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SECOND  EDITION. 


TV^SN  tftno  wAmet  of  thejbttaiioing  work  uoere 
pritUedf  and  taott  part  of  the  third  sent  to  Ihe  preeSy 
I  received  the  26K&  Number  of  Ihe  Qfiarterly  Re^ 
vfeio,  containiHg  a  oriticiam  on  the  firH  edition  of  Ihe 
History  of  Fiction.  In  ihe  present  edUiouy  IJlatter 
mfSi^  I  have  greatly  improoed  the  book,  partly  by 
adding  a  variety  of  new  artides^-partly  by  a  more 
exact  analysis  ^  some  rare  productionSf  of  which  I 
hmi  formerly  been  unaUe  to  obtain  a  perusal^  and 
concerning  which  I  was  ^erefore  obliged  to  trust  to 
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secondary  sources*  It  is  not  impossible^  hofwefoert 
thai  those  tvho  candidly  admit  that  they  engage  in 
the  charitable  **  emjdoyment  of  groping  about  Jbr 
JUnos  and  blemishes f*  (  Qjuart.  Review,  p.  406.)  may 
stiU  discover  or  make  some  tf  their  Dulcia  Vitia* 
I  certainly  do  not  yet  pretend  to  have  visited  ^^  all  the 
ancient  and  secluded  regions  of  romance^*  by  ixiw^^ 
I  suppose,  is  meant  eoery  **  lumber-house  of  boohT 
in  the  country,  but  have  myself  taken  considerable 
pains,  and  (as  some  possessors  of  old  romances  tofiB 
probably  aUom)  have  given  considerable  trouble  to 
others  on  ^  subfect.  In  prqfimng,  howoever,  to 
esidbit  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  chief  prose  vmrks 
vfjittiion,  I  certainly  would  not  he  understood  to 
mean,  thai  the  vtork  is  so  minutely  exact,  as  to  con* 
tain  a  muster^roU  qfaUlhe  knights  who  Jou^  wi^ 
Lancelot,  or  a  return  qfaS  the  giants  who  were  slaii^ 
by  Amadis  or  Esplandian,  on  the  coast  ^Ethiopia. 
Although  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  to  be  consi^ 
dered  of  the  number  of  those  who  '^  speken  **  tcith 
irreverence 
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Of  wen  iM  rtKiWCifi  r0i$ 


OfKeveioke,  Eomf  tmd  rf  Wade^ 

neo^hdess,  I  cannot  hdp  remarUng  an  unluckjf 
peculiarifytohich  takes  place  in  the  rqmblic  of  hiaack 
^etiers^oHiiMchnkisfieaetdemnai'aiahUai^i^ 
•#1011 40Ao»etohopft*limdit6  usntureiMothairqpam» 
A  iMtt  ctker  distrkU  (^U&hyOnirey  the  pooenion 
of  a  book  is  not  suppoised  to  don/hr^  like  an  mmid^ 
^a^sl^iernaiitndMUonits.&mieri  nordoesaper* 
smhjhr  ewmple,  vAo  «r  so  bUkjf  as  4o  haioe.a  capg 
^ihe  JS»iM9»iff0se.hku0^ipud^^€^ 
ule dnumMancOf  to  forUe  a  crkique  on  epicfciefrgt 
^areokto^ltomanlikrattife^.  Ihem9eUdiff^ 

£Htinthefiq9Hiikio9^hish  Iha'se.aUnd^  Theieb 
if  a  person  di^nee  to  light  oH  ajm  4eaveSf  «oM^ 
^sereinj^tmertim^ 

Redeemed  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies^ 


he  imme^tf^seti  npA*  an  iid^,  and  is  en^en  fy 
Ue  brethren  aeknMohdged  as  muhf  tl^ough  aU  ih^ 
ii^krmatiOH  he  has  t^beakmi  i$$  qfhm  mm^pages 


or  lines  hts^fragment-  consists.    It  matters  not  hao) 
perfectly  unimportant  may  he  thisjragment  of 

« 

The  clauicsqfan  age  that  heard  of  none  ; 
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•and  l^me  ^hohaoenot  learned  ho^  many  Hnes',  half 
Mne$y  dtpited  letters,  and  blank  pages  it  containsy  are 
regarded  as  no  more  ^^  entitled  to  courtesy  than  tHe 
Hermanticor  of  the  Heqfrates^^ 
.  The  author  rfthe  critique  rn  the  €i!uarterly  lie*' 
ftmvy  qfier\  begging  leave  to  shut  his  eyes  on  pagans 
ismy,{by 'ujhichis  meant  the  romatfees. mitten  iy  th^ 
j^ishop  of  Tricca  and  others^  during  the  reigns  <^ 
the  Christian  and  orthodox  emperors  of  ComtanH^ 
nopUcy)  proceeds  to  compare  hims^-  and  his  cotUift^ 
tors  to  the  "  Seijen  Sleepers  of  Ephesus"  (Quart. 
Review,  p.  386.)  And  sorry  I  am  to  observe,  that 
(unless  the  critic  procured  only  ajragment  of  my 
toork)  sleeping  he  must  have  been,  or  he  could  not 
have  made  thefcUcmng  obserofltidn:  *^  J\ir  Dt^dap 
has'confined  himsdftothe  French  romances  rdatkig 
to  Arthur  and  Charkmagne  sbiU  it  noouid  have  been 
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to  induie  in  a  Hitiery  ofFMm^  an  oc- 
eouM  ofsuth  tjfikt  aiudent  ramanoaij  as,  tkouf^  ir* 
teducMe  to  either  qf^iete  daises^  are  v(duaUeJrom 
^m  mtririiic  merit  orUteraryrdatumMp**  (/»»905^ 
NotBy  sojEorfram  cot^i&ng  ma^e^io  romamcei  nta* 
ting  to  Arthur  and  Chariemagnef  I  hatoe  devoted 
nearly  Haifa  volume^  ikiik  in  the  present  am/ former 
^tibB»  to  Anudis  and  his  descendahtSf  and  to  thos^ 
romances  t^  HMeh  dmssical.or  n^ohgical charac* 
ters  are.  the  heroes* 

The  same  slfonber  tohich  dosed  his  eyes  on  this 
part  qfthe..V9orky  has  eshiUted  to. the  RevieHDer  a 
tower  in  the  romance  rf  MerUny  uhere  no  tower 
existed.  He  has  oHrihuted  to.  me  an  inaccura^g 
in  slicing  4hat  the  enchanier  wis  enclosed  in  a  bush 
instead  of  atower;  bid  any  psrsffn  who  reads. the 
pasK^f  will  see  that  he.  was  in  reality  endosed 
in.^  hishf  .b%a  thatf  by  the  force  qf  nm^,  it 
appeaaeed  to  him. that  he  was  shut,  up  in  a  strong 
tower,  "  La  Damoyselle^  ung  ceme  autour  du 
XmysaoAetentottir  MerUnySfc.,  et quant il. V evo&Ua 


K 
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biyjfid  ^tdms  ^ii  U  est&it  enchs  tnlaphuJoHe  Umr 
«&  mandeJ'  SH&w  jakm^y  luj  &t  ad?i%  i$  the  m» 
toonitant^  used  in  ronu^tcey  to  etcpr^  the  ddutitm 
^  enehanimsnt^  ThMS^  ixh^.Pere^clirea  mbM(B$ 
4iefnagickmDiif$mntyirhum^eJtforu$f  tAenthc 
sofverer  had  usmnmd  her  dppmraniGi^  U  is  saU^ 
^^'  Lon  dresse  i*  vspie  pour  fty  mmj^per  la  tete^  et  k 
pifeitttfiarks  ctowtfb,  etlernnhdj^^^vtiakil  hij 
tat  advk  fv'  U  teftoU  la  pirns  beUe  damoisdk  fue 
oncques  veit  par  les  cheveulxJ*  That  MerUn  toas 
mtdosed  in  aiush,  is  alsoi^  interpretation  tf  the 
9ditw^^the  BiMiothejiie  des  RomanB,  «i^b)  «d^ai» 
ever  may  he  their  jfixabs  kt  other  re^^eetsy  ut  least 
understood  Fueneh  astoeU  as  Ae  f^vfenier,  andidwi 
in  their  aixount  ^  Merlin^  say^  ^*  Messhre  Cbmoain 
tt  au^  cheMUers  se  mirent  en  marche  pour  b 
{Merlin)  chert^er  en  differentes  eontrhs^  mass  ce 
Jkt  inutUementy  et  sa  voisf  si^Jkt  eniendue  dans 
lajbret  de  BroeeUandef  ou  JBibssire  QamaiH  le 
trottvoit  eaclosy  arret6  et  iAvii^ible)  a  V  ombre  d'  ml 
hok  d'  aidbepine parte moyend' un  charmed'  t^* 


But  I  iave  muck  heMr  anAorkif  to  proiiue$  am 
Ms  mtbfeotf  than  either  my  amn  or  ihist  rfi^  au* 
Uwrs  <^  ike  BiitXifdhiBfBye  ^  Itamimi.  /nlfar^ 
mnnceiifYtMhTriiUythefiAry&Ofr^^ 
crediMkyoHAhipoiMtafmotiecaBedim^lUBitkmt 
dqmnestotheooi^uement^MerUnmatroe*  Skt 
and  cAerJUrkSf  proteetmses  tf  Yw^  htnimg  in^ 
Jbrmed  ike  hermit^  bg  toftom  the  ehSd  of  TtitM^ 
«»»  bron^U  up^  of  the  demite  of  hie  fomute^  ike 
rechacy  who  xoas  not  amare  ^  the  (fuitihf  of  Me 
gueetsj  presames  to  ask  their  au^koritgjbr  thete  me^ 
btndmiUf  tidwgs.  **  11  n*  jf  a  guere$^*'  repUee  the 
eUeet  of  ikeir  numher^  **fue  nous  esttons  en  An 
Grande  Bretatgnoy  en  un  bote  que  P  on  oppeBe  la 
fir€8t  tPAvaritex;  et  eimron  cm  meSieu  a  le  plus 
be]  arbre  ^  oncques  mseiex,  desBoubz  leqinl 
MeiiiQ  est  eiifenne  par  Y  eogin  de  la  Dame  do 
Lae:  ni  Jamais  ne  iougera  tant  fue  le  deck  dure*' 
ra.  Or  aeons  aceouitume  que  fuand  nous  allons 
jouer  par  lajorest  noluntiers  turns  y  reposonSy  et 
partons  a  icdhiy  Merlin  $  et  U  notu  respond:  IM 
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nous  dwiionSf  aucunesjbis  toute  la  nidi  eniiereJ* 
(VHiddre  de  hate,  le  Triste^  c.  iii.)  So  mwkfir 
the  hdief  of.  the  remeoser  that  Merlin  inhabits  an 
aerial  garret  of  the  highest  tower  in  the  universe  ! 

Nor  need  the  remetoer  ^^  admire  the  caprice  ^lehidk 
induced  Mr  Dunlop  to  cof^Aoe  himsdfto  little  more 
than  a  meagre  outline  of  the  Ufis  of  the  frophet^** 
{p.  S9<?),' j/or,  though  one  of  the  most  curious  ro» 
mances  of  the  class  to  txihich  it  belongs^  "  the' Book 
of  Merlin  exactly  corresponds,**  as  the  reviewer  ixtdl 
remarks^  ^^'with  the  metrical  romance  so  aJtHy  ana^ 
hfzed  by  Mr  EUisy*  and  of  course  is  already  humn 
to  the  En^ish  reader  in  ajorm  more  agreeable  than 
L  could  pretend  to  exhibit  it.  A  similar  Clarice  has 
induced  mie  to  "  confine  mysdfto  little  Tnore  than  a 
meagre  outline  "  of  the  romance  of  Amadis  de  Gravity 
though  ^^  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  doss  to  «n4aQ& 
«^  belongs f**  because  it  has  recently  beenjaithfidly 
and  ably  translated  by  Mr  Somthey. 

The  mention  of  Amadis  da  Gaul  reminds  me  qf 
another  heavy  charge-^hat  I  have  not  treated  the 
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and  have  eoen  fremmed  to  sneer  at  ike  eeck^  I 
haoe  ckoten  (p.  406)«  Noun  certain^  I  did  not 
tkmk  it  neceetaiy  to  comtempUOe  ike  espUti  ofchi^ 
'eakry  with  the  graoity  of,  Ysaie  le  Triete^  or  th^ 
prodnctioHs  in  which  th^  are  detailed^  wUh  ike  sad 
and  sorronnfid  soiemnky  of  the  Knight  of  the  JVq/vl 
Countenance.  Had  I  used  the  prvoU^  recommend*, 
edtomehj^the  reviewer f 

Nominibus  mollire  licet  mala;  futea  vocetur 
Nigrior  Illyricd  cut  pice  $anguii  ertt^ 

IJear  I  should  be  considered  as  havingjallen  into 
Ike  pkrensy  qf  him  who  discovered  a  ieasdifid  tV 
^fimta  in  the  coarse  shm  of.MariiomeSf  and  *'  mw- 
iook  ker  kasr^  wUA  was  rough  as.  a  horse-s  mane^, 
fir  softficfamg  tkreads  qfcuriing  goUL"  It  is  in* 
deed  d^ficuk.  to  know  kaw  to  proceed,  since  it  ap^ 
pears,  Jrom  tke  same  cnmavn,  tkat.  grsifity  H 
eqmaUiffiial.to  romantic  topics,  ^ntf  efHaily  tje  be 
avoided  as  lerity :    We  are.tkere  infctngted  ^  the 
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melancholy fMty  TJu^iht^  last  legend  of  Wedth&e 
missed  us^  in  coneequenee  ^MrprovsrioDg  gcavilj'. 
^  Speghe  and  Kymsfiettf  ixihg  hmoe  left,  tudeld  Ae 
wmderfid  hhih  of  Wade,  or  Vade^  tkeeon-ofXii^ 
Wlkhm  and  the  Sem  QHetm  r  {p.  99^.)  I  Aofe 
aU  the  cf^k^s  indignaHkm  at  this  hystcrief  iMds  J 
douJkt  not  tooM  hwoe  been  right  pleasaunt  and  de*- 
hetaUe  to  rede^  hawmgmhaeA.  u»;  and preadeeron 
my  own  patty  to  assume  the  proper  solemnity^  iohen* 
ever  a  graduated  and  accredited  scale  is  pabUdied 
fir  that  purpose* 

There  is,  hawevery  one  important  charge  made 
in  M«  critii^y  and  on  nkieh  I  shM  he  as  serious 
at  the  raoiewer  chutes^  It  is  saidf  that  in  stating 
the  machinery  of  early  romance  to  berather  afdae* 
eical  than  oriental  origin  l4usoe  concealed  that  the 
honour  of  this  discovery  is  due  taMrSan^ey-;  and 
^  charge  is  so  vsorded  asingeniousfy  to  imply  that 
imshed  to  appiropria^  the  hypothesie  tomye^{pk. 
S90).  Nm,  in  Ihejirstplaoey  in  introducing  this 
subject  I  have  said^.  **  AfiurA  hypothesis  has  been 
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mggukedy  vMA  np^tnU  Ae  maehinery  and  0^ 
huriag  qffiaim^  ikes^oHei  of  mickanM  gmrdnti^ 
Sfc  tMch  kode  been  tntroAtcei  into  romanctf  «» 
derioedjrom  oUudcei  and  wt^thologkal  auihmt.** 
{Hut.  B/Fk.  Hipk  u  p.  140^  1st  ^—p.  1«7»  ^  eJU) 
Jn  ih€ ngxt  pkue^  I  kmte  mid  Aat  Mr  Bksonhmk 
auocisiufyridienbdtke  OoMc^  Araikm^  and^im^ 
mul  ytouK  wt  otof ii>fiflii  mkithj  nhetker  carrea 
or.  net  09  t6.Rit9iMh  fItmM  at  kast  that  I  had  no  dB^ 
sign  of  appropriating  the  credit  tf  the  hypothesis  to 
n^sdf.  *' Mr  Bitson,"  says  the  Beoian, '' eonld  not 
^fsli  ridisuh  this  dassieti  ^stem^  sineOf  bb  it  hap- 
peasy  it  had  not  titan  been  pronmlgatedJ'  (p.  S90.) 
Jffiy  not  being  pronudgatedf  the  critic  means  that 
it  «w»  nob  insmied  in  the  Acts  of  Parliamenty  he  ie 
nmre  correct  than  usuaij  but  nothing  can  be  more 
imoneous  than  to  suppose  that  the  hypothesis  feat 
snggjededjor  AsJiNit  tsme  in  Mr  Setethey^s  preface 
to  AmadisdeGaak  Thereeiesoet^sheadie  ptclbaUy 
"^  stuged  too^JkU  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle^**  and 
the  Fyt^  Kraaylnl  ofAppoByn^  Tire^  to  have 
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TQom  Jor  pMicMoM .  of  more  "modem  literature f 
or  he  might  have  knomi  that  Joseph  Warton^  in  kU. 
Essay  OH  the  Genius  of  Fape^  ccAic4  «uu  imittem. 
about  17€0»  shows  that  the  romantic  stories  i^ihe 
middle  ages  are. in  general  mere  nuklifications  of  the 
dassictdjailes.  ^'  The  voriters^**  says  Warton^  **  ^ 
the  old  romances,  from  vohom  Ariosto  and  Spenser 
have  borroiioed  so  largely^  are  supposed  to  have  had 
copious  imaginations;  but  may  they  not  beindeht* 
edfor  their  kivulnerabk  heroes^  their  monsters,  their 
endantments,  their  gardens  of  pleasure,  their  ibing^ 
ed  steeds,  and  the  like,  to  the  Echidna,  to  the  Circe, 
to  the  Medea,  to  the  Achilles,  to  the  Syrens,  to  the 
Harpies,  to  the  Phryxus,  and  the  Bdlerifphon  of 
the  ancients  ?"  Then^  after  adducing  a  Variety  ef 
other  examples,  he  continues  j  '^  Some  faint  ir€uiitions 
of  the  ancients  might  have  been  kept  gUmtnering  and 
q}ive  during  the  vyhole  barbarous  ages,  as  they  are 
called  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  these  have  been 
the  parents  of  the  Genii  in  the  eastern,  and  the 
Fairies  in  the  'western  wn-ld.     To  say  that  AmadU 
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and  Sir  Tristan  have  a  dassicaljbundaikmy  nuiyat 
first  s^ht  appear  paradoamd;  butifAeMuBfectwere 
examned  to  Ae  bottom^  I  am  inclined  to  thinkthat 
the  toildest  chimeras  in  those  hooks  qfchioalry^  inM 
tuUcA  Don  Qjdxote's  Uirary  was  Jumished^  would 
he  found  to  have  a  dose  connection  wiA  classical 
n^fAology."  (vol.  it.  see.  8.  p.  65,  Sfc.)  It  so  hap* 
pens  Aat  the  same  system  has  been  promulgated 
by  various  other  writers:  And  Mr  Southey  surdy 
has  too  many  gentdme  tides  to  puhUe  esteem  and^ 
admiration  to  reytdr^  or  lay  chdm  to  such  as  are 
ficHttousm 

But  the  reviamr  denks  Aat  Mr  Ritson  has  riM- 
cidedany  of  the  systems  invented  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  romantic  fiction  :.  ^^  Mr  Dunhp  is  ineor^ 
rect  in  saying  that' Mr  Ritson  succetsivdy  ridieuM 
die  Gotidcy  Andnauy  and  Classical  fictions.  BMson 
did  no sudk  thing"  (p*  S90)..  I  thein^ore b^ leave 
to  extract  a  Jms  passages  from  Bitsotis  Introduetiott 
to  the  Metrical  Romances*    In,  speaking  of  fVartoh 

VOL.  If  b 
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and  his  AraHc  ^fitem  he  says,  *^  This  eloquent  and 

jfiowery  historian^  mohose  duty  it  voas  to  ascertain  truth 

Jrom  the  evidence  ofjactsy  and  not  to  indulge  his 

imagination  in  reverie  and  romance^  has  not  the 

slightest  authority  for  this  visionary  system,*'  {p»  22). 

And  again,  '^  This  poetical  historian  is  very  ready 

at  a  renture  to  tffirm  any  thing,  hont^etoer  imagi' 

nary  :  he  says,  that  Gormund^  king  of  the  Africans^ 

occurs  ;  and  to  prom  h&vo  well  he  understood  Geof' 

Jrey  of  Monmouth,  and  i^otuaccurately  this  impos' 

tour  iwas  acquainted  with  Arabian  aUusions,  this 

Gormund  was  a  king  of  the  Danes  /*'  (p.  23).    A 

Jew  pages  on,  he  catts  Mister  Warton  a  lyeing  cox' 

'comb,  and  concludes,  "  Warton,  misled  by  that  ignis 

•fatuiis  Warburton,  and  eoen  wishing,  it  wotdd  seem, 

to  emulate  and  outdo  that  coi^ident  and  mendacious 

prelate,  >  has  been  induced  ta  assert,  *  Before  these 

expeditions  into  the  easi  became  Jashionable,  the 

prindpal  and  leading  subjects  ^qf  the  oldjables  were 

the  exploks  of  King  Arthur ;  but  in  the  romances 

written  qfier  the  Holy  War,  a  new  set  qfchampionsy 
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ife»  toere  introduced  mto  romance*  In  all  Ms 
rhapsody  there  is  scarcdy  a  sin^  word  qf  truth/* 
(j9. 51  and  52).  Perei/  and  his  Gothic  system  are 
ridiculed  in  similar  terms. 

In  their  approach  to  the  more  modem  Jictions^ 
the  *'  Seven  Sleepers**  have  net  been  aUe  to  shake 
effthe  drovuiness  that  has  hung  on  their  eye4ids 
during  their  progress  throng  the  romances  qfchi' 
valry.    Thus,  in  speaking  qf  the  heroic  romances  of 
Calprenede  and  Mad.  Scuderiy^^*  It  is  observed  by 
Mr  Dunlopt  that  much  of  the  heroic  romance  has 
been  also  derivedjrom  the  ancient  Greek  romances  ; 
but  it  appears  to  ub  that  the  Cleopatra  and  Cassan^ 
dra  arose  out  of  the  AnuuNsy'*  S^e,  (p.  S99«)    iVoio, 
Jrom  this  passage^  the  reader  toould  suppose  that  I 
had  denied  the  influence  of  romances  of  chivalry  on 
the  heroic  romance^  or  at  least  that  I  had  vtritten 
nothing  on  the  subject*  I  have  saidj  however ^  in  the 
very  commencement  of  the  chapter^  which  treats  qf 
Heroic  Romance,  **  Many  of  the  dements  of  which 
the  heroic  romance  is  compounded  must  be  sought  in 
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anterior  and  fAare  spirited  compositions^  Thus^  tue 
Jind  in  the  heroic  romance^  a  great  deal  of  ancient 
chivalrous  delineation/'  (vol.  Ui.  p.  179,  in  \s!t 
editiony-^*  221  of  2d  edittonJ^  And  in  mentioning 
the  Pclexandre^  which  is  usuaO^  considered  as  the 
earHest  heroic  romance^  *^  This  ponderous  work  m^jf 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intermediiste  production 
hetfween  these  bxter  compositions  and  the  ancient  Jih 
hies  f^chivaJ/ry*  It  has,  indeed,  a  closer  affinity  to 
the  heroic  romance,  but  many,  of  the  exploits  of  the 
hero  are  as.  extrawtgaiU  as  those  of  a  paladin,  or 
knight  of  the  Round  TsMe.  In  the  episode  of  the 
■Peruvian  Inca,  there  is  ajbrmidable  giant;  and^ 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
dragon,  which  lays  waste awhole kingdom.  An  «h- 
Jlnite  number  rf  tourttaments  are  aho  interspersed 
through  the  volumes.  In  some  qfitsjeatures,  Po' 
lexandre  bears  a  striking  resenMance  to  the  Gredc 
romance,*'  (vol.  m.p*  186, 1«^  ed^-^t  230,  2d.  edh) 
The  origin,  however,  of  the  heroic  romance  has  been 
morejully  considered  in  the  premtt  edition. 
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tVkile  aBudmg  to  the  improoemenh  in  thii  nam 
edition  of  my  ^nork^  I  cannot  omit  expre$$mg  my 
obligations  to  those  by  'ahom  my  researches  haoe  been 
Jacilitated.  The  names  *of  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Douce, 
and  Mr  Heber,  need  only  be  mentioned^  since  any 
eulogy  of  mine  mould  merely  be  repeating  to  a  few 
tnto  is  universally  kn&ttm  and  acknowledged.  To 
Mr  Goldsmidf  Mr  Utterson,  and  seioeral  other  f  n- 
dividuals,  I  am  also  much  indebted :  and  I  shall 
ever  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  agreetMe  drcum* 
standes  tohich  have  attended  the  puhlicaHon  of  the 
History  of  Fiction,  that  it  introduced  me  to  the  ac' 
quaintance  of  a  number  of  genUemen,  equally  dis^ 
tinguished  by  their  talents  and  by  their  readiness  to 
oblige. 

Even  to  the  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  I  must  express 
my  €uJknoioledgments,  Jbr  having  half  opened  their 
eyes  on  thejirst  edition  of  so  trifling  a  publication 
as  the  History  of  Fiction :  And  I  beg  leave  to  toish 
them  in  return  many  a  comfortable  nap  (though  not 
quite  so  long  as  that  of  their  prototypes,)  over  the 
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quarto  hokes  emjprynted  hy  WynMny  or  the  Jkiio 
pages  qfthe  Mirrour  of  Knighthood  4ind  DdecUMe 
Legend  of  Don  Bdianis. 


Edinburgh,  lOth  Feb.  1816, 
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X  HE  art  of  fictitious  narratire  q>pears  to 
have  its  origin  ia.the  same  princiides  of  se- 
lection by  which  the  fine  arts  in  general  are 
created  .and  perfected*  Among  the  vast  va- 
riety of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  present 
ed  to  his  view,  a  savage  finds,  in  his  wander- 
ings, some  which  peculiarly  attract  his  notice 
by  their  beauty  and  fi:»graace,  and  these  he 
at  length  selects,  and  plants  them  round  his 
dwelling.  In  like  manner,  among  the  mixed 
events  of  human  life^  he  experiences  some 
which  are  peculiarly, grateful,  and  of  which 
the  narrative  at  once  pleases  himself,  and  ex- 
cites in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  kindred 
emotion.    Of  this  kind  are  unlooked-^  oo- 
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currenceS)  successfiil  enterprise^  or  great  and 
unexpected  deliverance  from  signal  danger 
and  distress.  As  he  collected  round  his  habi- 
tation those  objects  with  which  he  had  been 
pleased,  in  order  that  they  might  afford  him 
a  frequent  gratification,  so  he  rests  his  fancy 
on  those  incidents  which  had  formerly  awaked 
the  most  powerful  emotions;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  ;^hich  moist  strongly  excites  his  ten- 
derness, or  pride,  or  gratitude. 

Thus,  in  process  (^time,  a  mass  of  curious 
narrative  iscc^ected^  which  is  communicated 
from  one  individual  to  anotSier.  In  almost 
every  occurrence  of  human  life,  however,  as 
ih  almost  cv^ry  scene  of  nature^  scnnething 
intervenes  of  ainixed,  or  indifferent  descrip- 
tion, tending  to  weaken  die  agreeaUe  emo- 
tion,  which,  Witliout  i1^  would  be  more  pure 
ahd  forcible.  For  example,— in  the  process 
of  forming  the  garden,  the  savage  finds  that 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  collect  a  variety  of 
agreeable  trees  or  plants;  he  discovers  that 
more  than  this  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  also 
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eastntial  that  be  shoidd  grub  up  from  aromid 
his  Awrfling  the  sfamhs  vliioh  are  usalets  or 
negdoit%  and  which  weaken  or  impair  the 
pore  deiagfat  which  he  derives  from  others*  He 
i&ease&il,  accordih^,  that  the  rose  shoidd 
no  Umger  be  pkced  beside  the  thistle^  as  in 
thewSd,  but  that  it  should  flourish  in  adear^ 
and  dieltered,  and  romantic  sitiiation,  where 
its  sweets  may  be  undiminished,  and  where 
its  fenn  can  l>e  contsm^iMied  without  any 
attending  circumstances  of  uneasiness  or  dis- 
gust. The  collector  of  agreeable  .facts  finds, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  syinpathy  they  excite 
can  foe  heightened  by  removing  from  their 
detail  ^v^  thing  diat  is  not  interesting^  or 
that  tends  to  weaken  the  principal  emotion^ 
y/Adeh  it  is  Ms  intuition  to  raise.  He  ren* 
dors,  in  this  way,  the  occurrences  more  un* 
expected,  th^enterjmses  more  successful,  the 
deliverance  from  danger  and  distress  more 
wonderfrd.  ^  As  the  active  world,''  says  Lord 
Bacon,  <<  is  inferior  to  the  rational  soul,  so 
Fiction  gives  to  mankind  what  history  denies, 
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and,  in  some  measure^  satisfies  the  mind  with 
shadows  when  it  cannot  enjoy  the  substance : 
For,  upon  a  narrow  inspection.  Fiction  strong- 
ly shows  that  a  greater  variety  of  things^  a 
more  perfect  order,  a  more  beautiful  varietyy 
than  can  any  where  be  found  in  nature,  is 
pleasing  to  the  mind.  And  as  real  history 
gives  us  not  the  success  of  things  according 
to  the  deserts  of  vice  and  virtue,  Fiction  cor- 
rects it,  and  presoits  us  with  the  &tes  and 
fortunes  of  persons  rewarded  or  punished  ac- 
cording to  merit.  And  as  real  history  dis- 
gusts us  with  a&miliar  and  constant  similitude 
of  things.  Fiction  relieves  us  by  unexpected 
turns  and  changes,  and  thus  not  only  de- 
lights, but  inculcates  morality  and  nobleness 
of  s€»iL  It  raises  the  mind  by  accommodar 
ting  the  images  of  things  to  our  desires^  and 
not,  like  history  and  reason,  subjecting  the 
mind  to  things/' ' 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious 

*  De  Aug.  Scieat.  lib.  11.  p.  1. 
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dMt  tfie  fictions  fioMd  by  mankind,  or  die 
namtives  widi  wbioh  they  are  ddighted,  will 
vary  with  their  feelings,  and  with  the  state  of 
society.  Since  Fiction  may  be  regarded  as 
select  and  highly  coloured  history,  those  ad- 
yentures  would  naturally  form  the  basis  of  it 
which  had  already  come  to  pass,  or  which 
were  most  likely  to  occmv  Accordingly,  in  a 
warlike  age^  it  would  be  peculiariy  employ- 
ed in  tales  of  enterprise  and  chivalry,  and,  in 
tioies  of  gallai&try,  in  the  detail  of  love  ad«> 
▼entures. 

The  NBstory  of  Fiction,  therefore^  becomes, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  interesting  to  the 
philosopher,  and  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  history  <^  the  progress  of  society.  By 
contemplating  the  febles  of  a  people  we 
have  a  successive  delineation  of  their  prevap 
lent  modes  of  thinking,  a  picture  of  their 
feelings  and  tastes  and  habits.  In  this  respect 
prose  fiction  appears  to  possess  advantages 
considerably  superior  either  to  history  or  po- 
etry.   In  history  there  is  too  little  individu* 
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aHty ;  in  {kieijry  too  much  effort,  to  permit  the 
poet  and  historian  to  ponrtray  .the  manners 
living  as  they  rise.  History  treats  of  man,  as 
it  were^  in  the  mass,  and  the  individuals  whom 
it  paints  are  regarded  meiely,  or  principally) 
in  a  public  light,  without  taking  into  coasi* 
deration  their  private  feelings,  tastes,  or  ha- 
bits. Poetry  is  in  general  capable  of  too  lit- 
tle detail,  while  its  paintings,  at  the  same 
time,  are  usually  too  much  forced  and  exag- 
gerated. But  in  Fiction  we  can  discriminate 
without  impropriety,  and  enter  into  detail 
without  meanness.  Hence  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  it  is  chi^y  in  the  fictions  of  an 
age  that  we  can  discover  the  modes  of  liTing, 
dress,  and  manners  of  the  period.  **  Finally,'' 
says  Borromeo,  (in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Notisda 
de  Novellieri  Italiani,)  <<  we  .should  remark 
the  light  that  novels  spread  on  llie  history  of 
the  times.  He  who  doubts  of  this  may  read 
the  Eulogium  of  Bandello,  and  he  will  be  sa- 
tisfied that  his  Novellkro  may  be  regarded  as 
a  magic  mirror,  which  distinctly  reflects  the 
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customs  and  manners  of  the  sixteenlh  oentur 
ly^  an  age  fertile  in  great  events;  and  it  also 
acquaints  us  with  many  literary  and  political 
anecdotes^  which  the  historians  of  the  revc^ 
latioDs  of  our  states  have  not  transmitted  to 
posterity.  I^  myselfy  can  aflSrm  that  in  these 
tales  I  have  found  recorded  authentic  anec- 
dotes of  the  private  lives  of  sovereigns,  which 
would  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  ordinary  his- 
tories*" 

.  But  even  if  the  utility  which  is  derived  firom 
Fiction  were  less  than  it  is,  how  much  are  we 
indebted  to  it  fcHr  pleasure  and  enjoyment  I 
It  sweetens,  scditnde  and  charms  scnrrow^t 
oocuines  the  attention  of  the  vacant,  and  un- 
bends the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  Like  the 
enchanter,  Fiction  shows  us,  as  it  were  in  a 
mirror,  the  most  agreeable  oligects ;  recalls 
firom  a  dktance  the  forms  which  are  dear  to 
B^  and  aoothes  our  own  griefe  by  awateniag 
our  sympathy  for  others.  By  its  means  the 
recluse  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  society ;  and 
he  who  is  harassed  and  agitated  in  the  city  is 
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transported  to  raral  tranquiDity  and  repose. 
The  mde  are  refined  by  an  introduction,  as 
it  were^  to  tbe  bigher  orders  of  mankind,  and 
even  tbe  dissipated  and  selfish  are,  in  some 
degree,  corrected  by  those  paintings  of  Tktue 
and  simple  nature,  which  most  ever  be  em- 
ployed by  the  novelist,  if  he  wish  to  awaken 
emotion  or  delight. 

And  such  seems  now  to  be  the  common 
idea  which  is  entertained  of  the  value  of  Fic- 
tion. Accordingly,  this  powerfid  instrument 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  after  having  been 
long  despised,  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  had  been  made  subservient,  has  gca* 
dually  become  more  justly  appredi^^,  and 
more  highly  valued.  Works  of  Fiction  have 
been  produced,  abounding  at  once  with  the 
most  interesting  d^ails,  and  the  most  sagaci- 
ous reflections,  and  which  differ  from  treatises 
of  abstract  philosophy  only  by  the  greater 
justness  of  their  views,  and  the  higher  interest 
which  they  excite.  And  it  may  be  presumedf 
that  a  path,  at  once  so  useftil  and  delightfal* 
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wffl  continue  to  be  trod :  It  may  be  prennnedy 
tbat  virtne  and  Tie^  the  conduct  of  homan 
life^  what  we  are  expected  ta  feel,  and  what 
we  are  caQed  on  to  do  and  to  tuffisr,  will  long 
be  taught  by  example^  a  method  which  seems 
better  fitted  to  improve  the  mind  than  abstract 
propositions  and  dry  discussions. 

Entertaining  such  riews  of  the  nature  and 
utility  of  fiction,  and  indebted  to  its  charms 
for  some  solace  and  enjoyment,  I  hate  em- 
ployed a^few  hours  of  relaxation  in  drawing 
up  the  following  notices^  of  its  gradual  pro- 
gress.  No  woiics  are  perhaps  more  useful  or 
agreeable^  than  those  which  delineate  ibe  ad- 
vance of  the  human  mind— the  history  of  what 
diflferent  individuals  have  effected  in  the  course 
of  ages,  for  the  instruction,  or  even  the  inno^ 
cent  amusement^  of  their  species.  Such  a  d^ 
lineation  is  attended  with  innumerable  advan- 
tages r  It  fiimishes  a  collection  of  interesting 
fiicts  concerning  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which 
we  dius  study  not  in  an  abstract  and  intro- 
spective method,  but  in  a  manner  certain  and 
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experimental.  It  retrieves  from  oblivion  a 
number  of  individuals,  whose  now  dbsidete 
works  are  perhaps  in  detail  unworthy  of  pub- 
lic attention,  but  which  promoted  and  diffused, 
in  their  own  day,  light  and  pleasure,  and  fprm 
as  it  were  landmarks  which  testify  the  course 
and  progress  of  genius.  By  contemplating 
also  not  only  what  has  been  done,  but  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  achieved,  &  me- 
thod may  perhaps  be  discovered  of  proceed- 
ing  still  farther,  of  avoidmg  the  errors  iato 
which  our  predecessors  have  fallen,  and  of 
following  the  paths  in  which  they  Jiave  met 
success.  Retrospective  works  of  this  nature^ 
therefore,  combine  utUily,  justicse^  and  plei^ 
slure;  and  aqcordlngly,  in  difibrent  braoehes 
of  p^ilo^<^hy  and  literature^  various  hist<»ieg 
of  tb^ir  progress  and  fortunes  have  appeared* 
1  have  attempted  in  the  following  work  to 
afford  such  n  delineation  as  is  now  alluded  tq, 
of  the.  origin  and  progress  of  fiction,  of  th^ 
various  fprms  which  it  has  succiesrively  as^u- 
med)  and  the  different  authors  by  whom  the 
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prose  w<nrkg  in  Hub  dcpartniMt  of  litemtari 
bave  be^  moti  tucoeisfidif  cslliyafted  md 
pronipCed.  I  lay  proie  woriu»  dnoe  sncli 
aUxDe  are  the  proper  obfecto  of  thit  imderCar 
king*  It  wai  objected  to  a  former  edkioOf 
that  I  bad  oommeneed  tbe  History  of  Hctioii 
only  in  the  deetine  of  litoatnrey  and  bad  ne- 
glected the  moat  niblime  and  lofty  eflforts  of 
mythology  and  poetry.  But  it  never  waa  my 
ialenlkm  to  oonsider  fiction  as  connected  with 
these  Ic^iesy  (an  enqoiry  wfaicb,  if  propeiiy 
oonditotedy  wonld  form  a  work  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  wh<^  of  the  present  volumes^ 
and  wluch  well  deserves  a  peculiar  treatise^) 
but  merely  to  consider  the  di&cent  ficticma 
in  pros^  which  have  been  given  to  the  world 
onder  the  name  of  romance  or  noireL  That  I 
have  begon  hAet  arises  from  the  circumstance^ 
that  the  wcarks  of  which  I  have  undertaken  a 
deaeription  were  late  in  makmg  their  appear** 
ance ;  and  I  am  the  more  strongly  induced  to 
direct  my  enquiries  to  this  subject,  as  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  writer  has  hitherto  pre* 
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sented  a  fiill  and  contintted  view  of  it|  though 
detached  parts  have  been  separately  treated 
with  much  leaniing  and  ingenuity. 

Huet,'  who  -was  the  first  that  investigated 
this  matter^  has  given  us  a  treatise^  formally 
entitled  De  Origine  Fabularum.  That  part  of 
his  essay  which  relates  to  the  Greek  romances, 
though  very  succinct^  is  sufficiently  clear»  and 
stored  with  sound-  criticism.  But  having 
brought  down  the  account  of  fiction  to  the 
later  Greeks,  and  just'entered  on  those  com- 
posed  by  the  western  nations^  which  have  now 
the  name  of  Romances  almost  appropriated 
to  them,  *<he  puts  the  change  on  his  read«< 
ers,"  as  Warburton  has  remarked,  (Notes  to 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,)  <fand  instead  of  giving 
us  an  account  of  the  Tales  of  Chivalry,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  parts  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  promised  to  treat,  he 
con|;ents  himself  with  an  account  of  the  poems 
of  the  Provencal  writers,  called  likewise  ro«- 
mances ;  and  so,  imder  the  equivoque  of  a 
a>inmon  term,  he  drops  his  proper  subject, 
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4md  eatertatns  us  with  another  which  had  no 
reUtiQn  to  it  except  in.  the  name*'' 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this  trea- 
tise ^yHuct^.sey^ral  works  were  projected  in 
France  with  the.  design,  of  exhibiting  a  gene- 
ral ^ew  of  fictitious  composition*  The  firyt 
was  the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans,  by  the  Ahb€ 
Lenglet  Dufiresnoy,  in  two  volumes,  publish- 
ed in  17359  tmder  the. name  of  6ordon.de 
Fercel. .  It  is  a  mere.catalogue»  however,. aod 
wants  accuracy,  the  only  quality  which  can 
render  a  catalogue.valuable. . 

In  1775,  a  work,  also  entitled  Biblhikeque 
des  Romans^  was  commenced  oix  a  much  more 
extensive  plan,  and  was  intended  to  comprise 
an  analysis  of  the  chief  works  of  fiction  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  design  was  conceived 
and  traced  by  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  whose 
extensive  library  supplied  the  contributors 
with  the  materials  from  which  their  abstracts 
were  drawn. .  Tlie  conductor  was  M.  de  Bas- 
tide,  one  of  the  feeble  imitators  of  the  young- 
er Crebillon.   He  supi>lied,  however,  few  ar- 
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ticlesi  but  enjoyed  as  co-operatorsi  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Mayer,  md  M«  de  Card^ne;  as  also 
the  Comte  de  Tressan,  whose  contributkiiis 
have  been  likewise  published  in  the  collection 
of  his  own  works,  under  the  title  Corps  d* 

In  the  Bibliotheqoe  des  Romans,  prose 
works  of  Action  are  divided  into  classes,  and 
a  summary  of  one  romance  from  each  order 
is  exhibited  in  turn*  This  compilation  was 
pijdblished  periodically  till  the  year  ]  7^7,  and 
four  vdumes  were  annually  given  to  the 
world. 

Next  to  the  enormous  length,  imd  the 
frequent  selection  of  worthless  materials,  the 
principal  objection  to  the  work  is  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  the  editors.  Thus,  a  ro» 
mance  of  chivalry  intervenes  between  two 
Greek  romances,  or  is  presented  alternately 
with  a  French  heroic  romance,  or  modern 
novel.  Hence  the  reader  is  not  fiunished 
with  a  view  of  the  progress  of  Fiction  in  con- 
tinuity; he  cannot  trace  the  imitations  of 
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mooeame  tMeiBf  nor  the  wsj  in  wliich  fi«> 
tion  has  been  modified  by  the  mannen  of  an 
age.  There  is  besides  little  or  no  criticisin 
of  the  novels  or  rmances  which  aie  analjaedy 
and  the  whole  work  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten nnder  the  eye  of  the  saltan  who  said  he 
would  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  man  who 
made  a  reflection.  Bat  even  the  utility  of  the 
abstracts,  which  should  have  been  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  work,  is  in  a  great  measore 
lost,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  editors  rather  to  presait  an  entertain- 
ing story,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
original,  than  a  fidthfol  analysis.  Characters 
and  sentiments  are  (has  exhibited,  incongru- 
ous with  ancient  romancei  and  abhorrent  fixmi 
the  opinions  of  the  era  whose  manners  it  r^ 
fleets.  <  It  is  only  as  presenting  a  trae  and 
lively  picture  of  the  age^  that  romance  has 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  or 
philosopher ;  and  if  its  genuine  remains  be 
adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  sentiments  and' 
manners  of  modem  growth,  the  composition 
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is  heterogoieous  and  uninstructiye*    (Rose's 
Amadis  de  Gaul.) 

Abstracts  of  romances  omitted  in.  tbe  B|- 
bliotheque.des  Romans  have  been  published  in 
,Melange$  tirees  cT  une  .  Grande  Bibliotheque, 
which  is  a  selection  from  the  scarce  manii- 
scripts  and  publications  contained  in  the.li- 
braiy  of  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy.  The  work 
has  also  been  continued  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibli- 
otheque des  Romans,  which  comprises  abridge 
ments  of  the  most  recent  productions  of  the 
French}  English,  and  German  novelists* 

In  this  country  there  has  been  no  attempt 
towards  a  general  History  of  Fiction^  Dr 
Percy,  Warton,  and  others,  have  written,  as 
is  well  known,  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, on  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  re- 
lates to  the  origin  of  Romantic  Fiction — the 
marvellous  decorations  of  chivalry.  This  en- 
quiry, however,  comprehends  but  a  small  part 
of  the  subject,  and  even  here  research  has  oft- 
ner  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
theory,  than  to  the. investigation  of  truth. 
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In  the  following  work  I  shall  tiy  to  present 
a  fidthfiil  analysis  of  those  early  and  scarce 
productions  which  form,  as  it  were^  the  land* 
marks  of  Fiction.  Select  passages  will  occa- 
sionally be  added,  and  I  shall  ^ideavour  by 
criticisms  to  give  such  a  sketch  as  may  enable 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  and 
merit  of  the  works  themselves,  and  of  the 
transmission  of  fiible  from  one  age  and  coun- 
try to  another. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Origin  qfjictitiom  Narrative. — Earlier  JVriiers 
of  Greek  Romance. — HeUodonu. — AckUies 
Taiim. — Longiu. — CAon^on.-^  JoawieiDa- 
mascenm.'^Emtathius. — Remarks  on  this 
Species  of  Compositian. 

The  hature  and'  utility  of  fiction  haring  been 
poiiited  out,  and  the  design  of  the  work  explained 
in  the  introductory  remarks^  it  now  remains  to 
prosecute  what  forms  the '  proper  object  of  this 
undi^taking,^ — ^the  origin  and  progress^  of  prose 
works  of  fiction,  with  the  analysis  ahd'criticism'of 
the  most' celebrated  which  hove  been  successively 
presented  to  the  world.       '  .  *■ 

We  hUve  already  seen'  that  fiction  has  in  aU  ^es 
formed  die  del^ht  of  the  rudest  and  the  most  po- 
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lished  nations.    It  was  late,  however,  and  after 
the  decline  of  its  nobler  literature,  that  fictions  in 
prose  came  to  be  cultivated  as  a  species  of  com- 
position in  Greece.    In  early  times,  the  mere  art 
of  writing  was  too  difficult  and  dignified  to  be 
employed  in  prose,  and  even  the  laws  of  the  prin- 
cipal legislators  were  then  promulgated  in  verse. 
In  the  better  ages  of  Greece,  all  who  felt  the 
mens  dvotnioTy  and  of  whose  studies  the  embellish- 
ments of  fiction  were  the  objects,  naturally  wrote 
in  verse,  and  men  of  genius  would  have  disdained 
to  occupy  themselves  with  a  simple  domestic  tale 
in  prose.   This  mode  of  composition  was  reserved 
for  a  later  period,  when  the  raniks  of  poe^  had 
been  filled  with  great  names,  and  tibe  very  abun- 
dance of  great  models  had  produced  satieQr.  Poe- 
tical productions  too,  in  order  to  be  relished,  re-' 
quire  to  be  read  with  a  spark  of  the  sonciiB  feeling 
in  which  they  are  composed,  and  in  a  luxurious 
age,  and  among  a  hixuriona  people,  demand  even 
too  much  effiirt  ip  tlie  reader,  or  hearer,  to  be 
generally  popular.    To  such,  a  simple  narrative^ 
ahistory  of  ludicrous  or  strange  adventures,  forms 
the  favourite  anrasemmt ;  and  we  thus  find  that' 
listening  to  the  recital  of  tales  has  at  aO  timea; 
been  the  peculiar  entertainment  ci  the  indolent 
and  voluptuous  nalioiis  of  the  Eiwt.     A  tame. 
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tfCGordinglyy  fiir  tbis  qpecies  of  nanathre,  or  com- 
positioD,  aeeam  to  have  been  aoat  eori  j  and  mott 
generally  prevalent  in  Penia  and  other  Asiatic 
regimiSy  wJiere  the  nature  of  the  dknate  and  elh- 
ininacy  <tf  the  ii^iabitants  conspired  to  promote  ita 
cultivation. 

The  people  of  Asia  Minor,  who  possessed  the 
furest  portion  of  the  globe/  were  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury  and  magnificence ;  and  having 
fidlen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  im- 
bibed witib  the  utmost  avidity  the  amusing  fiibles 
of  their  conquerors.  The  Milesians,  who  were  « 
colony  of  Greeks,  and  spoke  the  Ionic  dialect, 
excelled  i|ll  the  neigUMNiring  nations  in  ingenuity, 
and  first  caught  from  the  Persians  this  rage  for 
fiction :  but  the  tales  they  invented,  and  of  whidi 
the  name  has  become  so  celdbiated,  have  all  pe- 
rished. There  is  little  known  of  them,  except 
that  they  were  not  of  a  very  manl  tendency,  and 
were  principally  written  by  a  pers<m  of  the  name 
of  Aristides,  whose  tales  were  translated  into  La- 
tin by  Sisenna,  the  Roman  historian,  about  the 
timeof  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Hnett 
VossiaE^*  and  the  other  writers  by  whom  the  sto- 
ries of  Aristides  have  been  mentioaed,  concur  in 

'  De  Hlit4Mtleis  GfWbtU^JriaHdei. 
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lepresenting  theni  as  slioil;  amatory  namttives  in 
prose;  yet  it  would  appear  from  two  lines  in 
Ovid's  Tristia,  tliat  some  oif  them,  at  least,  had 
been  written  in  verse  t — 

Junzit  Aristid'es  Alilesia  carmiaa  secom-^ 
Pulsus  Aristides  nee  tamen  qrbe  sua  est. 

But  thoti^  the  Milesian  tales  have  perished,  of 
their  nature  scnne  idea  m^y  be  formed  from  the 
stories  of  Parthenius  Nicenus,*  many  of  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  extracted  from  these 
ancient  fables,  or  at  least  are  written  in  the  same 
spirit.     The  tales  of  Nicenus  are  about  forty  in 
number,  but  appear  to  be  mere  sketches.    They 
chiefly  consist  of  accounts  of  every  species  of  se- 
duction, and  the  criminal  passions  of  the  nearest 
relations.  The  principal  characters  generally  come 
to  a  deplorable  end,  though  seldom  proportioned 
to  what  they  merited  by  their  vices.    Nicenus 
seems  to  have  grafted  the  Milesian  tales  on  the 
mythological  fables  of  Apollodorus  and  similar 
writers,  and  also  to  have  borrowed  from  early 
historians  and  poets,  whose  productions  have  not 
descended  to  us.    His  work  is  inscribed  to  the 
Latin  poet  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  contemporary 
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and  friend  of  Virgil.'  Indeed  the  author  tay^  that 
it  was  composed  for  his  use,  to  furnish  him  witli 
materials  for  elegies  and  other  poems. 

The  inhid^itants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  especially 
the  Milesians,  had  a  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  whose 
genius  also  naturally  disposed  them  to  fiction : 
they  were  delighted  with  the  tales  of  the  eastern 
nations,  and  pleasure  produced  imitation. 

Previous,  however,  jto.the  ago  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  little  seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  this 
style  of  composition  by  the  European  Greeks ; 
but  the  more  .frequent  intercourse  which  liis  con- 
quests introduced  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
nations,  opened  at  once  «dl  the  sources  of  fiction. 
Clearehu^,  w:ho  was  a  disciple  ef  Aristotle,  and 
who  wrote  a  history  of  fictitious  love  adventures, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  author  who  gained 
any  celebrity  by  this  species  cf  composition.  Of 
the  romances,  however,  which  were  written  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  Theagenes  and 
Gharidea  of  Heliodorus,  I  am  compelled  to  give 
a  very  meagre  account,  as  the  works  themselves 
have  peridied,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is 

>  Etlog.  10. 


ehiefly  ^iv^  frofn  tha  samoiary  wUcb  ia  cDnr 
tfl^cl  in  tb^  Biblwthece  of  I%otii«Eu 

Some  yemr9  after  the  coiiipQ0teiiQ»  of  the  fioti- 
liou$  hktofy  of  Cl^arghiii^^  Aoilioniw  Uiiog^fies 
nerole  a  more  perfect  voxmo^^  thim  hod  IvMbKecla 
ii^peared»  feuufded  oid  Ihe  wiU9.derifig  adveitlucfs 
^nd  lovea  of  Hbam  9od  DercyUis^  enliAed^  -'^  Of 
the  incredible  T^^s  ib  Th^e."'  Thtit  i«b»d,  of 
which  the  pwtioQ  is  OA(e  of  tib.e  iii(^  doubtfiil 
points  in  i^acieDt  geograpl^,  wm.  not,  oecjording 

to  piogepesv.  tb^  q909t  dipfeint  of  tbe  gtobe,  m  he 

talks  of  several  beyond  it ;  Thute  is  bi^  %  single, 
station  for  his  adye9>turerS|  ^d  many  of  the  most 
incred^fe  thi^s  $]fe  beheld  in  other  qimUm  of 
the  woirld*  The  ide%  o(  the  work  of  Diogenes  is; 
s^d  to  h^yo  beesQ^  t^k^n  ftop  tb^  Qdy^s^^  an/d  119 
fact  niiu^y  of  the  iuieftd^nts  s^b»  to  have  beeo^  bor- 
rowed fcQtth  tlMijb  pQcipEi^  Indeed  th«  author  m^ 
tj£!iis  a  Quniber  of  writer  prior  to  hiiQBdf>.  pavli*. 
cularly  ARtipkoms,  firom  whom  he  had  oolfecled 
these  woodeiffhjl*  rdistioini^  Avim  GeUjois  infonwb 
m,  thait  coming  oi>  one  occacooo.  ftom  Gr^ce  ta 
Italy,  he  landed  at  Bnu^ihisiiiBak^  in  Cafahda^  where . 
he  pufcha^d  a  cQlledion  of  ^uJhMis  lustomsr 

^  Ayrwvttf  Lwynvt  rm  tm^  •trXinr  tangw9  X0>«« 
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coder  the  lUNtocB  of  Aristeut^  Ctenas,  and  Oneri* 
criiosy  which  were  AiU  of  stories  ocmoariiing  iuh 
tkms  which  saw  during  night,  hot  were  Uind 
during  day,  9fiA  various  other  fictions,  which,  we 
thall  find,  were  inserted  in  the  "  IncredBrie  Tbinga 
in  Tbula''  The  work  of  Diogenes  is  praked  by 
Photius  for  its  j^nity  of  styles  and  the  delightful 
variety  of  ils  tidveatnres ;  jret,  t6  judge  firon  that 
author's  abridgment  it  seems  to  have  contained 
^  series  of  the  most  improbable  inddents.  But 
though  filkd  with  the  most  trifling  and 
narratioHR,  it  is  deserviag  of  attentioiB,  m  k 
to  have  been  a  repository  from  which  Achilles  Ta« 
tius  and  succeed&ig  ftblen  derived  the  mateiiab 
of  less  defective  romances* 

Dinias  ftying  from  Arcadia,  his  native-  country, 
arrives  at  the  mouth  ef  the  riirer  Tanais.  Urged 
by  the  intensity  ef  the  cold,  he  proceeds  towards 
the  eaieltr  ^^  having  made  a  circuit  round  the 
globe^  he  at  length  reaches  Thule.  Here  he  forms 
an  aequaiiiftiuiee  with  DercyUis,  the  heroine  of  the 
rmnanoe,  who  had  becaa  ^ven  from  Tyre  along 
with  her  hi^elher  Mantinia,  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pa8[»^  an  Egyptimi  priest.  She  relates  to  Diimas 
bow  she  had  wandered  Izhrough  Rhodes  and  Oete^ 
ttodl  absr  among  the  €immerians,  where  she  had  a. 
mw  pfthe  in&riial  regions^  through  fiivour  of  her 
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deceased  servant  Myrto ; — ^how,  being  separated 
from  her  brother,  she  arrived  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  CerjrUus  at  the  tond>  of  the  S3rren6,  and 
aflienvards  at  a  city  in  Spain,  where  the  people 
saw  during. the  night,  a  privilege  which  was  neu- 
tralized by  total  blindness  during  day. — ^Dercyllis 
farther  relates  how  she  travelled  among  the  Celts, 
and  a  nation  of  Amazons ;  and  that  in  Sicily  she 
again  met  with  her  brother  Mantilla,  who  related 
to .  her  adventures .  still  more  extraordinary  than 
her. own;  having  seen  all  the  sights  in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  most  remote  islands  of  the  globe.  Der- 
cyllis,  after  many  other  vicissitudes,  arrives  in 
Thule,  whither  she  is  followed  by  her  old  enemy 
Paapis,  who,  by  his  magic  art,  makes  her  die  every 
night  and  come  alive  again  in  the  morning ;— an 
easy  kind  of  punishment,  being  equivalent  to  a 
refreshing  nap.  The  secret  of  thesje  incantations, 
which,  chiefly  consisted  in  spitting  in  the  victim's 
&cey  is  detected  by  Azulis,  who  had  accompanied 
Dinias  into  Thule,  and  the  spells  of  the  powerful 
magician  being  through  his  means  broken,  Der- 
cyllis.andMantinia  return  to  their  native  country. 
After  the  departure  of  his  friends,  Dinias  wanders 
beyond.  Thule,  and  advances  towards  the  Pole* 
In  .these. regions  he. says  the  darkness  continued- 
sometimes. a  months  sometimes  six  monthsi  bat 
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at  certaiii  places  for  a  whole  year ;  and  the  length 
of  the.  day  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the  night. 
At  last,  awakening  one  morning,  he  finds  himself 
at  Tyre,  where  he  meets  with  his  oM  friends 
Mantinia  and  Dercyllis,  with  whom  he  passes  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  principal  subject  of  the  romance, 
of  which  an  abstract  has  been  given  by  Photius, 
Porphyrins,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  has  pre- 
served a  long  and  fabulous  account  of  that  mys- 
terious pbdosopher,  which,  he  teUs  us,  formed  an 
episode  of  the  Incredible  Things  in  Thule,  and 
was  related  to  Dercyllis  by  ^ristaras,  one  of  the 
companions  of  her  flight  from  T3rre,  and  an  emi- 
nent disciple  of  P3rthagoras.  Mnesarchus  one  day 
found,  under  a  large  poplar,  an  infant,  who  lay 
gazing  undazzled  on  the  sun,  holding  a  reed  in 
his  mouth,  and  sipping  the  dew  which  dropped 
on  him  from  the  poplar.    This  child  was  carried 
home  by  Mnesarchus,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
name  of  Aristaeus,  and  brought  him  up  with  his 
youngest  son  Pjrthagoras.  At  length  Ari8taeui^%e- 
came  one  of  the  scholars  of  that  philosopher,  a^ong 
with  Zamolxis,  the  legislator  of  the  Getae,  after  he 
had  undergone  aninspectio  corporisy  to  which  the 
Samian  sage  invariably  subjected  his  disciples,  as 
he  judged  of  the  mental  faculties  by  the  external 
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Ibrm*  Ari^taeus  was  thus  enftbled  to  give  an  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  travels  of  hk  master^  and  the  mystical 
learning  he  acquired  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians ;  of  the  tranquil  life  which  he  passed 
in  Italy,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  healed  diseases 
by  incantations  and  magic  poems;  for  he  knew 
▼erses  of  such  power  that  they  produced  oUitrion 
of  pain,  soothed  sorrow,  and  repressed  all  incnrdi- 
nate  appetites* 

.  The  romance  of  the  '^  Incredible  Thii^s  in 
Thole  "  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  in  which 
Dinias  was  represented  as  relating  his  own  adven- 
tures, ^d  those  he  had  heard  from  Dercyllis,  to 
Cymba^who  had  been  sent  to  Tyre  by  the  Ar- 
cadians to  prevail  on  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  The  account  of  these  adventures  is,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  romance,  described  as  having 
been  engraved  on  C3rpress  tablets  by  one  of  Cym- 
ba's  attendants  ;j  at  the  request  of  Dinias  they 
were  placed  in  his  tomb  afler  his  deadi,  and  are 
felled  to,  have  been  discovered  by  Alexander 
the  Great  during  the  siege  of  Tyre.* 

After  the  composition  of  the  Dinias  and  Der« 
cyllis  of  Diogenes,  a  ccmsiderable  period  seems 
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to  have  eliqwed  without  the  production  of  my 
fictitious  nanative  desarving  the  appdlatiou  of  a 
romance. 

Lucius  Patrensis  and  Lucian«  who  were  nearij 
contemporary,  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Marcus  Aurelius :  Lucius  collected  accounts 
of  magical  transformations ;  Photius  remarks,  that 
his  style  is  delightful  by  its  perspicuity,  purity, 
and  sweetness,*  but  as  his  work  comprehends  a 
relation  of  incidents  professedly  incredible,  with* 
out  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  reality,  it  cannot  per* 
haps  be  properly  admitted  into  the  number  of 
romances. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Lucius  were  transferred  by  Ludan  into  his 
Ass,  to  which  he  abo  gave  the  name  of  Lucius;  a 
work  which  may  perhaps  be  again  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  fl|peak  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleiua^ 
a  longer  and  more  cdebrated  production  of  th^ 
same  mecies* 

About  the  time  these  authors  lived,  Jamblichua 
wrote  his  Bal^lonica*'  The  romance  itself  baa 
been  lost,  but  the  epitome  given  by  Fbotius  shows 

^Photius.  Bib. 
*  lofiCxisii  A^AfMTMof,  xO.    Appt  No*  L 
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that  little  imprarement  had  been  made  in  thia  spe- 
cies of  composition,  during  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  production  of  the  Dinias  and 
Dercjllis  of  Diogenes^ 

-  Garmus,  king  of  Babylon,  having  &llen  in  lore 
with  Sinonis,  but  not  being  agreeable  to  the  object 
of 'his  afiSsctions,  the  lady  escapes  firom  his  power 
along  with  her  lover  Rhodanes.  The  probability 
of  this  event  having  been  anticipated,  Damas  and 
iSaca,  two  eunuchs  who  had  been  appointed  to 
watch  them,  (after  having  their  nose  and  ears  cut 
o£P,  for  their  negligence  in  allowing  their' flight,) 
are  sent  out  by  the  king  to  re-commit  themi.  ;The 
romance  principally  consists  of  the  adventures  of 
the  fugitives,  and  their  hair*breadth  escapes  firom 
these  royal  messengers.  We  are  told  that  the  lou- 
vers first  sought  refiige  with  certain  shepherds  in 
a  meadow,  but  adeoKm,  or  spectre,  which  haunt- 
ed that  quarter  in  the  shape  of  a^oat,  (r^ya  n 
ip^etff-iMc,)  having  become  enamoured  ofSinonis,  she 
is  compelled  to  leave  this  shelter,  in  order  to.  avoid 
his  fantastic  addresses.  It  is  then  related  how  Si- 
nonis  and  Rhodanes  conceal  .themselves  in  a  ca- 
vern, in  which  they  are  beleaguered  by  Damas ; 
but  the  eunuch  and  his  forces  are  routed  by  a 
swarm  of  poisonous  bees.  By  this  intervention 
the  lovers  escape  from  the  cave,  but  having  par- 
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taken. of  the  honey  of  their  dfilirererg,  which  was 
of  a  noxious  qq^tj,  they  faint  on  the  way,. and 
during  this  swoon  are  passed  as  dead  by- the  troops 
of  Damas.  Ihmng  at  length  recovered,  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  flight,  and  take  up  their  abode  with 
a  man  who  poisons  his  brother,  and  afterwards  ac- 
cuses them  of  the  murder ;  a  charge  from  which 
they  are  freed  by  the  accuser  laying  violent  hands 
on  himself.  '  With  singular  luck  in  meeting  good 
company,  they  next  quarter  themselves  with  a 
robber.  During  their  stay  his  habitation  is  burn- 
ed, by  the  troops  of  Damas,  but  the  lovers  escape 
from. the  eunuch,  by  alleging  that  they  are  the 
spectres  of  those  whom  the  robber  had  murdered 
in  his  house.  Further  prosecuting  their  flight  they 
meet  .^Ith  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl,  who  is  du- 
covered,  when  on  the  point  of  interment,  to  be  yet 
alive.  ~  The  sepiilchre  being  left  vacant,  Sinonis 
and  Rhodanes  sleep  in  it  during  that  night,  and  are 
again  passed  as  corpses  by  their  Babylonian  pur- 
suers ;  but  Sincmis  having  made  free  with  the  dead 
clothes,  is  taken  up  while  attempting  to  dispose  of 
-them,  by  Soraechus,  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
.who  aimounces  Im  intention  of  forwarding  his  pri- 
soner to  Babylon.  In  one  of  the  respectable  dwd- 
lings  which  they  had  visited  in  their  flight,  our 
lovers  had  enjoyed  an  opp<M:tumty  of  providing 
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themselves  with  poiion,  for  ao  emergency  of  thii^ 
description.  Their  design,  however,  being  suspect- 
ed by  their  guards,  a  soporific  draught  is  subBtitu«> 
ted,  of  which  our  hero  and  heroine  partake,  and 
awaken,  to  their  great  surprise,  frcMn  the  trance 
into  idiich  it  had  thrown  them,  when  in  the  vicini* 
ty  of  Babylon.    Sinonis  in  despair  stabs  horsel^ 
but  not  mortally ;  and  the  compassion  of  Sotm*' 
chus  being  now  excited,  he  consents  to  the  escape 
of  his  capdfeBf  who  experience  a  new  series  of  ad^ 
ventures,,  rivalling  in  probability  those  which  have 
been  related.  They  first  come  to  a  temple  of  Ve*^ 
nus,  situated  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  wound  of  Sinonis  is  cured*  Thence  they  seek 
refuge  with  a  cottager,  whose  daughter  being  em«- 
ployed  to  dispose  of  some  trinkets  belonging  to 
Sinonis,  is  mistaken  for  our  heroine,  and  Gannus 
is  forthwith  apprized  that  she  had  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood.    The  cottage  girl,  who  had 
remarked  the  suspicions  of  the  purchasers,  flies 
with  all  possible  dispatch.    On  her  way  home  she 
enters  a  house,  where  she  witnesses  the  honible 
qpedade  of  a  lover  lajring  violent  hands  on  himp 
eelf,  after  murdering  his  mistress ;  and,  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  she 
returns  to  her  paternal  manaicm.    Sinonis,  perw 
c^vhtgfrom  the  report  of  this  girl,  that  she  could 
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no  longer  retoain  with  safety  m  her  present  faa^ 
iHtaticm,  prepares  fat  departure.  Rhodanes,  be- 
fore settiii^  out  with  his  mistress,  salutes  the  pea- 
sant girl;  but  Sinonis  perceiving  blood  on  his 
UpBy  and  being  aware  whence  it  had  come^  is 
sdzed  with  transports  of  ungovernable  jealousj ; 
she  is  with  difficulty  prevented  from  stabbing  her 
imaginary  rival,  and  flies  to  the  house  of  Setapo, 
a  wealthy  but  profligate  Babyloniaiu  Setapo  im- 
mediately pays  his  addresses ;  Sinonis  feigns  to 
yield  to  his  s<^citations,  but  contrives  to  intoxi- 
cate him  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  mur- 
ders  him  during  night.  Having  escaped  at  day- 
break, she  is  pursued  by  the  slaves  of  Setapo, 
and  committed  to  custody,  in  order  to  answer  for 
the  crime.  By  this  time,  however,  the  false  in- 
telligence that  Sinonis  was  discovered,  had  reach- 
ed the  king  of  Babylon,  who  signalizes  the  joy- 
ful news  by  a  general  jail  delivery  throu^out 
his  dominions,  in  the  benefit  of  which  the  real 
Sinonis  is  of  course  included.  While  our  heroine 
was  experiencing  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
dog  of  Rhodanes  (for  he  too  has  his  adventures) 
scents  out  the  place,  where,  it  will  be  recollected, 
a  lover  had  murdered  his  mistress.  The  fiither 
of  Sinonis  arrives  at  this  spot  while  the  animal  is 
employed  in  devouring  the  remains  of  this  unfor- 
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tunate  womad,  and  midtakitif  tlie  ii«ad  body  fiir 
-that  of  feeh  daughter,  h^  gites  it  itftertnent,  and 
■erects  over  ft  a  mimament,  with  |he  %i8cri{iti(Mi> 
^<  Here  IS^8  the  beatttiful  SkHmk/'— Rhiodiniei 
visiting  this  place  a  short  while  ^erwards,  lUkd 
perceivmg  the  insci^tioti,  aMs  to  it,  **  and  also 
the  beautiful  Rhodanes/'  {Km  pH^mt  Z  k«XK)) 
btit  is  prevented  from  aeooito^sbiag  his  inden- 
tion of  istabbing  himself  by  the  approach  of  the 
peasant  girl,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
jealousy  of  Sinonis,  and  who  i][^nii8  him  that  it 
was  another  than  his  mistress  who  had  perished 
there.  At  this  time  the  unfortunate  detention 
and  threaten^  punishment  of  Sorsechus,  by  whotn 
the  lovers  had  originally  been  allowed  to  escape^ 
enables  the  Babylonian  officers  to  trace  the  flight 
ef  Rhodanes.  He  is  in  consequence  delivered  up  to 
Garmus,  imd  is  speedily  nailed  to  the  cross  by  that 
aumarch.  While  he  is  in  this  crisis,  and  while 
Garmus  is'danciibg  and  carousing  round  the  place 
of  execution,  a  messenger  arrives  with  intelHgeace 
thtit  Sinonis  is  about  to  be  espoused  by  the  king 
<^  Sjrria,  into  whose  dominions  she  had  ultimately 
escaped.  Rhodanes  is  taken  down  from  the  cross^ 
mid  appointed  general  of  a  Babylbzush  army,  which 
is  sent  against  that  monarch.  This  ia  a  striking 
but  deceitful  change  of  fortune,  as  the  inferior  of- 
ficers are  ordered  by  Garmus  to  kill  Rhodanes, 
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siiould  he  obtain  tbe  victory » and  to  brii^ 
alive  to  Babylon.  The  king  of  Syria  ia  totally  de* 
feated,  and  RhpdaDea  recovers  Sinonia;  but  in- 
atead  of  being  alain  by  the  officers  of  his  army,  he 
18  chosen  king  of  the  Bidiylonians.  All  this  in» 
deed  had  been  clearly  foreshown  by  the  porteni 
of  the  swallow,  which  was  seen  by  Gannus,  pnr« 
aued  by  an  eagle  and  a  kite»  and  after  *»iyp'yfg  the 
talons  of  the  former,  became  the  victim  of  an  ene- 
my apparently  less  formidable!' 
-  The  romance,  of  which  the  above  account  b  is 
been  given,  i»  divided  into  sixteen  books.  If  we 
nay  judge  of  the  original  from  the  epitome,  trans- 
mitted by  Photius,  the  ground-work  of  the  story 
was  well  conceived,  since  the  close  and  eager  pur- 
suit by  the  eunuchs  gives  rise  to  narrow  escapes, 
which  might  have  been  rendered  interesting*  But 
the  particular  adventures  are  unnatural  and  mono- 
tonous. The  hero  and  heroine  generally  evade 
the  search  of  their  pursuers  by  passing  as  defuncts, 
or  spirits,  which  produces  a  disagreeable  samenesf 
in  a  subject  which  admitted  of  much  variety. 
There  is,  besides,  an  unpleasant  ferocity  in  the 
4:haracter  of  Sinonis,  and  too  many  of  the  scenes 
jlaid  among  tomlis  and  caverns,  and  the  haunts 

1  Photii  BIbliotheca,  cod.  94,  p.  as& 
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t)f  murderers.  Indeed  most  of  the  incidentg, 
though  often  abundantiy  ludicrous,  are  «f  ft  dark 
-and  gloomy  cast ;  a  Character  which  by  no  meant 
appertains  to  the  adventures  in  llie  subsequent  ro* 
mances  of  Heliodorus,  Chariton,  or  Tatius. 

Besides  these  faults  in  the  principal  story,  the 
episodes  of  Berenice,  queen  of  £g3rpt,  and  of  the 
'Temple  of  Venus,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  seem 
to  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  iU  ^placed. 
Part  of  the  last  episode,  however,  is  curious,  lus  pre- 
senting us  with  a  discussion  resembling  the  Ten- 
sonsy  cr  pleas  for  the  courts  of  love,  in  the  middle 
ages.  Mesopotamia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
priestess  of  Venus,  had  ^ree  lovers,  on  one  of 
whom  she  bestowed  a  goblet  from/which  she  usu- 
ally drank ;  on  the  head  of  the  second  she  placed 
a  chaplet  of -flowers  -vdiich  had  encircled  her  ^OW) 
while  the  third  received  a  kiss.  The  lovers  con- 
tend which  had  Obtained  the  most  distinguish- 
ed mark  of  favour,  and  plead  their  cause  in  .pre- 
sence of  Borochus,  a  distinguished  amatory  judge, 
who  decides  in  favour  of  the  kiss. 

Jamblichus  has  been  censured  by  Huet,^  for 
the  awkward  introduction  of  his  episodes,  and  the 

*  De  Orlg.  Fati. 
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inartifioial  dup&sitian  of  the  whole  work.  He 
fleemsy  aecording  to-  that  author,  to  have  ent^- 
tained  a  complete  eontemptfor  the  advice  of  Ho- 
race, witli  regard  to  hurrying  his  readers  into  the 
middle  of  the  action ;— >he  nevec  departs  from  the 
order  of  time,  and  trudges  on  according  to  the  era 
of  dates,  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  chronology* 
About  two  centuries  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
,  JambUdnis,  till  the  composition  of  the  Theagenes 
and  Charidea  of  Heliodorus, '  Bishop  of  Trieca, 
an  author  who  in  every  particular,  but  especially 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  fable^  &r  excelled  his 
predecessors- 
There  are  three  points  chiefly  tabe  considered 
in  a  novel  or  romance,  the  StAject^  the  DUposUion, 
and  the  Ornaments  ;  a  dassification  which  may  be 
regarded  as  comprehending  the  means  of  estima- 
ting the  most  material  beauties  and  defects  of  any 
fictitious  narrative. 

In  adopting  these  principles  of  criticism,  I  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  a  good  work  can  be  Writ- 
ten by  rule,  or  that  a  romance  is  excellent  mere- 
ly in  proportion  to  its  conformity  to  certain  criti- 
cal precepts.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
irregular  than  Tristram  Shandy,  and  nothing  can 

*  See  A-ppendix,  No.  9. 
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be  more  regular  than  some  of  the  novels  of  Cum- 
berland ;  yet  no  one  prefers  the  novels  of  Cum- 
berland to  the  work  of  Sterne.  A  man  of  genius 
will  produce  an  interesting  composition  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  criticism,  while  one  without 
talent  will  compose  a  work  by  rule,  as  a  stone- 
cutter may  hew  out  a  statue  according  to  the  most 
approved  proportions,  which  will  be  totally  lifeless 
and  insignificant.  But  though  the  province  of  cri- 
ticism is  not  to  confiiDe  genius  to  one  narrow  and 
trodden  path,  it  does  not  follow  that  critical  rules 
are  to  be  altogether  disregarded.  The  work  of 
the  man  of  genius  would  have  been  still  better  had 
he  liot  wantonly  transgressed  them,  and  even  the 
labour  produced  by  the  person  of  inferior  talents, 
would  have  been  worse  had  he  not  rigidly  adhe- 
red to  them.  In  estimating  all  the  productions  of 
the  fine  arts,  we  are  obliged  to  analyze  them,  and 
to  describe  them  by  their  grosser  parts,  as  the 
etherial  portion,  or  lliat  whidi  pervades  the  heart 
and  feelings,  cannot  be  represented.  We  judge 
of  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and'  criticise  them 
imder  the  heads  of  design  and  invention  and  co* 
louring ;  but  we  can  no  more  express  the  emo- 
tions diey  produce,  than  we  can  paint  the  odouris 
of  the  rose,  though  we  delineate  its  form  and  por- 
tray its  colours. 
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.  The  story,  or  8iibjecl»  of  Tfaoageate  and  CM- 
ridba»'  does  not  possess  any  peculiar  excellencei 
as  will  appear  from  the  foUowing  suounary. 

The  action  of  the  romance  is  supposed  to  take 
pbuae  pivirious  to.  the  age  of  Alextodor  the  Greats 
wlule  £<gypt  was  tributary  to  the  Persian  mo* 
n«rdis»  During  that  period  a  queen  of  Ethiopiap 
oiUed  P^rsinm  having  viewed  at  im  amorous  crir 
sis  a  statue  of  A|idraiaieda»  gives  birth  to  a  daugb-* 
ter  of  &ir  cooQ|^Le:siim«  Fearing  that  her  husband 
mi^t  not  think  the  cause  proportioned  to  the  ef- 
fecty  she  cominits  the  infaiit  in  charge  to  Sisimi- 
AreSy  an  Gthiopiao  senator,  and  deposits  in  his 
hands  a  ri9g  and  some  writings,  explaining  the 
cir^nunstanpes  of  h^  birth-  The  child  is  named 
CS^iclea,  and  remains  for  seven  years  with  her 
routed  fatber.  At  the  end  of  (his  period  he  b^-* 
coolies  doubtful  of  ber  power  to  preserve  her  chas- 
ti^  ai|y  Iqngfsr  in  h^  native  country,  fie  therefore 
deteniiii^es  to  caffy  her  aUmg  with  him,  on  an  em- 
l^9Ssy  ^>  whi^b  h^  had  been  appointed  ^>  Oroon- 
^t^t  ^rfp  of  Egypt.  In  that  land  he  acci- 
dentally meets  Charicles,  priest  of  Delphos,  who 
was  t^yellwg  on  account  of  ^omes^ic  auctions, 
m^  tQ  bw  he  tj^smlers  the  cfure  of  Cfaariclea. 
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Cbaricles'  briiigg  her  ta  Defpbos,  and  destines  her  • 
for  the  wife  of  his  nephew  Alcamaiu&  In  order 
to  reconcile  her  mind  to  this  alliance,  he  delivers 
her  over  to  Calasiris,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  at 
that  period  resided  at  Delphos,  and  undertook  to 
prepossess  her  in  favour  of  the  young  man.  About 
the  same  time,  Theagenes,  a  Thessalian,  and^de«- 
scendant  of  Achilles,  comes  to  Delphos,  for*  the 
performance  of  some  sacred  rite :  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea  having  seen  each  other  in  the  temple, 
become  mutually  enamoured.  The  contrivance  of 
this  incident  seems  to  be  borrowed^from  the -Hero 
and  Leander  of  Musaeus,  where  the  lovers  meet  in 
the  fane  of  Venus  at  Sestos.  Places  of  worship, 
however,  were  in-thosedays  the  usual  scene  of  the 
first  interview  of  lovers^  as  women  were  at  other 
times  much  confined  and  almost  inaccessible  ta 
admirers.  There  too,  even  in  a  later  period^  the 
most  romantic  attachments  were  formed.  It  was 
hi  the  chapel  of  St  Clair,  at  Avignon,  that  Pe- 
trarch first  beheld  Laura ;  and  Boccaccio  became 
enchanted  with  Mary  of  Arragon  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  at  Kaples. 

Calasiris,  who  had  been  engaged  to  infiuenee 
the  mind  of  Chariclea  in  favour  of  her  intended 
husband,  is  warned  in  a  vision  by  Apollo  that 
he  should  return  to  his  own  country,  and  take 
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The^enei  and  Choriclea  along  with  Iiim.  Hence- 
forth his  whole  attention  is  directed  to  deceive 
Charieles,  and  effect  his  escape  from  Delphos* 
Having  met  with  some  I^oenician  merdhants, 
and  having  informed  the  lovers  of  his  intention, 
he  sets  sail  alcmg  with  them  for  Sicily,  to  which 
country  the  Phcsnician  veasd  was  bound;  but 
so<m  after,  passing  Zac3nithttS,  the  ship  is  attack- 
ed by  pirates,  who  carry  Calasiris  and  those  un- 
der his  protection  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Trachinus,  the  captain  of 
the  pirates,  prepares,  a  feast  to  solemnize  his  nup- 
tials wi&  Charidea,  but  Calasiris,  with  consider- 
able ingenuity,  having  persuaded  Pelorus,  the  se- 
cond in  command,  that  Chariclea  is  enamoured  of 
him,  a  contest  naturally  arises  between  him  and 
Trachinus  during  the  feast,  and  the  other  pirates, 
espousing  different  sides  of  the  quarrel,  are  all 
slain  accept  Pelorus,  who  is  attacked  and  put  to 
fli^  by  Theagenes.  The  stratagem  of  Calasiris, 
however,  is  of  little  avail,  except  to  himself  r  for 
immediately  after  the  contest,  while  Calasiris  is 
sitting  on  a  hill  at  some  distance,  Theagenes  and 
Qiariclea  are  seised  by  a  band  of  Egjrptian  rob- 
bers, who  conduct  them  to  an  establishment  fcMrm- 
ed  on  an  island  in  a  remote  lake.    Thyamis,jthe 
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captain  of  the  biuadittiy  becomes  enammin^  of 
Chariclea,  and  declares  an  intenti<m  of  espousing 
heTi  Chariclea  pret^ids  that  sitie  is  the  sister  of 
TheageneSy  in  order  that  the  jealousy  of  the  rob«> 
ber  may  not  be  excited,  and  the  safety  of  her  lo4 
ver  endangered.  This  deceptian  is  practised  in 
other  parts  of  the  roraance,  particularly  when  Ar-> 
sace  becomes  enamouried  of  Theagenes  at  Mem-« 
phis^  The  incident  has  been  also  adopted  in  many 
of  the  subsequent  Greek  romances,  particularly  in 
Ismene  and  Ismenias,  who  declare  themsehres  to 
be  brother  and  sister  when  they  meet  in  a  servile 
condition  in  the  house  of  Sostratus.  This  notion 
was  perhaps  suggested  to  the  author  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea,  by  some  passages  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment^^^p'Heliodorus  was  a  bishop,  and  though  he 
did  not  arrive  at  that  dignity  till  af^er  the  compa- 
sition  of  his  romance,  he  must  have  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  that  Sarah  and  Abram  pass^ 
ed,  and  for  similar  reasonsi,  for  brother  and  sister 
while  in  Egypt,  and  that  Isaac  and  Rebecca  imf 
posed  on  the  people  of  Gerar  under  pretence  of 
the  same  relationship ;  stratagems  which  have  been 
much  applauded  by  St  Chrysostcmi,  St  Ambrose^ 
and  other  &thers  of  the  church. 

Chariclea,  however,  is  not  long  compelled  to 


assume  tiie  dmmcter  ef  the  Auter  ofTheagenei. 
The  oa^oBj  is  speedily  destroyed  by  the  forces  of 
die  satrap  of  Egypt,  who  was  excited  to  this  act 
of  authority  by  a  complaint  from  Nausides,  a 
Ivfeek  merchant,  that  the  banditti  had  carried  off 
his  mistress.  Thyamis,  the  captain  of  the  robbers, 
escapes  by  flight,  and  Cnemon,  a  young  Athenian^ 
who  had  been  detained  in  the  colony,  and  with 
whom  Theagenes  had  formed  a  friendship  during 
.his  confinement,  sets  out  in  quest  of  him*  Thea- 
genes and  Charidea  depart  soon  after  on  their  way 
to  a  certain  village,  where  they  had  agreed  to  meet 
GnemoD^  but  are  intercepted  on  the  road  by  the 
satrap's  forces.  Theagenes  is  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  Igmg  of  Persia ;  and  Charidea  being  fidsely 
chimed  by  Nausides  as  his  mistress,  is  conducted 
to  his  house.  Here  Calasiris  had  acddentally  fix- 
ed his  abode,  since  his  separation  from  Theagenes 
land  Charidea ;  and  was  also  doing  the  honours  of 
the  house  to  Cnemon  in  the  landlord's  absence. 
Charidea  being  recognised  by  Calasiris,  Nausides 
4diandons  the  claim  to  her  which  he  had  advanced, 
and  sets  sail  with  Cnemon  for  Greece^  while  Calasi*- 
ris  and  Charidea  proceed  in  search  of  Theagenes. 
On  arriving  at  Memphis,  they  find  that,  with  his 
usual  good  luck,  he  had  again  fallen  into  the  power 
ofThyasris,  and  was  besiegiBg  that  capital  along 
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with  the  robber.  A  treaty  of  peaces  however,  is 
speedily  concluded.  Thyamis  is  discovered  to  be 
the  son  of  Calasiris,  and  is  elected  high-priest  of 
Memphis.  Arsace,  wha  commanded  in  that  ciiy, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  foils  in  love  with 
Theagenes ;  but,  as  he  perseveres  in  resisting  all 
her  advances,  and  in  maintaining  his  fidelity  to 
Chariclea,  she  orders  him  to  be  put  to  the  torture : 
she  also  commands  her  nurse,  who  was  the  usual 
confidante  of  her  amours,  and  instrument-  of  her 
cruelty,  to  poison  Chariclea  ;  but  the  cup-bearer 
having  given  the  nurse  the  goblet  intended  for 
Chariclea,  she  expires  in  convulsions.  This,  how- 
ever, serves  as  a  pretext  to  condemn  Charidea  as 
a  poisoner,  and  she  is  accordingly  appmntedto  be 
burnt.  After  she  had  ascended  the  pile,  and  the 
fire  had  been  lighted,  she  is  saved  for  that  day 
by  the  miraculous  efiects  of  the  stone  Pantarbe^ 
which  she  wore  on  her  finger,  and  which  warded 
off  the  flames  from  her  person.  During  the  ensu- 
ing night  a  messenger  arrives  from  Oroondated, 
the  husband  of  Arsace,  who  was  at  that  time  car- 
rying on  a  war  against  the  Ethiopians :  he  had 
been  informed  of  .the  misconduct  of  his  wi£e,  and 
had  despatched  pne  of  his  officers  to  Memphis, 
-with  orders  to  bring  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to 
luB  camp.    Arsace  hangs  herself;  but  the  lovers 
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are  idcen  prisoners,  on  their  way  to  Oroondates, 
by  the  scoots  of  the  Ethiopiaa  anny,  and  are 
conducted  to  Hydaspes,  who  was  at  that  time  be- 
sieging Oroondates  ki  Syene.  This  city  having 
been  taken,  and  Oroondates  vanqoished  in  a  great 
battle,  Hydaspes  retunis  to  his  capital,  Meroe, 
where,  by  advice  of  his  G3na[inoBOphisto,  he  pro- 
poses to  sacrifice  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  deities  of  Ethiopia.  As  virgins 
were  idone  entitled  -to  the  privilege  of  being  ac- 
cepted  as  victims,  Chariclea  is  subjected  to  a  trial 
of  chastity,  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  novelists, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  find.  Theagenes,  while  on 
the  very  brink  of  sacrifice,  performs  many  feats 
of  strength  and  dexterity.  A  bull,  which  was  his 
companion  in  misfortune,  having  broken  from  the 
altar,  Theagenes  follows  him  on  horseback,  aub- 
dues  him,  aad  returns  on  his  back.^  At  length, 
when  the  two  lovers  are  about  to  be  immolated^ 
Dharielea,  by  means  of  the  ring  and  fillet  which 
had  been  attached  to  her  at  her  birth,  and  had 
been  carefully  preserved,  is  discovered  to  be  the 
"daughter  of  Hydaspes,  which  is  farther  eoofirm- 

^  This  exercise,  called  Taurokathaptht  was  inteDded  to 
initre  ^otuth  .to  martial  fatigue,  aod  was  much  practised  io 
Thessaly,  the  country  of  Tbeageoes,  wbeDce  it  was  after- 
wards introduced  at  Rome. 
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.  ad  by  the  testiraofiy  of  SisinudifeSi '  once  ^er  re* 
puted  father;  and  by  the  opportuae  arriYBl  of 
Charicles,  priest  of  Delphot,  ^i4io  was  watering 
through  the  world  in  search  of  Chariclea.  After 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  GynmosopUsts, 
Chariclea  obtains  h^  own  release  and  that  of 
Theagenes,  is  united  to  him  In  manriag^^  and  ac* 
kdowledged  as  heiress  of  the  Ethiopian  empire. 

Such  is  the  abstractt  of  the  story  of  ThisAgenes 
fuid  Chariclea.  Now  the  chief  excellendes  of  the 
Bbcfty^  or  nuda  materia  of  a  romanoey  are  Novellyf 
.PiFobabiltty,  and  Viu*iety  of  Incident ;  in  each  of 
which  views  it  may  be. proper  to  examine  this  fic- 
titious narrative. 

Of  the  claims  of  Heliodonis  to  originality  of 
invention  we  are  incompetent  judges,  as  the  ro- 
-maaces  that  preceded  Theagmies  and  Chariclea 
have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Many  of  the 
adventures,  however,  are  probably  taken  from 
Diogenes  and  Jamblichus ;  and  it  is  eren  suspect^ 
ed  that  the  leading  events  in  the  story  have  been 
founded  on  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  called  the  Cap- 
tives, (Atxfm?utTi)  not  now  extant.'  A  few  of  tho 
incidents  seem  also  to  have  been  borrowed  from 


'  Bourdelotii  Aflimadvers.  p«3.  Casaub.ad  Atben.  I.  L 
c.  23. 


^  sacred  wrilings.  The  stratagem  of  Ssrih  and  , 
Abrafaam  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  the 
frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  the  bishop  may 
have  acquired  his  fondness  for  visions ;  and  the 
powerful  effects  prodttoed  by  ttte  sMoe  of  Andro* 
meda  on  the  complexion  of  his  heroine,  would  not 
iq>pear  impossible  to  one  who  knew  the  success  of 
the  contrivanoe  by  which  Jacob  obtained  so  large 
a  portimi  of  the  lanibs  of  Laban. 

As  to  probab^ty  of  incident,  HeBodorus  out* 
rskges  all  verisimilitude  in  different  ways ;  as  for 
example,  by  die  extraordiBary  intemews  which  he 
brmgs  about,  and  the  summary  manner  in  which 
he  disposes  of  a  character  which  has  become  $u« 
pemumerary.  When  it  is  convennent  for  him  that 
two  persons  siould  meet,  one  of  them  comes  to 
travd  in  a  country  where  apparently  he  had  no- 
diing  to  do ;  and  when  a  character  becomes  super- 
fluous, the  author  finds  no  better  resource  tlian 
iafiirmiBg  us  that  he  was  bit  by  an  asp,  or  died 
saddaAy  in  the  nigfat.  Unexpected  events  no 
doubt  enliven  a  narrative ;  but  if  they  greatly  vio* 
hte  the  oider  and  course  of  nature,  that  belief  in 
an  ideal  presence,  whicdi  is  casentihl  to  relish  or 
interest,  is  totally  overtln^wn ;  and  the  credence 
of  reality  beiag  once  destroyed,  the  waking  droam 
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Cannot  agcdn  be  r^tored,  nor  can  the  reader  con^ 
cdve  even  the  probahle  incidentsf  as  passing  be- 
fore him* 

In  the  romance  of  Hdiodorus,  the  changes  of 
Fortune  also  wre  too  frequent  and  too  much  of  the 
same  nature,  as  a11  the  adventures  and  distresses  in 
the  hook  originate  in  the  hero  or  heroine  -fiedling 
into  the  hands  of  robbers.  This,  it  is  true^  gives 
rise  to  many  romantic  incidents,  but  also  produces 
an  unvaried  and  tiresome  recurrence  of  similar  mis- 
fortunes. In  works  of  art,  we  wish  for  that  diver- 
sity exhibited  in  the  appearances  of  nature,  and 
require  that  every  step  should  bring  to  view  some 
object,  or  some  arrangement,  which  has  not  been 
previously  presented. 

The  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Tricca,  however, 
has  received  considerable  embellishment  from  the 
dispositum  of  the  fieyi>le,  and  the  artful  manner  in 
which  the  tale /is  disclosed.  The  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  story  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
the  su^ense  in  which  the  mind  is.  held,  and  the 
subsequent  evolution  of  what  seeoied  intricate,  is 
praised  by  Tasso,  who  greatly  anhnired,  and  was 
much  indebted  to  Heliodorus :  ^^  II  lasciar,"  says 
he,  ^'  Fauditor  sospeso  procedendo  dal  confiiso  ai 
distinto,  dall  universale  a'  parlicolari  e  arte  per- 
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petua  di  Vergilioi  e  questa  «  una  deile  cagioni 
che  fa  placer  tanto  Eliodoro."  *  Nor  are  the  in- 
cidents arranged  in  the  chronological  order  of 
the  preceding  romancesy  and  of  modem  novels. 
The  work  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  in 
imitation  ofthe  epic  poem0  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  a  manner  the  most  romantic,  and  best  fitted  to 
excite  cariosity.  Commencing  immediately  after 
the  contest  had  taken  place  among  the  pirates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  for  the  possession  of 
Chariclea,  it  represents  a  band  of  £g3rptian  ban- 
ditti, assembled  at  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  summit 
of  a  promontory,  and  looking  towards  the  sea.  A 
vessel  loaded  with  spoil  is  lying  at  anchor.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  feast.  As  the  robbers  ad- 
vance td  seize  the  vessel,  a  young  lady  of  exquisite 
beauty,  whose  i^pearance  is  charmingly  described, 
and  whom  we  afterwards  find  to  be  Chariclea,  is 
represented  sitting  on  a  rock,  while  a  young  man 
lies  wounded  beside  her.  The  narrative  proceeds 
in  the  person  of  the  author,  till  the  meeting  of 
Cnemon  and  Calasiris  in  the  house  of  Nausicles, 
where  Calasiris  relates  the  early  history  of  Cha- 

'  (^ere,  vol.  X.  p.  103.  ed.  Venezia. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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tidct,  die  tme  cf  her  ■ftclioii  fig  The^cBfe^ 
Ikt  dpiore  uj  tne  iwiitcfc  It  flnsly  ntfwcwct^ 
be  coofieaMid,  dot  die  waAar  ham  ahown  litde 
jmigmmt  in  maikbig  one  of  die  dnnctere  in  die 
nomanoe  iwuwiiit  die  ndfcntures  of  n  hero  and 
heroine.  Thb  is  die  moat  onaaaal  and  die  "Want 
spedea  of  namtion  that  can  be  adopted,  eqpe- 
daH  J  where  an  inc^^ent  passion  is  to  be  painted. 
The  hero  or  heroine,  while  rdating  dwir  stoiy, 
may  nataraOy  describe  their  own  feelings;  and 
an  author  is  supposed  to  possess  the  privil^e  of 
seeing  into  the  hearts  of  his  characters ;  bot  it 
can  ne^er  be  imagined  that  a  third  person  in  a 
novel  should  be  aUe  to  percehre  and  portray 
all  the  sentimentB  and  emotions  of  the  prindpai 
actors. 

But  the  defects  in  the  plan  of  the  work  do  not 
end  with  the  narrative  of  Calasiris*  After  the  au- 
thor has  resumed  the  story,  he  destroys  our  inte- 
rest in  every  event  by  previously  informing  us  that 
the  persons  concerned  had  dreamed  it  was  to  take 
place.  The  effect,  too,  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
situations  in  the  work  is  injured  by  a  fiiult  in  dis- 
position. When  Chariclea  is  about  to  be  sacrificed 
in  Ethiopia,  we  feel  no  terror  for  her  fate,  nor 
that  unexpected  joy  at  her  deliverancci  so  much 
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extolled  by  Huet  ;*  as  we  know  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hydaspes,  and  has  her  credentials  along 
with  her.  This  knowledge,  it  is  true,  increases 
the  pleasure  that  arises  from  sympathy  with  Hy- 
daspes,  and  entering  into  his  emotions ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  romance  would  have  been  greater, 
had  the  birth  of  Chariclea  been  concealed  till  the 
conclusion.  This  could  have  been  done  with  slight 
alterations,  and  would  have  formed,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  a  technical  word,  an  Anagnorosis,  not 
only  to  the  characters  in  the  work,  but  also  to  the 
reader. 

Nor  can  the  disposition  of  the  episodes  be  much 
commended.  The  adventures  of  Cnemon,  which 
seem  to  be  taken  from  the  story  of  H3rppolitus, 
have  no  great  beauty  or  interest  in  themselves ; 
they  do  not  fiow  naturally  from  the  main  subject, 
and  are  introduced  too  early. ,  The  only  other 
episode  of  much  length  is  the  account  of  the  siege 
of  Syene,  and  the  battle  between  Oroondates  and 
Hydaspes,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ninth 
book ;  and,  however  well  described,  entirely  take 
away  our  concern  in  the  &te  of  Chariclea,  and  in 

"*  Sacrificii  horrori  incpina  succedit  loelitia,  ob  libe ratam 
pericolo  praesenti  pueUam.^-iJuet.  de  Origine  Fabalaram, 
p.  37. 
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fact,  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  de- 
scription, at  the  very  moment  when  the  story  is 
approaching  to  a  crisis,  and  when  our  interest 
would  have  been  raised  the  highest,  had  our  im- 
pressions remained  uninterrupted. 

Next  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  incidents,  the  Ornaments  of  a 
romance  should  be  chiefly  considered ;  of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  Style,  the  Characters, 
the  Sentiments,  and  the  Descriptions. 

The  Style  of  Heliodorus  has  been  blamed  as  too 
figurative  and  poetical;  but  this  censure  seems 
chiefly  applicable  to  those  passages  where  he  has 
interwoven  verses  of  the  Greek  poets,  from  whom 
he  has  frequently  borrowed.  All  his  comparisons 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Homer ;  but  Sophocles, 
whom  he  often  imitates,  and  sometimes  copies, 
appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  author.  Yet, 
considering  the  period  in  which  Heliodorus  lived, 
his  style  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity, and  would  not  have  disgraced  an  earlier 
age.  "  His  diction,**  says  Photius,*  "  is  such  as 
becomes  the  subject ;  it  possesses  great  sweetness 
and  simplicity,  and  is  free  from  affectation ;  the 
words  used  are  expressive,  and  if  sometimes  figu- 

'  Cod.  Ixziii.  p.  159. 
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latiye,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  always  per- 
spicuous, and  such  as  clearly  exhibit  the  object  of 
which  the  delineation  is  attempted.  The  periods 
too  are  constructed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
Tariatlons  of  the  stovy ;  they  have  an  agreeable 
alternation  of  length  and  shortness ;  and,  finally, 
the  whole  composition  is  such  as  to  have  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  narration." 

In  the  painting  of  Character,  Heliodorus  is  ex- 
tremely defective ;  Theagenes,  in  particular,  is  a 
weak  and  insipid  personage.  The  author,  indeed, 
possesses  a  wonderful  art  of  introducing  those 
who  are  destined  to  bear  a  part  in  the  romance,  iq 
situations  calculated  to  excite  sympathy,  but  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  them  we  lose  all  concern 
in  their  hie  from  their  insipidity.  In  fact,  Cha- 
riclea  is  the  only  interesting  person  in  the  work* 
She  is  represented  as  endued  with  great  strength 
of  mind,  united  to  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  an 
address  which  turns  every  situation  to  the  best 
advantage.  Indeed  in  all  the  ancient  romances 
the  heroine  is  invariably  the  most  engaging  and 
spirited  character ; — a  circumstance  which  cannot 
but  surprise,  when  we  consider  what  an  inferior 
part  the  women  o£  Greece  acted  in  society,  and 
how  little  they  mingled  in  the  affiurs  of  life. 

Heliodorus  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  author  of 
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the  Parnassus  Reformed,  for  having  attributed  to 
his  hero  such  excessive  modesty,  that  he  gave  his 
mistress  a  box  on  the  ear  when  she  approached  to 
embrace  him.  These  railleries,  however,  are  found- 
ed on  misrepresentation.  Theagenes  met  Chariclea 
at  Memphis,  but  mistaking  both  her  person  and 
character  from  her  wretdied  dress  and  appearance, 
he  inflicted  a  blow  to  get  rid  of  her  importunities-*- 
an  unhandsome  reception,  no  doubt,  to  any  wo- 
man, but  which  proves  nothing  as  to  his  sentiments 
concerning  Chariclea.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
remark  as  he  advances,  that  pirates  and  robbers 
have  a  principal  shfure  in  the  action  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Greek  romances,  as  well  as  in  the  Ethio- 
pic  adventures.  Their  leaders  are  frequently  the 
second  characters,  and  occupy  the  part  of  the 

* 

unsuccessful  lovers  of  the  heroine ;  but  are  not 
always  painted  as  endued  with  any  peculiar  bad 
qualities,  or  as  exciting  horror  in  the  other  per- 
sons of  the  work.  Nor  is  this  representation 
inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the  period  in 
which  the  action  of  these  romances  is  placed. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  piracy  was  not  ac- 
counted a  dishonourable  employment.  In  the 
ancient  poets,  those  that  sml  along  the  shore  are 
usually  accosted  with  the  question,  whether  they 
are  pirates^  as  if  the  enquiry  could  not  be  consi- 
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dered  a  reproooh  from  those  who  were  anxious  to 
be  infonnedy  and  as  if  those  who  were  interro- 
gated would  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  their 
vocation.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war,  the  JEtolians,  Acarnanians,  and  some  other 
nations,  subsisted  by  piracy ;  and  in  the  early  ages 
of  Greece,  it  was  the  occupation  of  all  those  who 
resided  near  the  coast.  **  The  Grecians/'  sajrs 
Thucydidesy  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  History, 
'<  took  up  the  trade  of  piracy  under  the  command 
of  persons  of  the  greatest  ability  amongst  them ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  enriching  syph  $4yaiitif rers 
and  subsisting  thdr  poor,  they  landed  aqd  plun? 
dered  by  surprise  unfortified  places,  or  scattered 
villages.  Nor  was  this  an  employment  of  reproach, 
but  rather  an  instrument  of  glory.  Soine  people 
of  the  continent  are  even  at  the  present  day  a 
proof  of  this,  as  they  ftill  attribute  honour  to  such 
exploits,  if  performed  ifitb  due  respect  and  hu- 
manity." 

Helipdorus  abounds  in  Descriptions,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  interesting.  His  accounts  of 
many  of  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  are  said  to 
be  very  correct,  and  he  describes  particular  places 
with  an  accuracy  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
reality  to  his  romance.  He  seldom,  however,  de> 
lineates  the  great  outlines  of  natiure,  or  touches  on 
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those  accidents  which  render  scenery  suUime  or 
beautiful — ^he  chiefly  delights  in  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  pomp  of  embassies  and  processions^ 
and,  as  was  natural  in  a  priest,  of  sacrifices,  or 
religious  rites«  These  might  be  tiresome  or  even 
disgusting  in  a  modern  novel,  but  the  representa- 
tion of  manners,  of  customs,  and  of  ceremonies,  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  in  an  old  romance,  than 
pictures  of  general  nature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
ticlea  has  supplied  with  materials  many  of  the 
early  writers  of  Romance.  It  was  imitated  in 
the  composition  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and  subse- 
quent Greek  fablers;  and  although  I  cannot 
trace  the  resemblance  which  is  said  to  exist  be- 
tween the  work  of  Heliodorus,  and  that  species 
of  modem  novel  first  introduced  by  Richard- 
son,' it  was  unquestionably  the  model  of  those 
heroic  fictions,  which,  through  the  writings  of 
Gomberville  and  Scuderi,  became  for  a  consider- 
able period  so  popular  and  prevalent  in  France. 
The  modem  Italian  poets  have  also  availed  fiiem- 
selves  of  the  incidents  that  occur  in  the  work 
of  Heliodoms.  Thus  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth  and  early  life  of  Clorinda,  related  by  Arsete 
in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 

>  Barbauld's  Preface  to  Richardson* 
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are  taken,  with  hardly  any  variation,  from  the 
story  of  the  infiincy  of  Chariclea.*   The  proposed 


1 


Bene  gia  rEtiopia,  e  fone  regge 
Seoapo  ancor,  coo  fortuoato  impero. 
Qtti?i  lo  pagan  fui  kfto  e  fui  tra  gregge 
D*aiicelle  aTTolto  in  femminil  meitlero^ 
JUiaistro  fatto  delta  regia  Moglle, 
Clie  bnina  d  si,  ma  li  braoo  U  bel  non  togUe. 

D*  Una  pietosa  litoria,  e  df  devote 
Figure  la  iva  staosa  cfa  dipinta* 
Yeigine  biaoca  i1  bel  volto,  e  le  gote 
VermigUa  d  qai?i  presso  ao  Drago  av?iota« 
Coll  asta  il  moostro  il  cavalier  percaote  { 
Giace  la  fera  net  suo  saogue  estiata  3 
QuItI  Mveote  eila  s'atterra>  e  spiega 
Le  sae  tacite  colpe,  e  piaiige^  e  prega* 

Ingravida  frattanto,  ed  espoo  fuori 

(£  to  foeti  colei)  Candida  figlia : 

Si  tarba,  e  degl*  iwoliti  colori. 

Quasi  d*aD  naovo  mostro,  ha  marovigliai 

Ma  percbe  il  Re  conosce,  e  i  suoi  furori, 

Celargli  il  parto  alfin  si  ricoDsiglia  ; 

Ch'  egli  avria  dai  candor,  che  in  te  si  vede# 

Argomentato  in  lei  non  bianca  fede« 

£d  in  tna  vece  una  fanciuHa  nera 
Peosa  mostrargli  poco  innaozi  oata. 
£  perche  fa  la  torrc,  ove  chias*  era, 
Dalle  donoe,  e  da  me  solo  abitata ; 
A  me,  cha  le  fui  servo,  e  con  sincera 
Mente  Tamai  ti  di^  non  batteaizata : 
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sacrifice  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the  birth  of 
Chariclea  have  likewise  been  imitated  in  the  Fas- 
tor  Fido  of  Guarini,  and  through  it  in  the  Astrea 

of  D'Urf^ 

Racine  had  at  one  time  intended  writing  a  dra- 
ma on  the  subject  of  thiis  romance,  a  plan  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  Dorat,  in  his  tragedy 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  which  was  acted  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1762.  It  also  suggested  the  plot 
of  an  old  English  tragi-comedy  by  9n  unknown 
auth(»ry  entitled  The  Strange  DiscoYcry* 

Hardy,. the  French  poet,  wrote  eight  tragedies 
in  verse  on  the  same  subject,  without  materially 
altering  the  ground-work  of  the  romance, — an 
instance  of  literary  prodigality  which  is  perhaps 
unexampled.  The  story,  though  well  fitted  for 
narrative,  is  unsuitable  for  tragedy,  which  indeed 
is  acknowledged  by  Dorat  in  his  preliminary  dis- 
course. ^^  I  was  seized/'  observes  he,  ^*  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  I  raised  a  tottering  edifice  with  romantic 
proportions,  and  wrote  with  inconceivable  ^armth 
a  cold  and  languid  drama." 


■T^ 


Ne  gia  poleva  allor  battesmo  darti, 
Che  TuBp  noi  kostien  di  quelle  parli. 

Pianj^endo  a  me  ti  porse,  e  mi  commise, 
Ch*  10  lontapaa  nudrir  ti  conducessi. 

Gerus*  Liber,  canto  12,  st.  ¥},  &c. 
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If  we  may  judge  by  success,  the  events  of  the 
roQiance  are  better  adapted  to  furnish  materials  to 
the  artist  than  the  tragic  poet.  Two  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  that  occur  in  the  work  of  He* 
Jiodorus  have  been  finely  delineated  by  Raphael, 
in  separate  paintings,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Julio  Romano.  In  one  he  has  seized  the  moment 
when  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  meet  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphos,  and  Chariclea  presents  Theagenes 
with  a  torch  to  kindle  the  sacrifice.  In  the  other 
he  has  chosen  for  his  subject  the  capture  of  the 
Tyrian  ship,  in  which  Calasirts  was  conducting 
Theagenes  and  Chariplea  to  the  coast  of  Sicily* 
The  vessel  is  suppoted  to  have  already  struck  to 
the  pirates,  and  Chariclea  is  exhibited,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  in  a  suppliant  posture,  implo- 
ring Tradiinus  that  she  might  not  be  separated 
firom  h^  lover  and  Calasiris. 

Theagenes  and  Chariclea  was  received  with 
much  applause  in  the  age  in  which  it  appeared. 
The  popularity  of  a  work  invariably  produces 
imitation ;— and  hence  the  style  of  composition 
which  had  recently  been  introduced,  was  soon 
adopted  by  various  writers. 

Of  these,  Achilles  Tatius'  comes  next  to  Heli- 

Bodeik  LipsiiB,  1776.— See  Appciialx,  ^o;  3. 
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odorus  in  time,  and  perhaps  in  merit.  Though  in 
many  respects  he  has  imitated  his  predecessor,  it 
may  in  the  first  place  be  remarked,  that  he  has 
adopted  a  mode  of  narrative  totally  different.  The 
author  introduces  himself  as  gazing  at  the  picture 
of  Europa,  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  in  Sidon.  While  thus  employed,  he  is 
accosted  by  Clitophon,  who,  without  previous  ac- 
quaintance, relates  to  him  his  whole  adventures, 
which  are  comprised  in  eight  books.  This  way 
of  introducing  the  story  is  no  doubt  very  absurd, 
but  when  once  it  is  commenced,  the  plan  of  nar- 
ration is  preferable  to  that  part  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea  which  is  told  by  pi  inferior  character 
in  the  work. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  the  romance  :— 
Clitophon  resided  at  his  father's  house  in  Tyre, 
where  his  cousin  Leucippe  came  to  seek  refuge 
from  a  war  which  was  at  that  time  carried  on 
against  her  native  country.  These  young  relatives 
became  mutually  enamoured,  and  Leucippe's  mo- 
ther having  discovered  Clitophon  one  night  in  the 
chamber  of  her  daughter,  the  lovers  resolved  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  her  anger  by  flight.  Accom- 
panied by  Clinias,  a  friend  of  Clitophon,  they  sail- 
ed in  the  first  instance  for  Berytus.  A  conversation 
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whidi  took  place  between  Clitophon  and  Clinias 
during  the  voyage,  seems  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  smgular  disquisition  contained  in  the 
B^itnsy  attributed  to  Lucian,  and  usually  publish- 
ed in  his  works.  After  a  short  stay  at  Berytiu, 
the  fugitives  set  out  for  Alexandria :  the  vessel 
ivas  wrecked  on  the  third  day  of  the  voyage,  buft 
Clitophon  and  Lencippe,  adhering  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  the  same  plank,  were  drivoa  on 
shore  near  Pdusium,  in  Egypt.  At  this  place  they 
hired  a  vessel  to  carry  them  to  Alexandria,  but 
while  sailing  up  the  Nile  they  were  seized  lyfr  a 
band  of  robbers  who  infested  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  robbers  were  soon  after  attacked  by 
I  the  Egyptian  forces,  commanded  by  Charmides, 
to  whom  Clitophon  escaped  during  the  heat  of  the 
engagement* — Leucippe,  however,  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  who,  with  much  solem- 
nity, apparently  ripped  up  our  heroine  close  to 
the  army  of  Charmides,  and  in  the  sight  of  her  lo- 
ver, who  was  prevented  from  interfering  by  a  de^ 
fosse  which  separated  the  two.  armies.  The  ditch 
having  been  filled  up,  Clitophon  in  the  course  of 
the  night  went  to  immolate  himself  on  the  spot 
where  Leucippe  had  been  interred.  He  arrived 
at  her  tomb,  but  was  preyented  from  executing 
his  purpose  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  ser- 
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vwat  Satyrus,  and  of  Menelausy  a  young  man  wb9 
had  sailed  with  him  in  the  vessel  from  Berytus, 
These  two  persons  had  also  escaped  from  the 
shipwreck,  and  had  afterwards  faUen  into  the 
power  of  the  robbers.  By  them  Leucippe  had 
been  accommodated  with  a  false  uterus,  made  of 
sheep's  skin,  which  gave  rise  to  the  deceptio  visus 
above  related.  At  the  command  of  Menelaus, 
Leucippe  issued  from  the  tomb^  and  proceeded 
with  Clitophon  and  Menelaus  to  the  quarters  of 
Charmides.  In  a  short  time  this  commander  be- 
came enamoured  of  Leucippe,  as  did  idso  Gorgi- 
as,  one  of  his  officers.  Gorgias  gave  her  a  potion 
calculated  to  inspire  her  with  reciprocal. passion, 
but  which,  being  too  strong,  affected  her  with  a. 
species  of  madness  of  a  very  indecorous  charac- 
ter. ■  She  is  cured,  however,  by  Chaereas,  an- 
other person  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  Uie  potion  from  the 
servant  of  Gorgias.  Taking  Chaereas  along  with 
them,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  sail  for  Alexan- 
dria«    Soon  after  their  arrival,  Leucippe  was  car- 

*  Vuiiug  tbiB  state  of  mental  alienation  she  coromitf 
innjiy  acts  of  extravagance.  She  boxes  her  lover  on  the 
ear,  repulses  Menelaus  vtiib  her  feet,  and  at  Inst  quarrels 
with  her  petticoats;  h  J«  vr^o^veiXatn  h/jiXf  »>»  <^gorri^iwa 
»{tt7rrw  m  ywh  f^h  ifis-^cn  ^i^f(•  1.  4^  c.  9. 
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ried  offite>m  the  neighbourhood  of  that  plaoe|.aDd 
hurried  6n  board  a  vessel  by  a  troop  of.  banditti 
employed  by  Chaereas.  Clitophon  pursued  the 
vessel,  but  when  just  coming  up  with  it  he  saw 
the  head  of  a  person  he  mistook  for  Leucippe 
struck  off  by  the  robbers.  Disheartened  by  this 
incident,  he  relinquished  the  pursuit  and  returned 
to  .Vlexandria.  -There  he  was  informed  that  Melite, 
a  rich  Ephesian  widow,  at  that  time  residing  in 
Alexandria,  had  i&llen  in  love  with  him.  This  in- 
telligence he  received  from  his  old  friend  Clinias, 
who,  afier  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
embarked  with  Clitophon,  had  got  on  shore  by  the 
usual  expedient  of  a  plank,  and  now  suggested  to 
his  friend  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  pre- 
dilection of  Melite.  In  compliance  with  this  sug- 
gestion, he  set  sail  with  her  for  Ephesus,  but  per- 
sisted in  postponing  the  nuptials  till  they  should 
'  reach  that  place,  spite  of  the  most  vehement  impor- 
tunities on  the  part  of  the  widow.  Op  their  arrival 
at  Ephesus  the  marriage  took  place,  but  before  Me- 
lite*s  object  in  the  marriage  had  been  accomplish- 
ed, Clitophon  discovered  Leucippe  among  his 
wife^s  slaves ;  and  Thersander,  Melite's  husband, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  drowned,  arrived  at 
Ephesus.    Clitophon  was  instantly  confined  by 
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the  enniged  husband ;  but,  on  condition  o£  put* 
ting  the  last  seal  to  the  now  invalid  marriagOy  he 
escaped  by  the  intervention  of  Melite,  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  overtaken  by  The? - 
Sander,  and  brought  back  to  confinement*  Ther- 
sander,  of  course,  fell  in  love  with  Leudppe,  but 
not  being  able  to  engage  her  affections,  he  brought 
two  actions ;  one  declaratory,  that  Leucippe  was 
his  slave,  and  a  prosecution  against  Clitophon  for 
marrying  his  wife.  The  debates  on  both  sides  are 
insufferably  tiresome.  The  priest  of  Diana,  with 
whom  Leucippe  had  taken  refuge,  lavishes  much 
abuse  on  Thersander,  which  is  returned  on  his 
part  with  equal  volubility.  Leucippe  is  at  last 
subjected  to  a  trial  of  chastity  in  the  cave  of  Dia- 
na, from  which  the  sweetest  music  issued  when 
entered  by  those  who  resembled  its  goddess.  Ne- 
ver were  notes  heard  so  melodious  as  those  by 
which  Leucippe  was  vindicated.  Thersander  was 
of  course  nonsuited,  and  retired  loaded  with  in- 
famy. Leucippe  then  related  that  it  was  a  wo- 
man dressed  in  her  clothes,  whose  head  had  been 
struck  off  by  the  banditti,  in  order  to  deter  Clito- 
phon from  farther  pursuit,  but  that  a  quarrel  ha- 
ving arisen  among  them  on  her  account,  Chaereas 
was  slain,  and  after  his  death  slie  was  sold  by  the 


otber  pirates  to  SMheneSb  Bj  him  she  lud  been 
fmekaaeA  fef  Theisander,  kt  whose  serrice  8h8 
renaiBed  titt  diseovesed  bj  Glitopboa, 

In  this  ronuuice  bmu^  of  the  deseiipti'oiis  are 
borrotired  firom  Philestsaftoe,  and  the  Hero  and 
Leander  ci  Muaaeua.  Some  o^  the  evente  have 
abo  be^  taken  ilrem  Heliodoros..  Like  that  au* 
tiler,  TaticKh  niakee  frequent  lue  of  vobbers,  pi- 
ratesi  and  dreams ;  bait  the  general'  style  of  his 
work  is  totally  diSer^t*  If  Iftierebe  less  sweetness 
and  interest  than  in  Thea^nies  and  Ghamdieai 
there  is  more  bustle  in  the  action.  A  nmnber  of 
the  amorous  stratagems,  too,  are  original  and  well 
imagined — such  as  Clitophon's  discoarse  on  love 
with  Satyrus,  in  the  hearing  of  Leucippe ;  and 
the  beautiful  incident  of  the  bee,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  D*Urf(§,  and  by  Tasso  in  hia  Aminta, 
where  Sylvia  having  pretendled  to  euM  Phyllis, 
whom  a  bee  had  stung,  by  kissing  her,  Aminta 
perceiving  this,  feigns  that  he  too  bad  been  stung, 
in  order  that  Sylvia,  pil^ring  his  pain^  might  apply 
a  similar  remedy.'    Among  these  devices  may  be 


'  FiogendOf  cb*  nn  ape  avcste  mono 
11  mio  labro  dl  sotto,  incomiaciai 
A  lameotarmi  di  cotal  maoiera, 
Che  qaella  medlcioa*  cbe  la  lio^a 
Non  richiedeva,  il  toUo  richiedeva. 

toL.  I.  n 
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mentioned  the  petition  cEE  Melite  to  Leucippe, 
whom  she  believes  to  be  a  ThessdliflHy  t6  procure 
her  herbs  fot  a  potion  that  may  gain  her  the  affec- 
tions of  Clitophon.  The  sacrifice,  too,  of  Leticippe 
by  the  robbers  in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  is  hap- 
pily imagined,  were  not  the  solution  of  the  enig- 
ma so  fetched.  As  the  work  advances,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  gradually  decreases  in 
interest,  and  that  these  agteeable  incidents  are 
more  thinly  scattered.  Towards  the  conclusion 
it  becomes  insuffisrably  tiresome,  and  the  author 


Lb  semplicelta  Silvia, 

Fietofla  del  mio  male, 

8*oArididaraite 

A  la  finta  ferita*  Alii  lasso,  e  fece 

Pin  cufia,  e  pia  mortale 

La  mia  paga  verace. 

Qaando  le  labra  sue 

Giaase  a  le  labra  mie^ 

Ne  1'  api  d*  alcun  fiore 

CoglioB  si  dolce  il  mel,  ch*  allliora  lo  coisi 

Da  qoeile  ftrescfae  Rose 

Ma  Bietttre  «1  cor  sceodeva 

Quella  dolcens  mista 

D'  00  secrete  veleno, 

Tal  dllettD  n*  havea, 

Clie  flngendo  ch*  ancortaon  mi  passasse 

II  dolor  di  qael  mono, 

Feisi,ch*eIlapiovoIt« 

Vi  replied  V  iocaoto. 

AmhUmf  act  U  sc.  Sir 
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4imq^lefl  not  to  yiolata  all  yerhiinilitude  in  the 
events  re]lit^      .     . 

Indeed,  through  the  whole  rondaiice,  Want  of 
prohability  seems  the  great  defect*  Nothing  can 
he  more. absurd  or  unnatural  than  the  fidse  ute- 
rus-r-nothing  can  be  worse  imagined  than  the 
vindication  of  the  heroine  in  the  cave  of  Diana, 
which  is  the  final  solution  of  the  romance.  When 
it  is  necessary  for  the  story  that  Thersander  should 
be  informed  who  Leucippe  is,  the  author  makes 
.him  overhear  a  soliloquy,  in  which  she  reports 
.to  herself  a  full  account  of  her  genealogy,  and 
an  abridgement  of  her  whole  adventures,  A  soli- 
loquy can  never  be  properly  in^oduced,  unless 
the  speaker  is  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
paBCHon,  or  reasons  on  some  important  subject; 
but  as  Heliodorus  borrowed  from  Sophocles,  so 
Tatius  is  said  to  have  imitated  Euripides.  From 
him  he  may  have  taken  this  unnatural  species  of 
soliloquy,  as  this,  impropriety  exists  in  almost  all 
the  introductions  to  the  tragedies  of  that  poet* 

Tatius  has  been  much  blamed  for  the  immora- 
lity of  his  romance,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  particular  passages  which  are  ex- 
tremely exceptionable ;  yet,  however  odious  some 
of  these  may  be  considered,  the  general  moral 
tendency  of  the  story  is  good  ;--a  remark  which 
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may  be  extended  €o  aD  tibe  iGrreek  rdm^aeei.  Ta» 
tius  punishes  his  hero  and  heroine  ^nr*  eloping 
from  their  fiithers*  honse,  and  afterwards  rewards 
them  for  theirlong  fidelity. 

The  ClitopfaoD  and  Leudppe  of  Tatius  dees  not 
seem  to  have  been  composed  like  Theagenes  and 
Chariciea,  as  a  romance  equidly  interesting  and 
well  written  throughout,  but  as  a  species  of  patch- 
work, m  difierent  places  of  which  the  author  might 
exhibit  the  variety  of  his  talents.  At  one  time  he 
is  anxious  to  shew  Ins  taste  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture ;  at  another  his  acquaintance  with  natund  his- 
tory ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  bo<^  his  sHU  in 
declamation.  But  his  principal  excellence  lies  in 
descriptions ;  and  though  these  are  too  luxuriant, 
they  are  in  general  beautiftd,  the  objects  being  at 
once  well  iselected,  and  so  painted  as  to  form  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  distinct  and  hvefy  image. 
As  examples  of  his  merit  in  this  way  may  be  in- 
stanced, his  description  of  a  garden,  (L  i.  c.  16,) 
and  (^  a  tempest  fi^lowed  by  a  shipwreck,  (1.  iii. 
c.  234.)  We  may  also  menti(m  his  accounts  of  the 
pictures  of  Europa,  (1.  i.  c.  1,)  of  Andromeda^  (K 
iii.  c.  7,)  and  Prometheus,  (1.  iii.  c.  8,)  in  which 
his  descriptions  and  criticisms  are  executed  with 
very  considerable  taste  and  feeling.  Indeed,  the 
remarks  on  these  paintings  &rm  a  presumption  of 
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die  lulnuioedstate  of  the  art  at  the  period  in  whicli 
Tatios  irr<tte,  or  «t  leMt  of  tbe  estanattoo  in  which 
it  was  held,  snd  dPdrd  matter  of  much  curiont 
specukition  to  connoisBeun  and  artists. 

Writers,  howev^er,  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves 
in  enlargmg  where  tiiey  eiecd ;  accordingly  the 
descriptions  of  Tatius  are  too  iMMierous,  and  some* 
tones  very  absurdly  introduced.  Thus  CHtophon, 
when  mentioning  the  prepanjfcioM  for  his  marrio 
^e  widi  a  woman  he  disliked,  presents  the  reader 
widi  a  long  description  of  a  nock-lace  which  was 
purchased  foe  her,  and  also  enters  into  a  detail 
Gonoeming  the  origin  of  dying  pnrple,  (1.  ii.  c.  11 ;) 
he  likewise  introduces  very  awkwardly  an  account 
of  various  zoolc^gical  curiosities.  (1.  ii.  c.  14«)  In- 
deed, he  seems  particularly  fond  of  natural  his* 
tory,  and  gives  very  animated  and  correct  deline* 
ations  of  the  hippopotamus,  (1.  iv.  c.  2,  Sec)  of 
the  elephant,  (1.  iv.  c.  4,)  and  the  crocodile,  (1.  iv. 
c  19.) 

The  description  of  the  rise  and  Egress  of  the 
passion  of  Clitophon  for  Lencippe  is  extremely 
well  executed.  Of  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus.  Theagenes  and  Chariclesi 
at  first  sight  are  violently  and  mutually  enamour- 
ed ;  in  Tatius  we  have  more  of  the  restless  agita- 
tion of  love  and  tbe  arts  of  courtship.    Indeed, 
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this  is  .by  mucli  the^best  part  of  the  CUtopho^  and 
liieucippe,  as  the  author  diacloses  very  oonnder- 
{|ble  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  This 
knowledge  also  appears  in  the  sen^iniepts  scatter- 
ed through  the  ^ork,  though  it  ipust  be  <;9D&s8ed 
that  in  many  of  his  remarks  he  is  apt  to  subtilize 
and  refine  too  much. 

In  point  of  style,  Tatius  is  said  by  Huet  and 
other  critics'  to  excel  Heliodorus,  and  aU  the 
writers  of  Greek  romance.  His  language  has 
been  chiefly  applauded  for  its  condsen^i^y  easCy 
and  .simplicity.  Photius,  who  wrote  tolerable 
Greek  himself,  and  must  have  been  a  better  judge 
than  any  later  critic,  observes,  ^'  with  regard  to 
diction  and  composition,  Tatius  seems  to  me  to 
excel.  Whep  he.  employs  figurative  laqguage^ 
it  is  clear  an,d  natural :  his  sentences  are  pre- 
cise aud  timpifly  ai^d  such  as  by  their  sweetness 
greatly  delight  ,th^  ear^"* 

In  the  delineation  of  character  Tatius  is  still 
more  defective  than  Heliodorus^— -Clitophon,  the 
principal  person  in  the  roQfiance,  is  a  wretchedly 
weak  and  pusillanimous  being ;  he  twice  allows 
himself  tp  be  beaten  by  Thersander,  without  re- 
sistance-—he  has  neither  sense  nor  courage,  nor 

'  Ifnet.  p.  40.  Bo jer.  praef.  p.  15. 
^  Photius,  Bib*  Cod.  lizxvU.  p.  ff06. 


indeed  .imy  viitiie  except  unconunon  fiddity  to' 
hk  mifltreas.  She  is  a  much  more  interestingy  and 
is  indeed  a  heroic  cdiaracter. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  a  romance 
diffisrent  in  its  nature  from  the  works  ah'eady 
mentioned ;  and  of  a  species  which  may  be  dis«* 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Pastarftl  rO" 
mance. 

It  may  be  conjectured  with  much  probabilityt 
that  pastoral  composition  sometimes  expressed  the 
devotion,  and  sometimes  formed  the  ^tertainment, 
of  the  first  generations  of  mankind.  The  sacred 
writings  sufficiently  inform  us  that  it  existed  among 
the  eastern  nations  during  the  earliest  ages.  Ru* 
ral  images  are  every  whece  scattered  throu^  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  par- 
ticular beautifully  delineates  the  charms  of  a  coun- 
tiy  life,  while  it  paiiits  the  most  amiable  affiMStions 
of  the  mind,  and  the  sweetest  scenery  of  nature. 
A  nwBBbes  of  passages  of  Theocritus  bear  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  descriptions  in  tlie  inspired 
pastoral ;  and  many  critics  have  believed  that  he 
bad  stodied  its  beauties,  and  transferred  them  to 
1^  eclogues.  Theocritus  was  imitated  in  his  own 
dialect  by  Moschus  and  Bion ;  and  Virgil,  taking 
^vantage  of  a  di£Perent  language,  copied  yet  ri- 
valled the  Sicilian.    The  Bucolics  of  the  Roman 
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bard  Beem  to  have  been  ooniliered  as  pneckidiag^ 
aU  attempts  of  the  eame  kmd ;  ler,  if  we  eKcept 
the  feeble  efforts  of  Calpiimiiii,  and  his  contem- 
porary  Nemesianus,  who  Iked  in  the  thilNl  een- 
tuiy,  no  subsequent  lE^cimen  ^  pastoral  poetiy 
was,  as  far  as  I  know,  produeedlill  the  revivid  €i 
literature. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  Longus,  a-Gtteek 
sophist, '  who  is  said  to  hare  lived  soon  after  lihe 
age  of  Tatius,  wrote  his  pastoral  romance  of  Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe,  which  is  the  earHest,'  and  by  far  the 
finest  example  that  has  appeared  of  this  species 
of  composition.  Availing  himself  of  the  beauties 
of  die  pastoral  poets  who  preceded  him,  he  has 
added  to  their  simpheity  of  style^  and  charming 
pictures  of  Nature,  a  story  which  possesses  consi* 
derable  interest,  and  of  which  the  foMowing  ab- 
stract is  presented  to  the  reader. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mytilene,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  Lesbos,  Lamon,  a  goatherd,  as  he  was 
one  day  tending  his  flock,  discovered  an  infimt 
auckiag  one  of  his  goats  with  surprismg  dexterity. 
He  takes  home  the  child,  and  presents  him  to  his 
wtfe  Myrtale ;  at  the  same  time  he  delivers  to  bar 
a  purple  mantle  widi  which  tfie  boy  was  adorned^ 
and  a  little  sword  with  an  ivory  hilt,  which  was 

'  Appendix,  No.  4. 


iying  by  Ub  sidB.  Lmboq  having  no  chOdren  of 
itts  own,  resolvm  to  bring  up  ^be  foondUing,  and 
hetfb&w%  on  him  the  pestoml  nsme  of  Daphnk. 

About  two  jrean  after  this  ocourrenoe,  Dryaa, 
a  nogUyonring  tbepherd,  finds  in  the  cave  of  the 
nymphs,  which  is  beauttfully  described  in  the  ro» 
manecy  a  female  infoit,  mmed  by  one  of  his  ewes. 
The  chfld  is  brpnght  to  the  cottage  of  Dryas,  re^ 
ceives  tibe  name  of  Cfaloe»  and  is  dierished  by  the 
old  nan  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter. 

When  Daphnis  had  teacb^  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  CSiloe  that  of  twdve,  Lamon  and  Dryas,  liieir 
feputed  fy^tnefSy  had  corresponding  dreams  on  the 
same  mght.  *  The  nymphs  of  the  cave  in  which 
Qiloe  bad  been  discovered  f^pear  to  each  of  die 
old  diepherds,  delivering  Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  a 
winged  boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  who  com- 
mands that  Daphnis  should  b^  sent  to  keep  goats, 
and  the  girl  to  tend  the  sheep;  Daphnis  and 
CMoe  have  not  long  entered  on  l^ir  new  em- 
ployments, which  they  exerdse  wilii  a  care  of 
tibeir  fiocks,  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cir* 
cnmstances  of  ^eir  infiaoncy,  when  chanee  brings 
^em  to  pasture  on  the  same  spot.  It  was  then, 
says  the  romance,  the  begkmmg  of  spring,  and 
every  species  g£  flower  bloomed  through  the 
woods,  the  meadows  and  mountains.— The  ten* 
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der  flocks  sported  around*<-4lie  lambs  skipped  Oii^ 
the  hills— the  bees  hummed  through  the  vallies-^ 
and  the  birds  filled  the  groves  with  their  song, 
Daphnis  collects  the  wandering  sheep  of  Chloe, 
and  Chloe  drives  from  the  rocks  the  goaSs  of 
Daphnis.    They  make  reeds  in  common,  and 
share  together  their  milk  and  their  wine ; — their 
youth,  their  beauty,  the  season  of  the  year,  every 
thing  tends  to  inspire  them  with  a  mutual  passion : 
at  length  Daphnis  having  ojie  day  fiiUen  into  a 
covered  pit  which  was  dug  for  the  wolf,  and  be- 
ing considerably  hurt,  receives  from  Chloe  a  kiss, 
which  serves  as  the  first  fuel  to  the  flame  of  love. 
Chloe  had  another  admirer,  Dorco^  the  cow- 
herd, who  having  in  vain  requested  her  in  marri- 
age from  Dryas,  her  reputed  father,  resolves  to 
carry  her  off  by  force ;  for  this  purpose  ^e  dis- 
guises himself  as  a  wolf,  and  lurks  aiqong  4Bome 
bushes  near  a  place  where  Chloe  qsed  to  pasture 
her  sheep.    In  this  garb  he  is  discovered  and  at- 
tacked by  the  dogs,  who  entered  into  his  frolic 
with  unexpected  alacrity,  irat  is  preserved  from 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Daph- 
nis,   From  the  example  of  Dorco  Uiis  became  a 
favourite  stratagem  among  pastoral  characters. 
In  the  Pastor  Fido,  (act  iy.  sc.  ii.)  Dorinda  dis- 
guises  herself  as  a  wolf,  i^nd  the  troubadour  Yidal 
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WM  himted  cl^wn  in  coofiequeiice  of  a  flimibur  ex- 
perimept. 

Spring  wag  now  at  an  encU-^ummer  beame4 
forth  and  all  Nature  flourialieEU-the  trees  were 
loadeA  with  fhiitSy  the  fields  were  ooyeifed  with 
G^m,  and  the  woods  were  filled  with  melody—^ 
every  thing  tended  to  inspire  pleasure— 4he  sweet 
hum  of  the  cioaday  the  fragrance  of  the  ripening 
apples,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep.  The  gliding- 
streams  were  heard  as  if  they  modulated  the  song, 
and  the  breeaes  rustling  among  the  pines  seemed 
the  breath  of  the  flute. 

fn  the  beginning  of  autumn  some  Tyrian  pirate^ 
haying  landed  on  the  island^  seize  the  «xen  of 
DorcOy  and  carry  off  Daphnis,  whom  they  meet 
launtmng  on  the  shore.  Chloe  heari^  Daphnis 
cidling  for  assistance  firom  the  ship,  4ies  for  help 
to  DoipOy  and  reaches  him  when  he  ia  just  ck^ 
piring  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  corsairs  of 
T3rre.  Before  his  death  he  gives  her  his  pipe,  on 
whichy  after  she  had  closed  his  eyes,  she  plays 
according  to  his  instructions  a  certain  tune,  (pro- 
bably the  Ronjce  des  Vaches,)  which  being  heard 
fay  the  oxen  in  the  Tyrian  vessel,  they  all  leap 
overboard  and  overset  the  ship^  The  pirates  be- 
ing loaded  jvijth  heavy  armour  are  drowned^  but 
Daphnis  swims  safe  to  shore. 
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-  Here  ends  the  first  book ;  and  in  tbe  second  tii«^ 
author  proceeds  to  relate,  that  during  aotuttit 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  engaged  in  the  labours, 
or  rather  the  delights,  of  the  vintage.*  After  the 
grapes  had  been  gathered  and  pressed,  and  the 
new  wine  treasured  in  casks,  having  returned  to 
feed  theur  fiocks,  thej  are  aecosted  one  day  by 
an  old  man  named  Philetas,  who  tells  them  a  long 
story  of  seeing  Cupid  in  a  garden,  adding,  thai 
Daphms  and  Chloe  were  to  be  dedicated  to  his 
service ;  the  lovers  naturally  enquire  who  Cupid 
is,  for,  although  they  had  felt  his  influence,  they 
were  ignorant  of  his  neffiae.  Philetas  describes  his 
power  and  his  attributes,  and  pmnts  out  the  re-* 
medy  for  the  pmns  he  infiicts.* 

The  instructions  of  this  venenAle  old  man  to 
the  lovers  were  sufficiently  explicit,  but,  spite  of 
the  lesson  they  had  received,  they  appear  to  haye 

'  A  great  deal  is  satd  in  this  romaDce  concernioK  the 
vintage.  Lesbos  had  in  all  times  been  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  which  was  scarcely  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 

Hie  innocentii  pocnla  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra ;  nee  Semeleius 
Cum  Marte  confondec  Tbyoneus 
Prsslia. — ^ 

For  the  qnalities  of  Lesbian  wine,  see  AtheniBVS,  lib.  1.  c« 
2S.  and  Anl.  Gellius,  IS.  c*  5* 

^  #iXd/m«,  m^tCoXq,  JMf  n/y)tcir«»X(9vr«t  yufAmt  a-Afi^i* 
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made  very  little  advancement.  Their  progress 
was  on  ooe  occasion  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
certain  youths  of  MethymnsBa,  who  landed  near 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Daphnis  fed  his 
flocks,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chaoe 
during  vintage.  The  twigs  by  which  the  ship  of 
these  sportsmen  was  tied  to  the  sIkhto  had  been 
eaten  through  by  some  goats,  and  the  vessri  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  tide  and  the  land  breesse. 
Its  crew  having  proceeded  up  the  country  in 
search  of  th€^  owner  of  the  antnaky  and  not  haying 
found  him,  seise  Daphnis  aa  asnbstituley  and  lash 
hisB  severely,  tiU  other  shepherds  come  to  his 
assistance*  Fhiletas  is  i^pf  ointed  judge  between 
Daphnia  and  the  Met2i3nBin8BaBs,  but  the  lalter 
refi^sing  to  abide  by  hia  dedsion,  which  was  nor 
fiiivourable  to  thenv  are  driven  irom  the  terri- 
tory; They  return^  however,  next  day,  and  carry 
off  Chloe,  wkb  a  great  quantity  of  booty.  Having 
landed  at  a  place  of  shelter  which  lay  in  the  course 
of  their  voya^^  they  pass  the  night  in  festivity, 
but  at  dawm  of  day  they  are  terrified  by  th&unt- 
looked^&r  appearance  of  Pan,  who  thveat^isdiein 
with  being  drowned  befiH'e  they  arrive  at  their  it^ 
tended  place>  of  destination,,  unless  ^i^  set  Chloe 
at  liberty.  Through  this  respectabte  interposition^ 
Chloe  ia  allowed  to  return  hooie^  and  is  speedily 
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iTMtored  to  the  arms  of  Daphnis.-^The  gfateM 
lovers  siofg  h3nfnns  to  the  nyiiiphs.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  they  sacrifice  to  Pan,  aiid  hang  a  goat's 
skin  on  a  pine  adjoining  hid  image.  The  feast 
which  follows  this  ceremony  is  attended  by  all  the 
old  shepherds  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  recount 
the  adventures  of  their  youth,  and  their  children 
dance  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 

The  third  book  conmiences  ^itJi  the  ap(>roac1i 
of  winter^  and  from  the  description  of  that  season 
which  is  given  in  the  romance,  it  would  appear 
that  at  the  period  of  its  composition  the  temperat- 
ture  of  the  Lesbian  climate  iraa  colder  than  it  is 
now  represented  by  travellers.  We  are  told  in 
the  pastoral,  that  early  in'  winter  a  sudden  fidl  of 
snow  dmts  up  all  the  roa;ds,  the  peasants  are  con- 
fined to  their  cottages,  and  the  earth  nowhere 
^appears  c^xcept  on  the  brinks  of  nvers^  or  sides  of 
fountains.  No  one  leads  forth  his  flocks  to  pas- 
ture ;  but  by  a  blazing  fire  some  twielt  cords  for 
the  netf  some' plait  goat's  hair^  and  others  make 
snares  for  the  burds ;  the  hogs  are  fed  trith  acorns 
in  the  sty,  the  sheep  with  leaves  in  the  folds,  and 
the  oxen  with  chaff  in  the  stalls. 

The  season  of  the  year  precludes  the  interviews 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  could  no  longer  meet 
in  the  fields,  and  Daphnis  was  afiraid  to  excite  sus- 
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picion  by  visiting  the  object  of  his  passion  lit  the 
cottage  of  Dryas.  He  ventures,  hoWev^,  to  ap^ 
proach  its  vidnity,  under  pretext  of  laying  snares 
for  birds*  Engaged  ita  this  employment,  he  imU 
a  long  time  without  any  person  appearing  from 
the  house.  At  length,  when  about  to  depart, 
Dryas  himself  comes  out  in  pursuit  of  a  dog  who 
had  run  off  with  the  fiunily  dinner.  He  perceives 
Daphnis  with  his  gflme,  and  accordingly,  as  a  pro- 
fitable speculation,  invites  him  into  the  cottage. 
The  bird»  he  had  caught  are  prepared  for  supper, 
a  seccmd  cup  is  filled,  a  new  fire  is  kindled,  and 
Daphnis  is  asked  to  remain  next  day  to  attend  a 
sacrifice  to  be  performed  to  Bacchus.  By  accept- 
ing the  invitation,  he  for  some  time  longer  enjoys 
the  society  o(  Chloe.  The  lovers  part,  prajring 
for  the  revival  of  spring ;  but  wtdle  the  winter 
lasted,  Daphnis  frequently  visits  the  habitation  of 
Dryas. 

When  spring  returns,  Daphnis  and  Chloe  are 
the  first  to  lead  out  their  fiocks  to  pasture.  Their 
ardour  when  they  meet  in  the  fields  is  increased 
by  long  absence,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  but 
their  hearts  remain  innocent  ;-*a  purity  which  the 
author  still  imputes  not  to  virtue,  but  to  ignorance. 

Chromis,  an  old  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
married  a  young  woman  cdled  Lycaenium,  who 
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firibmlov«wiUiIlaphn»;  flhebeeemosMqiMiDl- 
ed  ^pnth  ike  perplexity  in  which  he  is  pleeed  yrith 
regard  to  Chh>e,  and  resolves  at  once  to  gralify 
her  own  pessien^  and  to  fiee  him  from  his  embav* 
lassment. 

Daphnis,  however,  still  hesitaHesto  pcaetise^lli 
CUoe  the  lesson  he  had  received  from  L jcaepiniii ; 
and  the  reader  is  again  tired  with  the  Depelition 
of  preludes,  for  whieh  he  can  no  longer  find*  an 
excuse. 

Jsx  the  fourth  hook  we  wee  tald  that,  IKmardi  the 
doife  of  suames,  a  fellow-servant  of  Lamon  ar- 
rives from  Mytilene,  to  amioance  tiiaH  the  lord 
of  the  territory  on  which  the  reputed  fathers  of 
Daphnis  and  Chh>&  pastured  their  flocks,  would 
be  witb  them,  at  the  approach  of  vintage* 

Lamon  preparer  every  thing  £br  his  reception 
with  much  assiduity,  hut  bestows  particular  at- 
tention on  the  embellishment  of  a  spacious  gfffdea 
which  adjoined  his  cottage,  and  of  whichr  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  described  aa  having  been  aarao- 
ged  in  a  manner  fitted  to  in^ire  all  the  agreeabkr 
emotionf  which  the  art  of  gardening  can  produee. 
**  U  was,''  says  the  suthwr,  ''  the  length  of  a  sta" 
ifium,  and  the  breadth  of  four  fiethroy  was  in  a  lof« 
ty  situation,  and  formed  an  oblong.  It  was  plant- 
ed with  all  sorts  of  trees;  with  apfriesi  myrtlest 
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pears,  pmiiegraiuile8»  figs,  olives,  and  the  tall  Tine, 
wMch,  reclining  on  the  pear  and  apple  trees,  secm-i 
ed  to  vie  with  them  in  its  firuite.  Nor  were  the  fo- 
rest trees,  as  the  plane,  the  pine,  and  the  cyj^ess, 
less  abundant.    To  them  dung  not  the  vine,  bol 
the  ivy,  whose.large  and  ripening  berry  emulated 
the  grape.     These  forest  trees  surrounded  the 
firoit-beareis,  as  if  they  had  been  a  shelter  formed 
Iqr  art ;  and  the  whole  was  protected  by  a  slight 
indosure*    The  garden  was  divided  by  paths    ■ 
the  stems  of  the  trees  were  far  separated  from 
each  other,  but  the  braiiches  entwined  dbove, 
formed  a  continued  arbour :  here  too  were  beds 
of  flowers,  some  of  which  the  earth  bore  spi^pita- 
neously,  while  others  were  produced  by  cultiva- 
ticm }— roses,  hyacinths,  were  planted  and  tended ; 
the  ground  of  itself  yielded  the  violet  and  the 
narcissus.    Hei^e  were  shade  in  summer,  sweet* 
ness  ci  flowers  in  spring,  the  pleasures  of  vintage 
in  autumn,  and  fruits  in  every  season  of  the  year* 
Hence  too  the  plain  could  be  seen,  and  flocks 
feeding;  the  sea  dso,  and  the  ships  sailing  over 
it;  so  that  all  these  might  be  numbered  among 
the  delights  of  the  garden.    In  the  centre  there 
was  a  temple  to. Bacchus,  and  an  altar  erected; 
the  altar  was  girt  with  ivy— 4he  temple  was  sur« 

VOL.  I.  E 
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rounded  with  palm :  within  were  represented  the 
triumphs  and  loves  of  the  god.'' 
'  On  this  garden  Daphnis  had  placed  his  chief 
hopes  of  conciliatii^  the  good-will  of  his  master, 
and  through  his  favour  of  being  united  to  Chloe ; 
for  it  would  appear  the  consent  of  parties  was  not 
sufficient  for  this,  and  that  in  Greece,  as  among 
the  serfs  in  Russia,  the  finest  gratification  of  the 
heart  was  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  master.  Lam- 
pis,  a  cow*herd,  who  had  asked  Chloe  in  marriage 
from  Dryas,  and  had  been  refused,  resolves  on  the 
destruction  of  this  garden.  Accordingly,  when  it 
is  darky  he  tears  out  the  shrubs  by  the  roots,  and 
tramples  on  the  flowers.  Dreadful  is  the  conster- 
nation of  Lamon,  in  beholding  on  the  following 
morning  the  havoc  that  had  been  made.  Towards 
evening  his  terror  is  increased  by  the  appearance 
o£  Eudromus,  one  of  his  master's  servants,  who 
gives  notice  that  he  would  be  with  them  in  three 
days. 

Astylus  (the  son  of  Dionjrsophanes,  proprietor 
of  the  territory,)  arrives  first,  and  promises  to 
obtain  pardon  from  his  father  of  the  mischance 
that  had  happened  to  the  garden.  Astylus  is  ac- 
companied by  a  parasite,  Gnatho,  who  is  smitten 
with  a  friendship,  a  la  Grecque,  for  Daphnis :  this 

11 
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limii^  eome  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Lamon/  who 
Dverkears  the  parasite  ask  and  obtain  Daphnis  as 
a  page  from  Astjlus,  he  conceives  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  reveal  to  Dionysophanes,  who  had  by 
this  time  arrived,  the  mysteries  attending  the  in« 
fancy  of  Daphnis.  He  at  the  same  time  produces 
the  <miament8  he  had  found  with  the  child,  on 
which  Dionysophanes  instantly  recognises  his  son. 
Having  married  early  in  youth,  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons,  but  being  a  prudent  man,  and 
satisfied  with  this  stock,  he  had  exposed  his  fourth 
child,  Daphnis;  a  measure  which  had  become 
somewhat  less  expedient,  as  his  daughter  and  one 
of  his  sons  died  immediately  after  on  the  same 
day,  and  Astylus  alone  survived. 

The  change  in  the  situation  of  Daphnis  does 
not  alter  his  attachment  to  Chloe.  He  begs  her 
in  marriage  of  his  father,  who,  being  informed  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  infancy,  invites  all  the 
distinguished  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
festival,  at  which  the  articles  of  dress  found  along 
with  Chloe  are  exhibited.  This  was  not  his  own 
scheme,  but  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  a  dream 
by  the  n3rmphs ;  for  in  the  pastoral  of  Longus,  as 
in  most  6ther  Greek  romances,  the  characters  are 
only 

Tnoc  recta  scicDfes  cam  nil  scire  Talent. 
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The  success  of  ibis  device  fiiUy  answers  expecta** 
tion ;  Ghloe  bemg  acknowle^ed  as  his  d^ugbter 
by  Megadesy  one  ci  tbe.  guesia,  wbo  was  now  m 
a  prosperous  condition,  buf;  liviiluig  Jfaos  friend 
Dionysophanes  in  pi^roid  ^tendenifiss,  had  ex- 
posed his  child  while  in  diflSculties,  There  being 
now  no  fartl\er  obstacle  to  the  iim<m  9f  Daphnis 
imd  Chloe,  their  marrupg^  is  sdiepomsed  with  rus« 
tic  pomp,  and  they  lead  through  thereat  of  their 
days  a  hl^>py  and  a  pasUmd  life. 

In  some  respects  a  prose  romance  is  better  a4apt^ 
ed  than  the  ecilogue  or  drama  to  pastoral  .compo- 
sition. The  eclogue  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  must  terminate  before  interest  can  be 
excited.  A  series  of  Bucolics,  where  two  or  more 
shepherds  are  introduced  contending  for  the  re- 
ward of  a  crook  or  a  kid,  and  at  most  desc4mting 
for  a  short  while  on  similar  topics,  resembles  a  col- 
lection of  the  first  scenes  of  a  number  of  coip^es^ 
of  which  the  conunencement  can  only  be  listened 
to  as  unfolding  the  subsequent  action.  The  dra- 
ma  is,  no  doubt,  a  better  form  of  pastoral  writmg 
than  detached  eclogues,  but  at  the  s^me  time  doe^ 
not  well  accord  with  rustic  manners  and  descrip- 
tion. In  dramatic  composition,  the  representation 
of  strong  passions  is  best  calculated  to  produce 
interest  or  emotion,  but  the  feelings  of  rural  ex- 
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iitence  should  be  painted  tw  trinquil  and  calm.  In 
ehusing  a  proae  romance  as  the  Ydkide  <rf  pastoral 
writing,  Lmsgus  has  adopted  a  form  that  may 
indttde  all  the  beauties  arising  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  rustic  manners^  or  the  scenery  of  nature, 
and  which,  as  &r  as  the  inddmts  of  rural  life 
admit,  may  hiterest  by  an  agreeable  fi^le,  and 
ddight  by  a  judidoos  alternation  of  narrative  and 
dialogue. 

Longus  has  also  avoided  many  of  the  fitinlts  into 
which  his  modem  mutators  have  fidlen,  and  which 
have  brought  this  style  of  composition  into  so 
much  disrepute ;  his  characters  never  exprete  the 
conceks  of  affected  gallantry,  nor  involve  them- 
selves in  abrtract  reasoning;  and  he  has  not  loaded 
his  romance  With  those  long  and  constantly  recur- 
ring episodes,  which  in  the  Diana  of  Montonayor, 
ttid  the  Astrea  of  D'Uif^,  fi^igue  the  attention 
and  raider  us  indiferent  to  the  principal  story. 
Nor  does  he  paint  that  chimerical  state  of  society, 
termed  the  golden  age,  in  which  the  duuracteris- 
tic  traits  of  rural  life  are  erased,  but  attempts  to 
I^ease  by  a  genuine  imitation  of  Nature,  and  by 
descripttens  of  the  manners,  the  rustic  occupa- 
tions, or  rural  enjoyments,  of  the  inhabitants  df 
the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  is 
laid. 
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;  Huet>  who  seemg  to  have  considered  tbe  chief 
merit  of  a  romance  to  consiat  in.  commencing  m 
the  middle,  of  the.  story^  has  remarked,  I  thitdc. 
unjustly,  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the  plan  of 
this  pastoral,  that  it  begins  with  the  infancy  of 
the.  hero. and  heroine,  and  carries  on  the  story^ 
beyond  the  period  of  their  marriage*'  The  author 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  blameabie  had  he  dwelt, 
long  on  these  periods ;  but,  in  fact,  the  romance 
ccmcludes  with  the  nuptials  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ; 
and  the  reader  is  merely  told  in  a  few  lines  that 
they  lived  a  pastor|d  life,  and  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  Nor,  if  the  reader  be  interested  in  the 
characters  of  the  preceding  story,  is  it  unpleasant 
for  him  to  hear  in  general  terms,  when  it.comes 
to  an  end,  bow  these  persons  passed  their  lives, 
and  whether  their  fortune  was  stable.  I  do  not 
see  that  ^n  a  pastoral  romancei  even  a  more  ample^ 
descript^n  of  conjugal  f?lipity  would  have  been. 

.  1  Veewomle  mal  entendve  de  aa  Mle  est  bd  defout  eiH 
core  plus  esseiitiel.  II  GO^Qameoce  grofisi^renieiit,  a  la  oais- 
saDce  de  ses  bergers,  et  ne  finit  pas  mime  a  leur  mariage* 
II  eteod  ta  narration  jusq'  a  leurs  enfants  «t  a  leur  vleiU 
leoe  f  aad  agaiii,  C^t  sortir  CDtlefemeot  do  vnl  caraclera 
de  ceite  ctpece  d>crllf :  II  ks  faut  flnir  aa  joar  des  noces, 
et  se  taire  sur  lea  suites  do  mariage.  Uoe  heroine  de  Roman 
grosee  et  accoucb^e  est  uo  etrange  persoonage.— Hu^t  de 
rOrigint  da  Roman$» 
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80  totally  djflgusting  as  the  critic  seenui  to  hna^ 
gine ;  far  leas  is  an  account  of  the  childhood  of 
the  characters  objectionable^  even  where  it  is  mere 
minute  than  that  given  by  Longus. 

The  pastoral  is  in  general  very  beautifully  writ* 
ten ; — the  style,  though  it  has  been  censured  on 
account  of  the  reiteration  of  the  same  forms  of 
expression,  and  as  betraying  the  sophist  in  some 
passages  by  a  play  on  words,  and  aflfected  aiiti-. 
thesis,  is  considered  as  the  purest  specimen  of  the 
Greek  language  produced  in  that  late  period;* 
the  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  and  rural  occu* 
pations  are  extremely  pleasing,  and,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  there  is  a  sort  of  amenity  and  calm 
difiu^ed  over  the  whole  romance.    This,  indeed. 


*  Sod  style  ctt  simple,  aM»  oaturel,  et  coDcfs  tam  obtcs- 
rite  f  lei  expreaiom  aont  pieine  de  vivactte  et  de  feu,  il 
prodnit  avec  eiprlt,  il  pciot  aycc  agrement,  et  dispoBe  ses 
imafes  avec  adreste. — De  VOrig.  da  Rom, 

LoDgi  oratio  pars,  Candida,  siiaTif ,  motif  artlculis  mem* 
briiqne  conclw  et  taaico  wmierota,  liae  ullii  lallbat  mMIe 
dnlcior  profloit,  tanqoam  amnis  argenteiis  ▼treotlbui  utrio- 
qoctyWis  inumbratus;  et  ita  floreof,  ita  picta,  ita  expolita 
est  at  in  ea,  Terboram  omnes,  omnes  sententiarom  illlgentar 
leporet.  Tmoilatloaei  cmteraqne  dicendi  lamina  Ita  apte 
dMpeoit  ut  pictores  coloram  Tarietatem.— FiilMMm  prootm* 
Loiigus  is  also  called  by  Moretns,  dalcissimos  ac  suaviaeimus 
scriptor ;  and  hy  Scaliger,  auctor  ameatssimus,  et  eo  melior 
qao  ilmplteior. 
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nay  be  considered  as  the  chief  exeeUence  m  a 
pastoral ;  since  we  are  not  so  much  allured  bythe 
feeding  of  sheep  as  by  the  stillness  of  the  coun- 
try. In  all  our  active  pursuits,  the  end  proposed 
is  tranquillity,  and  even  when  we  lose  the  hope  of 
happiness,  we  are  attracted,  by  that  of  repose ; — 
hence  we  are  soothed  and  delighted  with  its  re- 
presentation, .  and  fancy  we  partake  of  the  plea- 
sure. 

In  some  respects,  however,  this  romance,  al- 
tiuNi^  its  excellencies  are  many,  is  extremdy 
defective.  It  displays  little  variety,  except  what 
arises,  from  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  The 
courtship  of  Daphnis  is  to  the  last  degree  mono- 
tjOQOus,  and  the  conversations  between  the  lovers 
extremely  insipid.  The  mythological  tales  also 
are  totally  uninteresting,  and  sometimes  not  very 
happily  introduced. 

Although  the  general  moral  attempted  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  romance  is  not  absolutely  bad, 
yet  there  are  particular  passages  so  extremely 
reprehensible,  that  I  know  nothing  like  them  in 
almost  any  work  whatever.  This  depravity  is  the 
less  excusable,  as  it  was  the  professed  design  of 
the  author  to  paint  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
innocence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pastoral  of 
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Longus  had  a  considerable  influence  on  die  stjie 
and  incidents  of  the  subsequent  Greek  romances^ 
paxticularly  those  of  Eustathius  and  Theodoraa 
Fk-odromns ;  but  its  elfects  on  modem  pastorals^- 
particular!  J  those  which  appeared  in  Italy  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  subject  of  more  diffi- 
culty. Huet  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
model  of  the-  Astrea  of  D'UrfS,  and  the  Diana  of 
Montemayor,  but  gave  rise  to  the  Italian  dramatic 
pastoral.  This  opinion  is  combated  by  Villoison, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  first  edition  of  Longus 
was  not  published  till  1598,  and  that  Tasso  eyed 
in  the  year  1595.  It  is  true  that  the  first  Gredk 
edition  of  L<mgus  was  not  published  till  1598^'  but 
there  was  a  F^nch  translation  by  Amyot,  which 
appeared  in  1559,  and  one  in  Latin  verse  by 
Grambara  in  1569,  either  of  which  might  have 
been  seen  by  Tasso.  But  although  this  argument 
brought  forward  by  Villoison  be  of  little  avail, 
be  is  probably  right  in  the  general  notion  he  has 
adopted,  that  Daphnis  and  Chloe  was  not  the 
origin  of  the  pastoral  drama.  The  Saerificio  aS 
Agostino  Beccari,  which  was  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  this  style  of  composition,  and  was  acted 
at  Ferrara  in  1554,  was  written  previous  to  the 
appearance  ^  any  edition  or  version  of  Longus. 
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Nor  18  there  any  similarity  in  the  story  or  inci-» 
dents  of  the  Aminta  to  those  in  Daphnis  and 
Chloe^  which  should  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the 
Greek  romance  h^  been  imitated  by  Tasso. 

It  bears,  however,  a  stronger  likeness  to  the 
more  recent  dramatic  pastorals  of  Italy*  These 
are  frequently  founded  on  the  exposure  of  chil« 
dren,  who,  after  being  brought  up  as  shepherds 
by  reputed  fathers,  are  discovered  by  their  real 
parents  by  n^ans  of  jtokens  fastened  to  them  when 
they  were  abandoned.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able resemblance  between  the  story  of  Daphnis^ 
and  Chloe  and  that  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd :  the 
plot  was  suggested  to  Ramsay  by  one  of  his  friends^, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  it  from  the  Greek  pas- 
toral. Marmontel,  too,  in  his  Annette  and  Lu- 
bin,  has  imitated  the  simplicity  and  inexperience 
of  the  lovers  of  Longus.  But  of  all  modern  wri- 
ters the  author  who  has  most  closely  followed  this, 
romance  is  Gessner.  In  his  Idylls  there  is  tho 
same  poetical  pros^  the  same  beautiful  rural  de-» 
scriptions,  and  the  same  innocence  and  simpli- 
city in  the  rustic  characters.  In  his  pastoral  of 
Daphnis,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Greece,  he 
has  painted,  like  Longus,  the  early  and  innoqent 
at^hment  of  a  shepherdess  and  swain,  and  haa 
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•nly  embelliahed  his  picture  by  the  incidents  that, 
arise  from  rural  occupations,  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  year. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  remarkingy 
that  the  story  of  Di^hnis  and  Chloe  is  related  in 
the  person  of  the  author.  He  feigns,  that  while 
hunting  in  Lesbos,  he  saw  in  a  grove  consecrated 
to  the  nymphs  a  most  beautiful  picture,  in  which 
appeared  children  exposed,  lovers  plighting  their 
faith,  and  incursions  of  pirates  that,  having  found 
an  interpreter  of  this  painting,  he  had  expressed 
in  writing  what  it  represented,  and  produced  a  gift 
to  Cupid,  to  Pan,  and  the  nymphs;  but  which 
would  be  pleasing  to  all  men,  a  medicine  to  the 
sick,  a  solace  to  the  afflicted,  which  would  remind 
him,  who  had  felt  the  power  of  love,  of  his  sweet* 
est  enjoyments,  and  teach  the  inexperienced  the 
nature  and  happiness  of  that  passion. 

Although  the  work  of  Longus  was  much  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries,  and  although  many 
of  the  incidents  were  adopted  in  the  fictitious  nar- 
ratives by  which  it  was  succeeded,  none  of  the 
subsequent  Greek  Thiers  attempted  to  write  pas« 
toral  rmaanoe,  but  chose  Heliodorus,  or  rather 
Tatius,  as  their  model. 

Chariton,  the  earliest  of  these  imitators,  has 
been  considered  as  inferior  t9  Tatius  in  point  of 
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style,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  the  so- 
l^st)  but  he  far  excels  him  in  the  probalniity  and 
simplicity  of  his  incidents — ^he  also  surpasses  him 
m  the  general  conduct  of  his  work,  6ince,  as  the 
romance  advances,  the  interest  increases  to  the 
end,  and  the  fate  of  the  diaracters  is  carefully 
concealed  till  the  conclusion.  Nor  is  it  loaded  with 
those  episodes  and  lengthened  descriptions  which 
encumber  the  Clitophon  and  Leudppe  of  Tatius. 
The  mithor  is  also  more  carefid  than  his  prede- 
cessor not  to  violate  probidl>ility,  and  seems  an- 
xious to  preserve  an  appearance  of  historical  fide- 
lity. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  c<munencement  of 
the  Chaereasand  Callirhoe*  of  Chariton  has  been 
lost,  and  the  first  incident  we  tiow  meet  with  is 
the  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  The  other 
suitors  of  Callirhoe,  enraged  at  the  prefl^rence  gi* 
ven  to  Chaereas,  contrive  to  make  him  jealous  of 
his  n^e.  In  a  transport  of  passion  he  kicks  her 
so  violently  that  she  swoons,  and  i£f  believed  dead. 
This  incident  »  one  of  the  worst  hnagined,  to  be 
met'widi  in  any  of  the  Greek  romances,  it  leavea 
such  an  impression  of  the  brutality  ot  the  princi- 
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pal  duuraGter,  that  we  are  not  reconciled  to  him 
by  an  his  aubaequent  grief  and  diligent  learch  af* 
ter  CaUiriioe  ;*— our  diiguat  might  perhi^  hove 
been  leaaenedi  had  the  author  made  him  employ  a 
digger  or  poison. 

After  her  suppoaed  deaths  Callirhoe  is  buried 
aloi^  with  a  great  quantity  of  treasure*  It  was 
customary  in  Greece  that  effects  of  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  should  be 
deposited  in  tombs.  It  is  mentimied  in  Strabo, 
(1.  8,)  that  the  persons  who  were  sent  by  Cassar 
to  colmuze  Corinthy  left  no  tomb  unexplored; 
wkm  rm/pw  mniwm^^ietm  ;•»— an  anecdote  w}uch 
eyinces  the  existence  of  that  species  of  depreda- 
tion which  forms  a  leading  incident  in  this  and  so 
many  of  the  other  Greek  romances.  Callirhoe  re- 
vives soon  after  her  interment,  and  at  this  critical 
moment,  llifiron,  a  pirate,  who  had  witnessed  the 
concealment  of  the  treasure,  breaks  open  the  se« 
pulchre,  which  was  placed  near  the  shore,  and  sets 
sail  with  the  booty  and  Callirhoe.  At  Miletus  he 
sells  her  to  Dionysius,  an  Ionian  prince,  who  soon 
becomes  enamoured  of  his  slave.  Chariton  is  the 
first  writer  of  romance  who  has  introduced  an  in- 
teresting male  character..  Dionysius  is  represent- 
ed generous,  learned,  valiant,  and  tender ;— nor 
was  there  any  thing  improper  in  his  attachment  to 
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Callirhbe,  as  she  disclosed  the  noblesMs  of  her 
birth,  but  concealed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  an- 
other;—lie  makes  love  to  her  with  all  possible 
delicacy,  and  imposes  no  restraint  on  her  incli- 
nations. Callirhoe,  having  already  one  husband^ 
feels  some  scruples  at  accepting  a  second ;  but  at 
length  agrees  to  espouse  Dionysius,  with  the  view 
of  giving  a  nominal  father  to  the  child  of  which 
she  was  pregnant. 

,  The  following  portion  of  the  romance  is  occu- 
pied with  the  attempts  of  Mithridates,  satrap  of 
Caria,  to  obtain  possession  of  CaUirhoe,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  a  violent  affisction-^the  search 
made  by  Chaereas  for  his  wife  after  discovering 
that  she  was  innocent,  and  yet  alive — and  his  arri- 
val in  Asia  to  reclaim  her  from  Dionysius. 

At  length  all  parties  are  summoned  to  Babylon, 
to  maintain  their  cause  before  Artaxerxes.  Mith- 
ridates  and  Chaereas  appear  first,  and  afterwards 
Dionysius  arrives,  accompanied  by  Callirhoe. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  romance  so  unnatural  as 
the  account  of  the  extraordinary  effects  produced 
by  the  beauty  of  Callirhoe,  on  the  beholders  at 
Babylon,  and  the  regions  through  which  she  pass* 
ed  on  her  journey ;  but  after  her  arrival,  the  flat- 
tery which  we  may  suppose  paid  to  a  despot  in 
an  eastern  court,  by  satraps  and  eunuchs^  is  finely 
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touched ;  and  the  meeting  of  Chaereas  with  Cal* 
lirhoe  in  the  palace,  while  the  cause  is  under  cog- 
nizance,  is  happily  imagined.  Artaxerxes,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  having  become  enamoured  of  the 
object  of  dispute,  defers  giving  any  decision,  in 
order  to  protract  her  stay  in  Babylon.  Accounts, 
meanwhile,  anire  of  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  their  invasion  of  Syria.  The  king,  accompa^ 
nied  by  Dion3r8ius,  proceeds  ag^ainst  them,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  numandis, 
takes  the  ladies  of  the  court,  among  whom  Callir- 
hoe  was  now  numbered,  along  with  him.  But,  as 
they  are  found  to  be  cumbersome  on  the  march, 
they  are  left  at  Arado^  an  island  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  continent*  Chaereas,  exasperated  by  a 
fidse  report  that  the  king  had  bestowed  Callirhoe 
on  Dionysius,  joins  the  Egyptian  forces,  takes 
T3rre  by  stratagem,  and,  in  consideration  of  his 
tal^its  as  a  general,,  is  appointed  to  command  the 
fleet.  Having  destroyed  the  Persian  navy  soon 
after  his  elevation,  in  a  great  battle  which  was 
fought  near  Arado,  he  takes  possession  of  the  is- 
land, and  recovers  Callirhoe.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  succeeding  the  day  which  had  been  so 
propitious  to  the  love  and  glory  of  Chaereas,  a 
messenger  arrives  at  Arado  with  accounts  of  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  had 
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been  chiefly  effected  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
Pionyiiiuk  To  him  Callirhoe  writesrit  very  hand* 
amne  letter,  and  returns  with  Chaereas  to  Syra- 
cuse. 

About  the  time  of  Chariton,  thare  lived  three 
persons  of  the  name  of  Xenophon,  each  of  wfamn 
wrote  a  romance.  These  auth(NPs  were  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Antiochenus,  Cyprius, 
and  £phesiu8.  Antiochenus,  in  imitation  of  Jam- 
bliehus,  called  his  romance,  Babylonica :  the  se- 
cond Xenophon  entitled  his  work,  (which  relates 
the  loves  of  Cinyras,  Myrrha,  and  Adonis,)  Cy- 
priaca* 

The  Ephesiaca  (which  has  alone  been  publish- 
ed,)  consists  of  ten  books,  and  comprehends  the 
loves  of  Habrocomas  and  Anthia.  In  this  work 
the  incidents  are  extremely  similar  to  those  that 
occur  in  the  preceding  romances.  The  hero  and 
heroine  become  enamoured  in  the  temple  of  Dia- 
na; they  are  married  early  in  the  work,  but  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  are  forced  by 
their  parents  to  travel,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  experience  the  accustomed  adventures 
with  robbers  and  pirates.  On  one  occasion  An- 
thia,  when  separated  from  her  husband  by  a  se- 
ries of  misf(Nrtunes,  &lls  into  the  hands  of  banditti, 
from  whom  she  is  rescued  by  a  young  nobleman, 
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I 

^  nmied  Perilaus,  who  becomes  emunoured  of  hen 

Anthia,  fearing  vioieiice,  affects  a  consent  to  mar- 
ry him ;  bat  on  the  airival  of  the  appointed  time 
swallows  a  s<^rific  draught  which  she  had  pvocch. 
red  from  a  physician,  who  .was  the -friend  of  Peri-, 
laus,  and  tawhomo^ie  bad  intrusted  the.seeret.ftf 
her  stoiy.  Much  lamentation  is  made  for  het 
death,  and  she  »  conveyed  with  great  pon^  to  a 
sepulchre.  As  she  had  only  drunk  a  sleeping  po- 
taon,  she  soon  awakes  in- the  tomb,  .winch  is  plun- 
dered by  pirates  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  it 
contained. 

Mr  Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspear^i 
has  pointed  out  the  resemblimce  between  this  ad- 
▼enture  and  the  leading  incident  of  the  tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  E^hesiaca,  he  acknow- 
ledges, was  not  poUished  at  the  time  when  Luigi 
da  Porto  wrote  Ihe  nordl^  supposed  to  be  Shak- 
speare^s  origin&l,  but  he  thinks  it  very  prolMMe 
he  had  met  with  the  mwiuscript  of  theGredk  m- 
mance. 

Throt^hout  the  woric  the  author  of  Ae  Ephesi- 
aca  seems  to  think  it  necessary  that  every  wonub 
who  sees  Habrocomas^  should  fall  in  love  with 
him,  and  that  all  the  male  characters  should  be^ 
come  enamoured  of  Anthia.    The  story  also  is 
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extremely  comi^icated ;  and  a  remark  which  was 
formerly  made  respecting  Heliodorus  may  be  ap- 
plied with  double  force  to  Xenopbon ;  the  changes 
of  fortwiein  his  romance  are  too  numerous,  and 
•too  much  of  the  same  nature.  Xenopbon,  bow- 
ever,  has  received  much^  commendation  from  the 
critics,  for  the  degance  of  bis  style,  which  is  said 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to. that  of  Longus, 
and  is  declared  by  Politian  to  be  smooth  as  that  of 
a  more  renowned  Xenopbon.  ''  Sic  utique  Xeno- 
pbon scribit,  non  quidem  Atheniensts  ille,  sed.  al- 
ter eo  non  insuwoior  £phesius.**^Po/f(.  Miscm  c» 
15.) 

After  the  age  in  which  Chariton  and  the  Xeno^ 
phons  are  supposed  to  have  lived,  more  than  three 
centuries  elapsed  without  the  production  of  any 
fictitious  narrative  deserving  attention.  The  first 
romance  that  appeared  at  the  end  of  this  long  in- 
terval, was  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  those 
which  preceded  it.  The  love  it  breathes  is  not  of 
an  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  nature ;  and  its  inci- 
dents consist  not  in  the  adventures  of  heroes,  but 
the  sufierings  of  nuuiyrs. 

In  the  times  which  succeeded  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
many  of  its  most  zealous  ministers ;  and  it  js  to 
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the  dkpaadonate  inveBtigation  of  modern  timesy 
tbat  we  are  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  ita 
primitive  simplicity  and  purity. 

As  the  first  corruption  ai  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity was  owing  to  the  eastern  gnostics,  so,  with 
the  Therapeutae^  and  other  oriental  sects,  origina- 
ted the  notion  so  fatal  to  the  practice  of  genuine 
religion,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Creator's  boun- 
ties in  this  worid  is  the  best  title  to  an  immeasu- 
rable beatitude  in  the  next. 

With  a  view  of  promoting  a  taste  for  monastic 
seclufflon,  St  John  of  Damascus  (a  pious  monk  of 
Syria,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Leo  Isauricus,)  appears  to 
have  written  his  Lives  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat/ 
He  feigns  that  the  incidents  had  been  told  to  him 
by  certain  pious  Ethiopians,  by  which  he  means 
Indians,  who  had  found  them  related  by  engra- 
,vings  on  tablets  of  unsuspected  veracity. 
.  This  story,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  model 
of  our  spiritual  romances,  is  said,  and  with  some 
probability,  to  be  founded  in  truth ;  though  the 
prophetic  orthodoxy  of  Damascenus  has  anticipa- 
.ted  discussions  which  were  not  agitated  for  centu- 
ries after  the  era  of  his  saints. 

^     '  Appendix,  No.  S. 
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To  a  carnal  mind,  the  tale  in  itself  is  destitute 
of  interest.  Martyrs  ffiid  tnagicians,  Cheoldgicai 
arguments  and  triumphs  over  infidelity,  alternate- 
ly  occupy  the  niarrator,  while  Satan  and  his  agents 
lie  in  wait  for  every  opportunity  to  entrap  the  ua* 
wary  Neophytes. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  formed  on  the  sacred 
writings,  and  it  is  not  altogether  without  reason 
that  the  origin  of  spiritual  romance  has  been  traced 
to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture^  The  long 
discourses  of  fiarlaam  abound  with  pitttbolical  al- 
lusions— in  agreeable  and  ingenious  similitudes;. 
Indeed,  in  so  long  a  composition,  and  of  such  a 
species,  it  is  surprising  that  the  author  should  have 
contrived  so  much  to  enliven  the  dialogue^  and 
render  it  so  little  tedious. 

When  the  Christian  religion  had  spread  abroad 
in  Egypt,  and  the  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  its  teach- 
ers reached  even  to  India,  where  many,  rdinqui^- 
ing  their  property,  dedicated  themsdves  to  the  so- 
litary worship  of  God,  there  reigned  in  the  eiist'k 
certain  king,  named  Abenner.  This  personage 
was  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  form^  aH^ 
success  in  war,  but  darkened  his  other  bright  qua- 
lities by  a  superstitious  regard  to  idols.  All  tilings 
prospered  under  his  hands,  and  the  want  of  chil- 
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drea  alone  appears  to  have  reminded  him  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  power  for  securing  happiness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  Abenner  was 
annoyed  by  the  troops  of  monks  and  Christians, 
who,  by  their  zeal  in  preachings  brought  over  from 
the  worship  of  idob  many  of  the  most  considerable 
nobles  of  the  country.  Enraged  at  this  defection, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
disseminated,  the  king  instituted  a  grievous  perse- 
cution against  all  who  professed  the  new  religion. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  worshippers  tottered  in  their 
&ith ;  but  the  monastic  class,  by  sufiering  martyr- 
dom, enjoyed  a  glorious  opportunity  of  showing 
their  zeal.  A  distinguished  satrap,  moreover,  un- 
terrified  by  the  suiFerings  of  the  Christians,  embra- 
ced the  occasion  for  declaring  his  conversion,  and 
in  an  elaborate  speech  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
king.  His  majesty,  however,  with  a  rare  forbear- 
ance, dismissed  him,  without  conferring  the  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  but  as  a  testimony  of  the  inefficacy 
of  his  preaching,  increased  the  rigour  of  his  per* 
secution,  and  bestowed  new  honours  on  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols. 

After  these  aberrations  a  son  is  bom  to  Aben- 
ner, of  singular  beauty ;  overjoyed  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  strongest  wish,  he  proclaims  a 
great  festival,  and  assembles  about  fifty  of  the  most 
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eminent  of  the  astrologers  skilled  in  the  learning 
of  the  Chaldeans.  These  S£^es  predict  that  the 
young  prince  would  surpass  in  wealth,  power,  and 
glorj,  all  his  predecessors.  Daniel  alone  of  their 
number  foretells  his  distinguished  zeal  for  the 
Christian  religion,  and  declares  that  the  glory  to 
which  he  was  destined  was  reserved  for  him  in  an- 
other and  a  better  world. 

The  king,  dismayed  by  this  prophecy,  bethinks 
himself  of  human  means  to  avert  its  completion. 
For  this  purpose  he  builds  a  splendid  palace,  in 
which  he  places  his  son,  and  where,  by  providing 
him  with  teachers  and  attendants  of  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  appearance,  he  is  careful 
that  ho  symptoms  of  death,  or  disease,  or  poverty, 
or  any  thing  that  could  molest  him,  should  fall 
under  his  observation. 

After  these  arrangements,  so  well  calculated  for 
the  good  education  of  a  young  prince,  finding  that 
some  of  the  monks  still  survived,  Abenner  renews 
the  persecution,  and  on  two  of  their  number  he 
bestows  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  indeed 
they  appear  to  have  eagerly  solicited. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Josaphat  waxed  strong,  and 
possessing  great  ingenuity,  and  a  prodigious  love 
of  learning,  gives  much  disquietude  to  his  teach- 
ers, whom  he  frequently  puzzles  by  his  questions* 
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Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  king,  to 
keep  the  mind  of  his  son  unacquainted  with  every 
idea  productive  of  pain,  the  irksomeness  of  his  con- 
finement, and  a  desire  to  learn  its  cause,  harass 
and  distress  him.  Having,  therefore,  persuaded 
one  of  his  attendants  to  inform  him  of  the  predic- 
tion of  the  astrolc^er,  and  the  cause  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  he  obtains  permission 
from  the  king  to  leave  his  prison,  his  guards  re- 
ceiving instructions  that  wherever  he  went  he 
should  be  surrounded  with  all  imaginable  delights : 
But  in  spite  of  the  vigflance  of  those  about  him, 
to  remove  all  unseemly  objects  from  his  sight,  he 
one  day  steals  a  glance  at  a  leper,  and  soon  after 
has  a  full  view  of  an  old  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude,  by  which  means  he  gradually  ac- 
quires the  ideas  of  disease  and  of  death. 

In  these  days  the  word  of  God  came  to  Bariaam, 
a  pious  monk,  who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Sen- 
naar,  and  moved  him  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
Josaphat.  Having,  therefore,  girt  himself  with 
worldly  vesture,  he  journeyed,  in  disguise  of  a 
merchant,  towards  India,  till  he  arrived  at  the  re- 
sidence of  the  young  prince.  Here  he  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  attendant  who 
had  revealed  to  Josaphat  the  prediction  of  the  as- 
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trologer.  He  informed  jthis  parson  that  he  will- 
ed to.present  the  {nrince  with  a  gem  which  was  of 
great  price^  and  was' endowed  with^nnvij  virtuesj 
Under  ^his;  siimlitude  of  a  worldly  jewels  he  typi- 
fied the  bea\itied  of  rthe  gospel ;  and  die  prince  ha** 
ving  heard,  the  stoty  of  the  merchant,  ordered  him 
to  be  instantly  introduced.  Barlaam  'having  tbidr 
gaiiaied  adi^ittance,  premises- his  instructions  with 
a  summary  of  sacred  history,  frohi  the  fall  of  Adam 
to  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ;  and,  having  in 
this 'way  exdjted  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  JO" 
saphat,  who  conjectures  that  thia  is  the  jewel  of 
the  merchailt,  he  gradually  proceeds  to  unfold  all 
the  mysteries  and  inculcate  all  the  anodenda  of 
Christianity. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  communion 
of  bread  and  wine-^ith-^works-'^md  t^e  resur<> 
rection,  with  all  the  valrious  topics  such  subjects 
involve^  are  successively  expounded  and  illustra- 
ted. Josaphat  yields  im{di)cit  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Barlaam^  and  is  adftiitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  questions  which  agitated  the  church  in 
these  early  periods. 

The  consideration  of  theiteclusion  of  the  monks^ 
and  the  efficacy  of  retirement  in  withdrawing  their . 
minds  from  this  world,  with  a  warm  eulogy  on  this 
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flpeqiefl  of  martyrdom,  prepare  the  way  for  Bar* 
laam  to  throw  off  the  terrestrial  habiliments  of 
the  merchanty  and  to  appear  before  his  pupil  in 
all  the  luxQiy  of  spiritual  cleanness*  An  ancient 
goat-skin  (from  the  effect  of  the  sun,  almost  ion 
Gorporated  with  his  fleshless  bones,)  served  him 
as  a  shirt,  a  rough  and  ragged  hair-cloth  descend- 
ed from  his  loins  to  his  knees,  and  a  cloak  of  the 
same  texture  suspended  from  the  shoulders  com- 
posed the  upper  garment  of  this  disciple  of  St 
Anthony. 

Unappalled  by  the  horr<H'  of  this  picture,  Josa* 
phat  entreats  the  monk  to  release  him  from  con- 
finement, and  to  accept  him  as  a  companion  in, 
the  desert ;  but  is  dissuaded  by  the  prudence  of 
BUrlaam,.  who  fears  that,  by  the  failure  of  such  ^ 
premature  step,  he  might  be  debarred  from  the 
completion  of  his  pious  worL 

Having,  therefore,  baptized  Josaphat  and  lef^ 
him  his  leathern  doublet  and  hair-cloth  as  memo- 
rials of  his  conversion,  and  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  Satan,  he  departs  to  the  deserts  after  a  prof)i- 
sion  of  prayer  for  the  prince's  perseverance  in 
well-doing« 

During  his  absence,  Josaphat  continues  to  ma** 
nifest  his  zeal  by  every  kind  of  mortification  and 
prayer.    Unfortunately,  however,  Zardan,  one  of 
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his  attendants,  who  was  apprized  of  his  conver- 
sion, uneasy  at  the  neglect  of  his  trust,  reveals  to 
the  king  the  visits  of  Barlaam. 

Forthwith  Abenner,  being  grievously  enraged 
and  troubled,  betakes  himself  to  Arachis,  a  cele- 
brated astrologer,  to  whom  he  discovers  the  la- 
mentable predicament  of  his  son. 

Arachis  soon  restores  composure  to  the  king,  by 
proposing  two  expedients  for  the  removal  of  this 
grievance.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  to  lay  hold  of 
Barlaam,  and,  by  threatening  the  torture,  to  com- 
pel him  to  confess  the  falsehood  of  his  doctrine. 
Should  Bariaam  escape,  he  next  proposed  to  per- 
suade Nachor,  an  ancient  mathematician,  who  had 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  monk,  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  discomfited  in  a  disputation  on  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  by  which  means  he  expects 
that  Josaphat  will  without  difficulty  come  over  to 
the  triumphant  party. 

In  their  endeavours  to  overtake  Barlaam  the 
Impious  are  unsuccessful ;  but  the  king  again 
suffers  his  wrath  against  the  monks  to  overpower 
his  humanity,  and  seventeen  of  these  ascetics, 
who  refuse,  with  many  contemptuous  reproaches, 
to  discover  the  retreat  of  Barlaam,  are  tortured 
and  put  to  death. 

Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  second  expedient 
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of  Arachisy  who,  having  arranged  matters  with 
Kachor,  signifies  that  he  had  got  hold  of  Barlaam ; 
and  the  king  having  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  in* 
vites  the  Christians,  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
heathen,  to  be  present  at  a  public  disputation  with 
the  hermit,  on  the  merits  of  the  new  faith. 

The  invitation  to  the  Christians,  however,  ap- 
pears  not  to  have  been  accepted,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  r^arachias,  (who  will  appear  in  a  still 
more  dignified  situation  hereafter,)  no  one  comes 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  pretended  Barlaam.  Spite 
of  this  untoward  circumstance,  the  fidse  Barlaam, 
like  the  celebrated  Balaam  of  old,  instead  of  cur- 
sing die  king's  enemies,  blesses  them  altogether. 
The  menaces  of  Josaphat,  who,  having  discovered 
the  imposition,  threatened  to  tear  out  the  heart 
and  tongue  of  Nachor  with  his  own  hands,  should 
he  be  overcome  in  the  argument,  i^pear  to  have 
operated  on  him  as  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angel 
on  the  prudent  and  patient  monitor  of  Balaam. 
However  this  may  be,  to  the  astonishment  and 
displeasure  of  Abenner,  Nachor,  in  his  reply  to 
the  idolaters,  proves  the  errors  of  their  tenets,  and 
the  divine  nature  of  Christianity. 

Dividing  the  difierent  religions  into  three  class- 
es, the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
the  bdief  in  Christ,  he  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
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the  two  first,  and  concludes  his  harangue  by  de* 
monstrating  the  superiority  of  the  New  Religion. 
All  this  the  Mag^  are  unable  to  refute,  and  the 
king,  after  many  yain  attempts  to  remind  Nachor 
»f  his  instructions,  is  obliged  to  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  coHf 
ference  on  the  following  day,  Josai^t,  however, 
in  the  course  of  the  night  completes  the  eonver- 
sion  of  Nachor,  who  betakes  himself  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  wilderness,  to  work  out  bis  salvation  in 
private. 

.  When  these  things  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king,  he  is,  as  usual,  much  irritated;  and  the 
prudent  monks  being  no  longer  exposed  to  his 
resentment,  his  wise  men  and  astrologers  arie  flog- 
ged, and  dismissed  with  disgrace.  But,  spite  qf 
these  tokens  of  impartiality,  his  time  was  not  yet 
cotne,  though  he  no  longer  offers  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  nor  holds  their  ministers  in  honour* 

Th^  servants  of  the  idols  perceiving  the  es- 
trangement of  the  king,  and  fearing  the  loss  of 
offerings  he  was  wont  to  make  to  the  gods,  oall 
to  their  aid  Theudas,  a  celebrated  magician,  by 
whose  instigation  Abenner  is  again  induced  to  in- 
terfere with  the  tranquillity  of  his  son. 

Presuming  on  the  influ^ace  of  the  sexual  pas- 
rion,  Abomer,  by  advice  of  Theudas^  orders  the 
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i^tendants  of  the  prince  to  be  removed^  and  ia 
thdr  room  liamselB  of  most  aUoring  beauty  are 
placed  around  him.  Josaphat  appears  to  have 
borne  their  assaults  with  wonderful  fortitude^ 
though  the  proceedings  of  one  of  them  were  so 
violent,  that  the  pious  Damascenus  ascribes  diem 
to  the  operation  of  demons,  who  were  undertlood 
by  the  primitive  Christians  to  be  the  «uthorft  and 
patrons  of  idolatiy. 

A  more  dangerous  trial,  however,  is  yet  reser«> 
vedfor  Joisapiiat*  Themost  beautiful  of  his  maid* 
ien  attendants  was  a  young  princess,  a  captive  of 
Abenner.  In  this  damsel  the  prince  tidces  a  peeiK 
liar  interest,  and,  reflecting  611  hier  misfortunes,  he 
uses  every  endeavoinr  to  solace  hei^  by  conversioii 
to  Gfaristianity.  Instigated  by  the  demons,  she 
promisea  to  accede  to  this  diange  of  religion,  on 
condition  that  the  prince  should  espouse  her ;  and 
on  his  declining  a  tie  incompatible  with  his  vow  of 
celibaqr>  she  labours  to  convince  him  of  its  inno- 
cence, supporting  her  arguments  by  the  exampte 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  others  distinguished  by  the^ 
piety.  Josaphat,  howeirer,  is  detemuned  against 
this  formal  breach  df  his  engagements ;  and  the 
princess  is  at  length  compelled  to  promise  that 
she  will  embrace  Christianity  on  more  moderate 
terms.    This  was  too  mudi  tar  the  piety  of  Josi^ 
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phat  to  resist,  and  the  glory  of  redeeming  the  soul 
of  the  damsel,  appeared  to  him  to  atone  for  the 
corporeal  defilement,  on  which  she  insisted  as  a 
preliminary. 

At  this  perilous  crisis,  and  when  the  princess 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  brink  of  conversion, 
Josaphat  bethinks  himself  of  prayer.  After  some 
hours  spent  in  tears  and  supplications,  he  falls 
into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  it  a{^[>eared 
to  him  that  he  was  conveyed  to  an  immense  mea- 
dow, adorned  with  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers, 
and  with  trees  bearing  every  species  of  fruit,  whose 
leaves,  when  shaken  by  the  breeze,  produced  at 
once  celestial  melody  and  delicious  odour.  The 
eyes  were  refreshed  by  streams  which  glided  along 
more  pure  than  crystal,  while  couches,  scattered 
through  the  meadow  and  luxuriously  prepared, 
invited  to  repose.  Thence  he  was  carried  into  a 
city  which  shone  with  inefiable  splendour.  The 
walls  were  formed  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  bul- 
warks, which  towered  above  them,  were  of  pre- 
cious stones,  superior  to  those  produced  in  the 
mines  of  this  world.  A  supernatural  light,  diffu- 
sed from  above,  illumined  the  streets,  ^therial 
bands,  clothed  in  shining  vestments,  chaunted 
strains  which  had  never  yet  reached. the  ear  of 
jnortal,  and  a  voice  was  heard  sayings  **  This  is 
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the  rest  (^  the  jiut,  this  is  the  jay  of  those  who 
have  pleased  the  Lord."  His  guides  refusing  the 
request  of  Josaphat  to  remain  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  this  city,  he  was  again  carried  across  the 
meadow,  and*  on  the  opposite  side  he  entered  dark 
and  gloomy  caverns,  through  which  whirlwinds 
hlew  with  unceasing  violence,  and  the  worm  and 
serpent  rioted  on  the  souls  of  sinners  in  a  furnace 
blown  to  fury  by  the  breath  of  demons. 

Josaphat  awakens  greatly  exhausted  by  thia 
vision,  and  fortified  in  his  virtuous  resolutions  by 
the  very  striking  contrast  which  had  been  exhibit* 
ed.  At  the  same  period  likewise,  the  demons  (as 
afterwards  appeared  firom  their  own  confession,) 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  a  sign  of  the  cross  which 
the  prince  had  fortunately  made,  and  thus  left 
him  to  combat  with  his  earthly  antagonist  alone. 

The  scheme  of  the  idolaters  having  thus  failed, 
and  the  captive  princess  being  abandoned  to  vir- 
ginity and  reprobation,  Theudas  attempts  in  a 
conference  to  shake  the  faith  o£  Josaphat ;.  but 
the  latter  victoriously  converts  the  magician,  and 
sends  him,  like  Nachor,  to  the  desert,  where  he  is 
baptized,  and  passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
venting,  tears  and  groans,  and  in  producing  other 
fruits  of  repentance*. 

At  length  the  king  determines  no  longer  to 

8   . 
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harass  his  son  on  the  score  of  religion;  but,  by 
the  advice  'of  Arachis,  divides  his  kingdom  with 
him,  hoph^  that  the  cares  of  goveiiiment  majr* 
With^tiw  1^  from  his  ascetic  hdbits.  The  first 
use,  however,  whidi  Josaphat  makes  of  his  new- 
acquired.  i$6\tr€^,  is  tOfOrect  the  cross  oil  every  tow-^ 
er  k>f  the  tity  where  he  dwells,  while  tiie  tefn]>le» 
and  akars  6f  the  idols  are  levelled  with  (he  dust^ 
he  also  dedicates-  to  our  Saviour  a  magniftoenl 
cathedral!  where  he  preaches  the  goSplsl  to  'his 
subjects,  calls  many  from  darkness  to^lig^t,  and 
distribute  his  treasures  among  the^  jpoor*  Now 
God  (da^s  the  pious  author  of  this  history,)  was 
with  him  whithersoever  he  walked,  and  aU  that  he 
did  pro^red  under  his  hands ;  but  it  was  n6t  sa 
with  the  household  of  Abenner,  whic^  daily  l^ax* 
ed  weaker  and  weaker. 

Presuihing  that  t|iis  distinction  would  iiot  have 
been  made  without  a  cause,  the  king  finally  al» 
lows  himself  to  be  converted  by  Josaphat ;  whose 
spirituiUf  son  he  thus  becomes,  to  the  unutt'^rabte 
edificadon  and  comfort  of  the  monks ;  and  th«ci 
retires  from  the  government  of  his  kmf^dom  to  a 
solitary  places  where  he  chiefly  employs  himself 
in  throwing  dust  on  his  head,  and  at  length  gives 
up  the  ghost  after  a  long  course  of  penitence  and 
mortSfidktion. 


JcMsaphat  bang  now  left  without  check,  resolves 
to  retire  from  the  world,  and  pass  the  remain* 
der  of  his  days  with  Barlaam  in  the  desert.  Ha- 
ying therefore  harangued  his  people,  and  com- 
pelled Barachias,  the  person  who  stood  forward 
to  defend  the  fake  Barlaam,  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne,  much  against  the  inclination  of  the  prince 
dect,  he  escq>e8  with  some  difficulty  from  hid 
subjects. 

After  a  painftil  pilgrimage  of  many  days,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  meets  with  numberless 
demons,  tempting  him  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
i^rings  of  water,  and  sometimes  in  the  less  ac- 
ceptable  shape  of  wild  beasts  and  serpents,  he 
arrives  at  the  cell  of  Barlaam. 

There,  after  due  preparation  by  devout  exer- 
cises, the  old  man  dies,  and  is  buried  by  Josaphat, 
who  spends  diirty<*five  years  in  supplications  to 
heaven,  for  a  speedy  removal  from  this  1^.  The 
holy  men  of  these  times  indeed  appear  to  have 
passed  their  existence,  as  if  they  had  been  brought 
into  this  world  only  for  the  purpose  of  praying 
for  their  deliverance  from  its  thraldom. 

The  prayers  of  Josaphat  are  at  length  heard, 
and  he  is  buried  by  a  neighbouring  hermit  in  the 
grave  of  Barlaam^ 

VOL.  I.  « 
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When  the  aecseiint  of  hw  den^e  readies  hb 
successor,  Barachi^Si  he  comes  with  a  giPiM  reti* 
nue  to  the  desert ;  and  having  raised  the  bodies  of 
Josaphat  and  Barlaam,  whidi  he  finds  perfectly 
entire,  and  (which  could  not  have  been  expected 
in  the  Itfetime  of  the  saints,)  emitting  a  OKMt 
grateful  odour,  he  transports  them  to  his  meiro- 
polls.  There  they  are  deposited  in  a  magnifioent 
church,  in  which  they  continued  to  work  mmiclfis^ 
as  they  had  done  in  the  course  of  th^ir  journey, 
and  before  they  w^e  again  inteired. 

Such  is  the  pfinc^[Md  story  of  Josaphat  ^d  Bar'< 
laam,  but  the  romance  is  interspersed  with  many 
beautiful  parables  v^d  apologues,  most  of  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  oriental  origin*  These  are 
chi^y  introduced  as  having  been  toid  by  Barlaam 
to  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  illustrate  and 
embellish  the  sacred  doctrines  which  he  was  in^ 
culcatuig. 

A  man  flying  from  an  unicorn,  by  which  he  was 
piursiied,  had  nearly  fallen  into  a  deep  pit,  but- 
saved  himself  by  grasping  the  twigs  of  a  slender 
shrub  which  grew  on  the  side^  While  he  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  by  this  feeble  hold,  he  ob- 
served two  mice,  the  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  gnawing  the  root  of  the  plant  to  which  he 
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tod  trusted.  At  ihe  bn/ttom  o£  istm  gaJS  h% 
Bunutrous  dragon^  breathing  fordi  flwMSy  and 
prepared  to  devour  hon ;  wkile  by  thiB  time  tke 
unicera  was  looting  aft  him  over  the  verge  ef  the 
precipijDew  la  this  siftvation  he  perceived  honey 
djgtiliiog  fren  the  breochea  to  whidi  he  d«ig» 
and^  uDnundful  of  Ae  horrors  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  satiated  himself  with  die  sweets 
whidi  were  dropping  from  the  boughs.— Here  the 
unicorn  typifies  deaths  by  whidi  ali  men  are  pur- 
sued ;  the  pit  is  the  world,  fiiH  of  evik ;  the  shrub^ 
ef  whidi  the  root  was  corroded  by  the  wMce  and 
Uack  mouse,  is  life,  dJaainished,  and  at  length 
consumed,  by  the  hours  of  day  and  nig^t ;  the 
dragon  is  hell ;  and  the  honey  temporal  pleasures, 
which  we  eagerly  foliaw^  regardless,  of  the  snares 
which  are  everywhere  spread  for  our  destruction. 
In  order  to  inculcate  the  wisdom  of  laying  up 
treasures  in  he»ren,  we  are  told  that  a  certain 
state  observed  the  custom  of  chosing  a  foreigner 
for  ita  king,  and  after  allowing  him  to  pass  a  cer* 
tain  time  in  all  imaginable  delights,  drove  Inm,  by 
a  general  insurrection,  mto  a  remote  and  desert 
island.  One  of  these  monarchs,  learning  how^ 
frail  was  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  the  sove- 
reignty, instead  of  consuming  his  time,  like  his 
predecessors,  in  feasts,  and  carousals,  employed 
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himself  Id  amassing  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  aad 
precious  stones,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  island 
to  which  he  expedted  to  be  conveyed.  Thither 
(when  the  period  of  banishment  at  length  arrived,) 
he  betook  himself  without  pain  or  reluctance,  and 
while  he  saw  his  foolish  predecessors  perishing 
with  want,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  daya 
in  joy  and  abundance. 

A  powerful  and  magnifibent  king,  during  an 
excursion  thrdugh  the  streets  of  his  capital,  ob^ 
served  a  glimmering  light,  add  looking  through 
a  chink  of  the  dOot  whence  it  issued,  he  per-^ 
ceived  a  siibterr&neous  habitation,  in  which  was 
seated  a  man  clothed  in  rags,  and  apparently  ia 
the  last  extremity  of  want.  By  him  sat  his  wife, 
holding  an  earthen  cup  in  her  hand>  but  singing 
and  delighting  her  husband  with  all  sorts  of  mer- 
riment. The  king  expressing  his  wonder  at  the 
thoughtlessness  of  those  who  could  rejoice  in  such 
penury,  his  minister  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  him,  that  princes  who  exult  in  splendid 
palaces  and  royal  vestments,  appear  still  more 
thou^tless  to  the  glorified  inhabitants  of  the  eter* 
nal  mansionsi 

There  is  also  related  a  story  which  has  been 
frequently  imitated,  of  a  person  who  was  prose* 
cuted  for  a  debt  due  to  the  crown,  and  who,  on. 
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applying  to  friendB  whom  he  had  supported,  or 
for  whom  he  had  exposed  his  life,  is  repulsed  by 
Ihem  all,  but  is  at  length  relieved  by  an  enemy, 
whcxn  he  had  oppressed  and  persecuted. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  numbw 
and  beauty  of  these  parables  that  Josaphat  and 
Barlaam  became  so  gi^eat  a  favourite,  and  was  so 
frequently  imitated  during  the  middle  ages.  In 
a  later  period  it  gave  rise  to  more  than  one  of  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio,  as  will  appear  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  Italian  novelists ;  and  ft  was  un- 
questionably the  model  of  that  species  of  spiritual 
fiction,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Jotophat  and  Barlaam,  however,  was  the  last 
example  of  this  species  of  composition  produced 
during  the  existence  of  the  eastern  empire;  the 
only  Greek  robianqe  by  which  it  was  succeeded, 
being  formed  on  the  model  of  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
ridea,  or  rather  of  the  Clitophon  and  Leucippe. 
Indeed,  in  this  last  and  fedble  example  of  Grecian 
fiction,  we  seldom  meet  with  an  incident  of  which 
we  have  not  the  prototype  in  the  romances  of 
Heliodorus  or  TatiUs.  It  is  entitled  Ismene  and 
Ismenias,!  and  was  written  by  Eustathius,  some- 
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timeft  called  Eumatbius,  who  flourislied^  u  Huel 
terms  it,  in  the  I3th  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Emanuel  Conm^ius.  The  commence* 
ment  of  the  story,  and  the  mode  in  wfatch  the  hdro 
and  heroine  become  acquainted,  is  eridently  taken 
from  HeliodoruB.  Ismenias  is  sent  as  a  herald  from 
his  native  city,  Emycomss,  for  the  performance 
of  some  annual  ceremony,  to  Aulycomis,  where  he 
IS  hospitably  entertained  by  Sosthenes,  the  &l^er 
q£  Ismene.  This  young  lady  is  seised  with  a  pas-* 
sion  for  the  herald,  on  seeing  him  for  the  first 
time  at  dinner ;  she  presses  his  hand,  makes  lore 
to  him  undjer  shelter  of  the  table,  and  at  length 
proceeds  so  far  that  Ismenias  bursts  into  laughter* 
Heliodorus  has  painted  his  Arsace,  and  Tatius  his 
Melite,  as  women  of  this  description ;  but  Eusta^ 
thins  is  the  first  who  has  introduced  his  hermne 
avowing  love  without  modesty  and  without  deti- 
cacy.  To  her  advances  Ismemaa  at  length  raakea 
some  return,  and  the  period  of  his  embassy  being 
expired,  he  departs  to  his  native  place,  Euryco* 
mis,  accompanied  by  Sosthenes  and  his  daughter 
Ismene,  whcxn  he  entertains  in  his  father's  house. 
One  day,  at  dinner,  Sosliienes  accidentally  men* 
tions  that  his  daughter  is  speedily  to  be  married* 
Ismene,  who  appears  to  have  been  previously  un- 
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acquainted  with  this  projected  change  in  her  silu« 
ation,  insists,  in  the  course  of  the  following  night, 
on  an  immediate  elopement  with  Ismenias.  She 
dragged  me  along,  (sajs  Ismenias,  who  relates 
the  story,)  nor  would  she  quit  her  h<^d,  though 
I  affirmed  that  the  things  necessary  for  her  do* 
parture  were  not  prepared,  I  with  dificuky,  at 
length,  escaped  from  her  hands^  calling  all  the 
gods  to  witness*— 'Ismenias,  howerer,  on  leaving 
her,  does  not  go  to  prepare  for  the  elopement^ 
but  to  sleep ;  whkh,  indeed,  is  the  constant  re* 
source  of  the  hero  of  this  romance  m  erery  emer'> 
gency.  Throughout  the  whole  work  he  ccmsuks 
tm  pillow,  in  circumstances  wfai6h  should  hare 
cmiverted  a  sleeper,  of  Epfaesus  into  an  Argus. 
At  length,  by  the  exertions  of  Cratisthenea,  tlie 
friend  of  Ismenias^  a  vessel  is  procured,  ih  whieh 
the  lovers  jembark.  A  storm  havii^  arisen,  and  & 
victim  being  thought  necessary  by  the  saSors  to 
appease  Neptune,  the  lot  fidls  on  Ismene,  wh6 
is^  accordingly  thrown  overboard.  The  wind  of 
course  ia  i^ayed;  but  as  tlie  lover  of  Ismene 
disturbs  the  crew  with  his  lamentationa,  he  is  set 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Ethiop^  After  being 
thus  disembarked,  he  etperieneea  the  ustta!  ad^^ 
ventures  with  pirat^,  and  is  at  last  sold  as  a  slave 
at  Daphttipolis,  to  a  Greek  master ;  who  soon  af- 
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ter  goes  as  herald  to  another  city  in  Greece^  and 
carries  Ismenias  along  with  him*  The  herald  and. 
his  slave  are  received  in  the  house  of  Sostratus» 
where  Ismenias  discovers  Ismene,  living  in  a  ser^ 
vile  condition.  When  thrown  into  the  sea,  shehad 
been  preserved  by  the  exertions  of  a  dolphin,  and 
had  afterwards  been  sold  by  pirates  to  Sostratus« 
This  gentleman,  with  his  daughter,  and  also  1%* 
mene,  attend  the  master  of  Ismenias  to  Daphni* 
polls.  In  the  middle  of  the  n%ht  which  followed 
their  arrival  in  that  dty,  the  whole  band  procee4 
to  worship  in  the  temple  of  Apollo*  Here  the 
father  and  mother  of  Ismenias,  and  the  parents 
of  Ismene,  are  discovered  tearing  their  hair,  and 
lamenting  in  full  chorus.  The  lovers  are  recogni-' 
sed  by  their  parents,  and  redeemed  from  servitude, 
^er  the  heroine  has  been  subjected  to  tl^e  usual 
frial  of  chastity. 

f  In  this  romance,  which  consists  of  eleven  books, 
jio  distressing  i^cident  (except  indeed  to  the  read-^ 
er,)  occurs  till  the  sixth,  in  which  Ismene's  intend- 
led  marriage  is  first  alluded  tp  by  her  father.  The 
five  preceding  books  present  one  continued  scene 
of  jollity,  and  the  long  despriptions  of  festivity  are 
seldom  interrupted,  except  by  still  longer  accounts 
of  dreams,  which  are  represented  as  having  beeii 
infinitely  mqite  agreeable  than  could  be  expected^ 
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from  the  loaded  stomachs  of  the  sleepers.  As  the 
work  advances^  these  dreams  become  quite  ridi- 
culousy  from  their  accurate  minuteness,  and  the 
long  reasonings  carried  on  in  them  by  persons 
whose  stock  of  logic,  even  when  awake,  does  not 
ajqpear  to  have  been  very  extensive* 

The  story  of  Ismene  and  Ism^as  is  not  intri- 
cate in  itself,  but  is  perplexed  by  the  similarity 
of  names.  The  reader  must  be  far  advanced  in. 
the  work  before  he  learns  to  distinguish  the  hero 
from  the  heroine ;  especially  as  the  latter  acts  a 
part  which  in  most  romances  is  assigned  to  the 
former.  Eurycomis  is  the  city  from  which  Isme- 
nias  is  sent  as  herald.  In  Aulycomis  he  is  received 
by  Sosthenes,  the  father  of  Ismene ;  and  is  sold 
to  a  Greek  master  at  Daphnipolis,  who  goes  as 
herald  to  Artycomis,  where  he  is  entertained  by 
Sostratus.  Eustathius  has  perhaps  fallen  into  this 

-r 

blemish  by  imitating  Heliodorus,  in  whose  ro- 
mance Chaereas,  Calasiris,  and  Cnemon,  are  the 
names  of  the  principal  characters. 

Eustathius  resembles  the  author  of  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  in  his  fondness  for  descriptions  of 
paintings.  The  second  and  fourth  books  are  full 
of  accounts  of  allegorical  pictures  in  the  temples 
and  summer-house  of  the  garden  of  Sosthenes^ 
which  were  hung  with  representations  of  the  four 
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cardinal  virtues,  and  also  with  emblems  of  ^acfi 
of  the  twelve  months  of  the  yeat.  A  reaper  is 
drawn  for  July ;  a  person  bathing  for  August ; 
dnd  one  sitting  by  the  fire  for  February.  Some  of 
these  allegories,  however,  are  rather  far-fetched ; 
thus  it  is  not  Very  apposite  to  make  a  soldier  tiie 
emblem  of  March,  because  that  month  is  the  most 
&vourable  fbt  military  expeditions.  From  Tatius 
also  the  author  of  Igmene  and  Ismenias  borrows 
tihat  ticklish  experiment,  which  winds  up  tihe  fable; 
of  80  many  of  the  Greek  romances,  with  such 
honour  to  the  heroines,  and  such  satisfaction  td 
their  lovers.  From  Longus,  according  to  Huet, 
he  has  taken  that  celebrated  piece  of  gallantry,' 
which  consists  in  dritiking  from  the  part  of  a  gob- 
let which  had  been  touched  by  the  lips  of  a  mis- 
tress. But  this  artifice,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  so  many  amatory  compositions,^  may  be  traced 
much  higher  than  die  Daphnis  and  Chloe  of  Lon- 
gus. It  is  one  of  the  counsels  given  by  Ovid  in 
Jiis  Art  of  Love :  (de  Art.  Amat.  lib.  i.  575.) 

Fae  pritfiiM  rapUw  illiitf  ta^tti  labeliit 
Focula  i  quaque  bibit  parte  paella,  bibe. 


•  Elegaos  ai1>ankati8  genus.— ffiie*.  Orig.  JFal. 
^  AcliilkiTaaiWy«Uik 
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liUciaDy  too,  in  one  of  his  dialogues/  makes  Ju* 
piter  pay  this  c(Mnpliinent  to  Ganymede;  and  the 
same  conceit  may  be  found  in  a  collection  of  lel^ 
ten  by  the  sophist  Philostratus^  who  wrote  in  th^ 
second  eetitury.  ^'  Drink  to  me/'  says  he,  **  with 
thiite  eyes  only^  or  if  thou  wilt,  putting  the  cup  to 
Ihy  lipsy  fill  it  with  kisses,  and  so  bestow  il  upei 
me* 

Ob  account  of  his  numerous  plagiarisms^  Eusta** 
thius  is  violently  attacked  by  Huet,  who  says  that 
he  rather  transcribes  than  imitates  the  work  of 
Tatius*  "  Indeed,"  continues  he,  **  there  can  bn 
nothing  more  frigid  than  this  romance,  nothing 
meaner,  nothing  more  ui^leasant  and  disgusting^ 
In  die  whole  there  is  no  decency,  no  probability, 
no  inTention,  no  hi^y  disposition  of  incidents 
The  author  introduces  the  hero  relating  his  own 
adventures;  but  one  cannot  discover  whom  he 

*  Dialog.  Deor.  vol.  I.  p.  129. 

TMs  idetkt  along  with  many  other  far-fetehdd  conceits  of 
Pbilostratns,  has  been  imitated  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  bit  poem 
entitled  the  Forest :— 

'*  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  minei 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  r\\  not  look  fot  wine.*' 
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addresses,  or  wby  he  is  diBcoursing.  Ismene  is. 
first  enamoured,  she  first  confesses  and  offei^s  love 
without  modesty,  without  shame,  and  without  art. 
Ismenias  takes  no  hint  from  these  caresses,  nor 
cloes  he  make  any  return.  This  may  be  praise* 
worthy  in  morals  or  philosophy,  but  is  wretched 
in  romance.  In  short,  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
some  raw  school-boy,  or  unskilful  sophist,  from 
whose  hands  the  birch  ought  never  to  have  been 
withdrawn.*' 

These  remarks  of  Huet  may  in  general  be  well 
founded,  but  His  censure  of  Eu^tathius  for  not  ha- 
ving created  a  character  to  whom  the  hero  re- 
counts bis  history  would  be  applicable,  if  just,  not 
oply  to  the  work  he  criticizes,  but  to  many  of  our 
best  modem  novelis  ismd  romanceis.  Thie  method 
adopted  by  Achilles  Tatius,  of  introducing  a  list- 
ener, seems  now  exploded ;  and  if  we  faricy  that 
the  hero  or  heroine  speaks,  the  narration  must  be 
regarded  as  a  soliloquy  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  in  tfie  modem  novel,  an4  in  the  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Ismene  and  Ismenias,  the  personis  who 
relate  their  story  are  neither  conceived  to  address 
a  friend,  nor  to  report  their  Adventures  to  them- 
selves,  but  are  supposed  to  have  written  what  the 
reader  peruses. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects,  Ismene  and  Isme- 
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Bias  hiiB  been  imftated  by  subsequent  poets  and 
writers  of  romance.  D'Urf^y  in  patticular,  has 
taken  the  description  of  the  fountain  of  love  in-* 
Produced  in  the  Astrea,  from  that  of  Diana  at 
Artyoomis ;  and  many  of  the  incidents  and  names 
in  the  work  of  Eustathius  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Spanish  pastoral  of  Montemayor. 
.  Besides  those  Greek  romances  that  have  been 
enumerated,  there  is  one  entitled  Dosicles  and 
Rhodantes,  by  Theodorus  Prodromus,  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  Eustathius,  but  which 
shall  not  be  farther  mentioned ;  as,  besides  being 
very  indiferently  written,  it  is  in  iambics,  and  is 
rather  a  poem  than  a  romance.  It  was  followed 
by  a  great  many  others  of  a  similar  description, 
in  the  12th  and  Idth  centuries,  all  of  which  are 
written  in  iambics ;  and  contain  a  series  of  wan* 
dering  adventures,  strung  together  with  little  art 
or  invention,  as  the  loves  of  Charicell  and  Drosil** 
la,  by  Nicetas  Eugenianus,  &c. 

Of  all  these  an  account  has  been  given  by  Fa- 
bricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Gra^ca,  (1. 5.  c.  6.,)  but 
the  only  one  deserving  of  notice  or  attention,  is 
the  History  of  AppoUonius  of  Tyre,  which  is 
written  in  such  barbarous  verse,  that  I  can  scarce- 
ly be  considered  as  breaking  through  my  plan,  by 
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giving  a  AoH  aecouQt  of  i|«  Tbe  original  Greek, 
I  believe,  has  only  been  recently  edited,  hut  a  La* 
tin  proee  transla^wiQ*  formed  as  early  as  the  llA 
century,  was  publifibed  socm  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  nnd^  the  title  of  ApfioUonii  Tyrii  Hia^ 
toria.  In  this  romaoce,  we  are  told  that  AntioGhuSy 
king  of  Syria,  who  entertained  towards  his  daughter 
wanner  sentiments  than  those  of  paternal  affection, 
in  order  to  retain  her  in  his  own  pakce,  propound- 
ed to  her  numerous  suitors,  a  riddle  to  be  ex- 
plained as  the  price  of  her  hand.  AppoHoniuSy 
king  of  Tyre,  having  fiiUen  in  love  with  the  prin^ 
oess  by  report,  arrives  at  the  capital  of  Antiochus, 
and  solves  the  enigma,  whkh  contained  an  aHu- 
sion  to  the  criminal  passion  of  the  father.  The 
king  of  Syria  lays  snares  for  the  destruction  of  Ap« 
poUonius,  who  escapes  from  his  dominions,  and 
after  various  adventures  is  driven  hy  a  storm  into 
the  states  of  a  monarch,  where  his  regal  descent 
being  discovered  by  the  nugesty  of  his  appear* 
ance,  and  the  variety  of  his  accoDq)lisbments,  the 
king's  daughter  fiills  in  love  with  him,  and»  in  or- 
der to  protract  his  stay,  requests  that  he  may  be 
appointed  her  preceptor  in  those  arts  in  whidh  he 
had  shown  himself  so  skilful.  In  the  course  of  has 
instructions,  Appollonius  forgets  the  princess  of 
Syria}  and  lays  claim  to  U^  hand  of  his  fiiir  pi^* 
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SomemoQlhs  after  th«  marriage  had  beai  solem- 
mzed,  intdligence  arriveg  that  Antiochus  and  his 
daughter  had  been  struck  dead  by  lightoingy  aad 
that  the  appearance  of  Appollonius  in  Syria,  would 
be  the  signal  of  a  general  declaration  in  his  &vour» 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  this  vacant  sovereign- 
ty»  he  sets  sail  with  his  wife,  who  gives  birth  to  a 
daughter  during  the  voyiige ;  but  while  in  a  swoon, 
into  which  she  had  soon  after  fidlen,  she  is  belie* 
ved  dead,  and  from  the  superstition  of  the  crew 
with  regard  to  the  malignant  influence  of  corpses 
at  sea,  she  is  immediately  thrown  overboard  in  a 
chest.  AppoUonius  lands  in  a  state  of  despair  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  where  he  entrusts  his  infiuit 
daughter  ta  persons  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
depend,  and  then  sets  out  as  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  When  his  daughter  grows  up  she  is 
carried  off  by  pirates,  and  sold  at  a  Grecian  city, 
where  she  is  preserved  from  in&my  by  the  com- 
passion and  continence  of  a  young  man,  called 
Athenagoras,  to  whose  embraces  she  was  present* 
ed  by  her  purchaser.  She  continues  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  her  skill  in  music,  till  her  father, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  had  arrived 
at  that  city,  in  a  mourning  and  dejected  habit^ 
attracted  by  the  heavenly  melody  of  her  voice, 
enters  her  humble  dwellbg.    For  his  solace  and 
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lecredtkniy  the  snngwith  ekqainte  pathos  theim<« 
happj  story  of  her  infimcyy  from  whidi  AppoUiH 
niiiB  diKOvered  that  she  was  indeed  his  daughter. 
He  affianced  her  to  Atheu^orasy  to  whom  she 
had  been  indebted  for  more  than  the  preservation 
of  life,  and  then,  warned  by  a  celestial  vision,  he 
departed  for  Ephesns.  There  he  found  his  long- 
lost  queen,  who,  having  been  wafted  to  that  coast 
when  thrown  overboard,  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
physician,  irho  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  almost  extinguished  animation. 

Besides  the  Latin  prose  version  already  men- 
tioned,  the  romance,  or  history  of  Appollonius, 
was  translated  into  Latin  vetse  about  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  by  Godfi^y  of  Viteifoo,  who  in- 
troduced it  in  his  Pantheon,  or  Universal  Chroni- 
cle, as  part  of  the  history  of  Antiochus  the  Third 
of  Syria.  It  was  also  inserted  in  the  Gesta  Roma- 
norum,  which  was  written  in  the  14th  century,  and 
became  soon  after  the  subject  of  a  French  prose 
romance,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
Chronicle  of  Apoljm  of  Tjrre,  printed  by  Wynkin 
de  Worde,  in  1510.  It  was  from  the  metrical  ver- 
sion, however,  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  that  the 
story  came  to  Gower,  who  has  told  it  with  little 
variation  in  his  Con/essio  Amantis.  Gower  is  in- 
troduced as  speaking  the  prologue  to  each  of  the 
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&ve  acts  of  Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre ;  whence  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  author  of  that  play 
derived  his  plot  from  the  English  poet.  The  drama 
of  Pericles,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion ;  the  compoution  of  the 
whole,  or  greater  part  of  it,  having  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  by  some  of  his  commenta- 
tors, chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dryden  ^— 

Tovr  Ben  and  Fletcher  to  their  Snt  yoiiiig  flight. 
Did  no  Voipoae,  no  Arbncet  write  i 
Shakspeare^t  own  miue  his  Pericles  first  bore. 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  is  elder  than  the  Moor. 


Besides  the  romances  which  have  been  oiume- 
rated,  there  appeared  during  the  existence  of  the 
eastern  empire,  a  number  of  Greek  tales,  chiefly 
derived  from  mythological  stories,  and  resembling 
those  ofParthenius  Nicenus ;  but  sometimes  com- 
bined with  long  discussions  on  the  nature  of  love. 
However,  as  these  are  not  written  according  to 
the  rules  of  romance,  but  are  founded  on  heathen 
&bles,  they  are  not  included  in  the  plan  that  I  have 
adopted. 

A  curious  account  is  given  by  Huet,  of  a  ro- 
mance of  disputed  authenticity,  which  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Athenagoras,  entitled,  Du  Vrai 

VOL.  I.  H 
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et  Parfait  Amour.  A  copy  of  this  work,  written 
in  French,  was  sent,  in  the  year  1569,  to  M.  La- 
manc,  by  Martin  Fumee,  who  professes  himself  to 
be  merely  the  translator.  He  informs  us  in  the 
preface,  that  he  received  the  Greek  copy  from  this 
M.  Laman6,  who  was  prothonotary  to  the  cardinal 
of  Armagnac ;  that  he  had  never  seen  any  other 
manuscript  of  the  work,  and  adds,  that  it  is  the 
production  of  that  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  an 
apology  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  emperors 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  C(H)unodus,  which  would 
make  him  considerably  prior  to  Heliodorus.  In 
1599,  thirty  years  after  it  was  written  or  transla- 
ted by  Fumee,  the  romance  was  published  by 
Bernard  of  Sanjorry,  With  a  preface,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  found  among  his  papers  a  copy  of 
the  work,  transcribed  from  the  manuscript  which 
Fum^e  had  sent  to  M.  de  Laman6. 

Huet  speaks  of  this  romance  at  considerable 
length,  in  the  work  I  have  so  oflen  quoted.  He  in 
the  first  place  extols  the  splendid  and  interesting 
maimer  in  which  the  romance  opens.  ''  There/' 
says  he,  ^'  as  in  a  picture,  is  represented  the  lofiy 
triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius,  where,  amidst  so  many 
remarkable  objects,  the  king  of  Macedon  is  exhi- 
bited loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  along  with 
his  children  before  the  chariot  of  his  conqueror* 
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There  the  enamoured  Charis,  grieving  beyond, 
measure  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  she  had  been  torn  from  Theo- 
genes,  her  lover,  is  touched  with  delight,  on  unex- 
pectedly beholding  him ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
is  afTected  with  the  most  poignant  anguish,  because 
she  sees  him  among  the  captives."  It  is  from  the 
house  of  Octavius,  a  Roman  general,  into  whose 
power  she  had  fallen,  that  Charis  views  the  tri- 
umph that  excites  such  jarring  emotions*  Me- 
langenia,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  elderly  gentle* 
woman  of  Carthage,  but  was  at  that  time  the  slave 
of  Octavius,  is  sent  to  console  her.  These  two 
females  recount  to  each  other  their  early  loves 
and  misfortunes,  the  recital  of  which  occupies  the 
first  six  hocika  of  the  romance,'  and  the  remaining 
four  contain  the  adventures  of  Charis  after  she 
had  obtained  her  freedom  from  Octavius,  which 
are  in  the  usual  style  of  those  contained  in  the 
Greek' romances. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
production,  the  authors  of  the  Bibliothe^ue  des 
Romans  seem  to  think  it  a  genuine  work,  but  do 
not  enter  into  much  discussion  on  the  subject.  Huet 
remarks,  that  the  intimate  knowledge  shown  by  the 
author,  of  all  those  things  which  weref  discovered  by 
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the  ancients,  both  in  nature  and  art  ;-*hi8  wonder- 
fiil  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  past  times,  and 
the  ancient  errors  he  adopts,  into  which  a  modem 
would  scarcely  have  fallen ;  the  Greek  phraseolo- 
gy which  shines  even  through  the  mist  of  transla- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  the  dignity  and  grace  of  an- 
tiquity, which  cannot  be  easily  imitated,  and  in 
which  the  whole  work  is  clothed ;  all  conspire  to 
vindicate  from  the  suspicion  of  forgery.  The  bish-* 
op  then  proceeds  to  unfold  his  arguments  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  work,  many  of  which  are 
not  more  conclusive  than  those  adduced  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity.  The  first  reason  for  incredu- 
lity is,  that  the  romance  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  dictionary  of  Photius ;  which,  if  admitted  as 
a  proof  of  fabrication,  would  render  spurious  the 
romances  of  Longus,  Chariton,  and  the  three  Xe- 
nophons.  Nor  is  the  argument  derived  from  the 
supposed  imitation  of  Heliodorus  altogether  con- 
clusive, since,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  work 
in  question  was  a  genuine  production  of  Athena- 
goras,  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  may  as  probdl>ly 
have  been  derived  from  Charis  and  Theogenes,  as 
these  from  the  former  appellations.  The  non-ex- 
istence, however,  of  a  Greek  original  of  the  ro- 
mance Du  Vrai  et  parfait  Amour,  necessarUy 
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throws  the  onus  probandi  of  its  authenticity  on  iu 
defenders;  and,  until  produced,  a  strong  pre* 
sumption  remains,  that  Charis  and  Theogenes  is 
nothing  more  than  a  partial  change  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea. 

The  imposture^  indeed,  is  clearly  detected  by 
the  description  of  manners  and  institutions  un- 
known in  the  age  of  Athenagoras.  Thus  the  au- 
thor conducts  a  criminal  trial  in  the  heart  of 
Greece,  according  to  the  form  of  process  before 
the  parliament  of  Pans*  The  priests  and  virgins 
introduced  in  the  romance,  as  consecrated  to 
Hammon,  live  according  to  the  ftshion  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  not 
like  diose  who  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Huet  has  mentioned,  as  the  principal  defect  of 
the  romance,  that  it  is  loaded  with  descriptions  of 
buildings,  and  that  the  palaces  are  not  raised  by 
the  magic  hand  of  fiction,  but  by  a  professional  ar- 
chitect. From  this  blemish  Huet  has  drawn  his 
chief  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
work.  ^*  It  is  universally  known,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  Cardinal  Armagnac  was  much  addicted  to  the 
study  of  archUiecture :  Philander,  the  commenta- 
tor m  Vitniviusy  was  one  of  his  devoted  retainers^ 
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was  the  most  scientific  architect  of  his  age,  and 
was,  besides,  well  informed  m  every  branch  of  po* 
lite  literature.  Now,  since  the  descriptions  of  this 
Athenagoras  are  closely  squared  to  the  principles 
of  architecture  inculcated  by  him  in  his  annota- 
tions on  Vitruvius,  may  it  not  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected, that  Philander  was  the  deviser  of  this  li- 
terary imposture,  in  order  to  support  his  own  opi- 
mons  by  the  authority  of  antiquity?  The  fraud 
might  have  been  detected,  had  the  work  issued 
from  the  hands  of  Philander,  or  the  palace  of  the 
cfurdinal.  That  he  might  remove  suspicion  from 
himself,  and  conduct  the  reader  as  it  were  to  other 
ground,  he  wrote  an  amatory  romance.  There,  as 
if  incidentally,  he  inserted  the  precepts  of  his  art, 
and,  concealing  his  own  name,  he  ingeniously  em- 
ployed that  of  Lamane,  for  the  possessor  of  the 
manuscript,  and  Fum^e  for  the  French  translator. 
"  However  it  may  be,"  he  continues,  "  the  ro- 
mance is  ingeniously  contrived,  artfully  conduct- 
ed, enlightened  with  unparalleled  sentimoits,  and 
precepts  of  morality,  and  adorned  with  a  pro^- 
sion  of  delightful  images,  most  skilfully  dispo- 
sed. The  incidents  are  probable,  the  episodes  are 
deduced  from  the  main  subject,  the  language  is 
perspicuous,  and  modesty  is  scrupulously  obser- 
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ved.  Here  there  is  nothing  mean,  nothing  unna- 
tural or  kSkcted,  nothing  that  has  the  appearance 
of  childishness  or  sophistry/'  Huet,  howevep, 
complains  that  die  conclusion  of  the  fable  of  this 
romance  isiiur  removed  from  the  excellence  of  the 
introduction. 

I  have  now  taken  a  successive  view  of  the 
Greek  romances,  and  have  attempted  to  furnish 
such  an  analysis  of  them  as  may  enable  the  read- 
er to  form  some  notion  of  their  nature  and  qua- 
lities. 

'  One  quality,  it*  is  obvious,  pervades  them  all, 
and  it  is  the  characteristic  not  only  of  Greek  ro- 
mance, but  of  the  first  attempt  at  prose  fiction  in 
every  country :  The  interest  of  each  work  almost 
wholly  consists  in  a  succession  of  strange,  and  of- 
ten improbable  adventures.  Indeed,  as  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  narrator  was  to  surprise  by  the 
incidents  he  rehearsed,  the  strangeness  of  these  was 
the  chief  object  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
For  the  creation  of  these  marvels  sufficient  scope 
was  afforded  him,  because,  as  little  intercourse 
took  place  in  society,  the  limits  of  probability  were 
not  prieeisely  ascertained.  The  seclusion,  also,  of 
females  in  these  early  times  gave  a  certain  uni- 
formity to  existence^  and  prevented  the  novelist 
from  painting  those  minute  and  almost  impercep- 
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tible  traits  of  feeling  and  character,  all  those 
developementSy  which  reader  a  well-written  mo- 
dem novel  so  ngreeable  and  interesting.  Stilly 
anud  all  their  imperfections^  the  Greek  rdmances 
are  extremely  pleasing,  since  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  the  first  productions  in  which 
woman  is  in  any  degree  represented  as  assuming 
her  proper  station  of  the  friend  and  the  companion 
of  man.  Hitherto  she  had  been  considered  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  slave,  ready  to  bestow  her  affec- 
tions on  whatever  master  might  happen  to  obtain 
her ;  but,  in  Heliodorus  and  his  followers,  we  see 
her  an  affectionate  guide  and  adviser — we  behold 
an  union  of  hearts  painted  as  a  mainnspring  of  our 
conduct  in  life^-we  are  delighted  with  pictures  of 
fidelity,  constancy,  and  diastity,  and  are  encou- 
raged to  persevere  in  a  life  of  virtue  by  the  happy 
consequences  to  which  it  leads.  The  Gireek  ro- 
mances are  less  valuable  than  they  might  have 
been,  fr<Hn  giving  too  much  to  adventinre,  and  too 
little  to  manners  and  character ; — but  these  have 
not  been  altogether  neglected,  and  several  plea- 
skig  pictures  ^e  delineated  of  ancient  customs 
and  feelings.  In  short,  these  early  fictions  are 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  at  the  first  ef- 
fort, and  must  be  considered  as  not  merely^  valu- 
able in  themselves,  but  as  highly  estimable  in  point- 
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ing  out  the  method  of  awaking  the  most  pleasing 
sjonpathies  of  our  nature,  and  affecting  most  pow- 
erfully the  fancy  and  the  heart.   . 
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CHAPTER  IL 

introduction  of  the  Milesian  Tales  into  Italy. 
— Latin  Romances. — Pttronius  Arbiter. — 
jljndeius,  S^c* 

The  Milesian  Fables  had  found  their  way  intp 
Italy  even  before  they  flourished  in  Greece.  They 
had  been  received  with  eagerness,  and  imitated  by 
the  Sybarites,  the  most  voluptuous  nation  in  the 
west  of  Europe ;  whose  stories  obtained  the  same 
celebrity  in  Rome,  that  the  Milesian  tales  had  ac<!> 
quired  in  Greece  and  Asia.  It  is  not  easy  to 
specify  the  exact  nature  of  the  western  imitations^ 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  a  solitary  specimen  trans- 
mitted by  ^lian  in  his  Varied  Historian,  (1.  14.  c. 
20,)  they  were  of  a  facetious  description,  and  in- 
tended to  promote  merriment.  A  pedagogue  of 
the  Sybarite  nation  conducted  his  pupil  through 
the  streets  of  a  town.    The  boy  happened  to  get 
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hold  of  a  fig,  which  he  was  proceeding  tor  eat, 
when  his  tutor  interrupted  him  by  a  long  decla- 
mation against  luxury,  and  then  snatching  the 
dainty  from  his  hand,  devoured  it  with  the  ut* 
most  greed.  This  tale  ^lian  says  he  had  read 
in  the  Sybarite  stories,  *  (f^mtf  ^fiM^nauuty)  and 
•had  been  so  much  entertained  that  he  got  it  by 
heart,  and  committed  it  to  writing,  as  he  did  not 
grudge  mankind  a  hearty  laugh! 

Many  of  the  Romans,  it  would  appear,  were  as 
easily  amused  as  ^lian,  since  the  Sybarite  stories 
for  a  long  while  enjoyed  great  popularity ;  and,  at 
length,  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Milesian  tales  of 
Aristides  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Sisenna, 
who  was  prastor  of  Sicily,  and  author  of  a  history 
of  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Cras- 
sus,  that  when  that  general  was  defeated  by  the 
Parthians,  the  conquerors  found  copies  of  Mi- 
lesian and  Sybarite  tales  in  the  tents  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers ;  whence  Surena  expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  effeminacy  and  licentiousness  of  his 
enemies,  who,  even  in  time  of  war,  could  not  re- 
frain from  the  perusal  of  such  compositions. 

The  taste  for  the  Sybarite  and  Milesian  fables 
increased  during  the  reign  of  the  emperors.  Many 
imitators  of  Aristides  appeared,  particularly  Clodi- 
us  AlbinuS|the  competitor  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 

11 
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irhose  stories  have  not  reached  posterity,  but  are 
said  to  have  obtained  a  celebrity  to  which  their  me- 
rit hardly  entitled  them.'  It  isstrange  diat  Severus, 
in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  upbraids  its 
members  for  the  honours  they  had  heaped  oh  his 
rival,  and  the  support  they  had  given  to  his  pre- 
tensions, should,  amid  accusations  that  concerned 
him  more  nearly,  have  expressed  his  chief  mortifi- 
cation to  arise  from  their  having  distinguished 
that  person  as  learned,  who  had  grown  hoary  in 
the  study  of  old  wives*  tales,  such  as  the  Milesian- 
Punic  &bles* — Major  fuit  dolor,  quod  ilium  pro 
literato  laudandum  plerique  duxisUs,  cum  ille  ne- 
niis  quibusdam  anilibus  occupatus,  inter  Milesias 
Ponicas  Apuleii  suit,  et  ludicra  literaria  consenes- 
oeret. 

But  the  most  celebrated  &ble  of  ancient  Rome 
is  the  work  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  fiction  which  has  dishonoured  the  li- 
terary history  of  any  nation.  It  is  the  only  fable 
of  that  period  now  extant,  but  is  a  strong  proof  ci 
the  monstrous  corruption  of  the  times  in  which 
such  a  production  could  be  tderated,  though,*  no 


'  Milesias  oonnolli  ejasdem  esse  dicoDt,  qaanim  fama  non 
i^nobilis  habetor,  quamyis  mediocriter  icriptaB  iiinti — Copt- 
tolmui  9tl.  CUd.  Mbinu 
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doubt,  writings  of  bad  moral  tendency  might  be 
circulated  before  the  invention  of  printing,  with* 
out  arguing  the  dqpravity  they  would  have  evin- 
ced, if  presented  to  the  world  subsequent  to  that 
period. 

The  work  of  Petrimius  is  in  the  form  of  a  satire, 
and,  according  to  some  ccmunentators,  is  directed 
against  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Nero,  who  is 
thought  to  be  delineated  under  the  names  of  Tri- 
malchio  and  Agamemnon  ;•— 4Ui  opinion  which  has 
been  justiy  ridiculed  by  Voltaire.  The  satire  is 
written  in  a  manner  which  was  first  introduced  by 
Varro ;  verses  are  intermixed  with  prose,  and  jests 
with  serious  remark.  It  has  much  the  air  of  a  ro« 
mance,  both  in  the  incidents  and  their  disposition ; 
but  the  story  is  too  well  known,  and  too  scandal- 
ous, to  be  particularly  detailed*  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Magna  Graeda ;  Encolpius  is  the  chief  character 
in  the  work,  and  the  narrator  of  events ;— he  com« 
mences  by  a  lamentation  on  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence, and  while  listening  to  the  reply  of  Aga- 
memnon, a  professor  of  oratory,  he  loses  his  com- 
paiuon  Ascyltos.  Wandering  through  the  town 
in  search  of  him,  he  is  finally  conducted  by  an  old 
woman  to  a  retirement  where  the  incidents  that 
occur  are  analogous  to  the  scene.  The  subse- 
quent adventures — ^the  feast  of  Trimalchio — the 
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defection  and  return  of  Giton^^-the  amour  of  Eu-. 
molpus  in  fiythiniap-^the  voyage  in  the  vessel  of 
Lycus — ^the  passion  and  disi^pointment  of  Circey 
follow  each  other  without  much  art  of  arrange- 
ment ;  an  apparent  defect  which  may  arise  from 
the  mutilated  form  in  which  the  satire  has  de- 
scended to  us. 

The  style  of  Petronius  has  been  much  ap- 
plauded for  its  elegance — ^it  certainly  possesses 
considerable  naivete  and  grace,  and  is  by  much 
too  fine  a  veil  for  so  deformed  a  body.  Some,  of 
the  verses  also  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
best  part  of  the  prose,  however,  is  the  well- 
known  epiBode  of  the  matron  of  Ephesus,  which, 
I  have  little  doubt,  was  originally  a  Milesian  or 
Sybarite  fable.  A  lady  of  Ephesus,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  not  contented  with  the  usual  demon- 
strations of  grief,  descended  with  the  corpse  into 
the  vault  in  which  it  was  entombed,  resolving  there 
to  perish  with  sorrow.  From  this  design  no  entrea- 
ties of  her  own  or  her  husband's  friends  could  dis- 
suade her.  But  at  length  a  commonsoldier,  whohad 
been  appointed  to  watch  the  bodies  of  malefactors 
crucified  in  the  vicinity,  lest  they  should  be  taken 
down  by  their  relations,  perceiving  a  light,  de- 
scended into  the  vault,  where  he  gazed  on  the 
beauty  of  the  mourner,  whom  he  soon  persuaded 
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to  eaty  to  diinky  and  to  live.  That  very  lught,  in 
her  funeral  garments,  in  the  commencement  of 
her  griefy  and  in  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  she 
was  united  to  this  new  and  unknown  lover.  When 
the  soldier  ascended  from  this  bridal  chamber,  he 
found  that  the  body  of  a  criminal  had  been  carried 
off.  He  returned  to  his  mistress  to  deplore  the  pu- 
nishment that  awaited  him  for  his  neglect,  but  she 
immediately  relieved  his  disquiet,  by  proposing 
that,  the  corpse  of  the  husband,  whose  funeral  she 
had  so  vehemently  mourned,  should  be  raised, 
and  nailed  to  the  cross  in  room  of  the  malefactor. 

A  story  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  Petronius 
exists,  under  title  of  the  Widow  who  was  Com- 
forted, in  the  book  known  in  tlus  country  by  name 
of  the  Seven  wise  Masters,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  collectioiis  of  oriental  stories.  There,  how- 
ever, the  levity  of  the  widow  is  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  husband  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  alarm  at  a  danger  to  which  his  wife  had 
been  exposed,  and  that  she  consented  to  mutilate 
his  body,  in  order  to  give  it  a  perfect  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  malefactor  which  had  been  taken 
down  from  the  cross. 

This  story  of  female  levity  has  frequently  been 
imitated,  both  in  its  classical  and  oriental  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  Fabliau  De  la  femme  qui  se  fist 
putain  sur  la  fosse  de  son  mari.     The  Pere  du 
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Halde,  in  his  History  of  Chipa,  informs  us  that  it 
is  a  common  story  in  that  empire ;  but  the  most 
singular  place  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  tale 
was  the  Rule  and  Exercise  of  holy  Djring,  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  5th 
chapter,  entitled,  Of  the  Contingencies  of  Death 
and  Treating  our  Dead. 

The  Latin  writers  of  fiction  seem  to  have  been 
uniformly  more  happy  in  their  episodes  than  in 
the  principal  subject.  This  remark  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the 

ASS  OF  APULEIUS, 

to  which  its  readers,  on  account  of  its  excellence, 
as  is  generally  supposed^  added  the  epithet  of 
Grolden.  Warburton,  however,  conjectures,  from 
the  beginning  of  one  of  Pliny's  epistles,  that  Aurue 
was  the  common  title  given  to  the  Milesian,  and 
such  tales  as  strollers  used  to  tell  for  a  piece  of 
money  to  the  rabble  in  a  circle :  **  Assem  para  et 
accipe  auream  fabulam.*'  (L.  ii.  Ep.  20.)  These 
Milesian  fables  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  age  of 
Apuleius.  Accordingly,  in  the  commencement  of 
hi&work,  he  allures  his  readers  with  the  promise 
of  a  fashionable  composition,'  though  he  early  in- 

^  At  ego  tibi  sermone  isto  Milesio  varias  fabnlas  coose- 
ram,  auresque  tnas  benevolas  lepido  susarro  permalceam* 
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llio  tel6  to  related  in  te  l^eirMto  of  the  author, 
who  eowmmc/^  hk  story  with  representing  him- 
self«  a  yettog  mafi,  sensflUe  df  ihe  ikdvantaged  of 
virtue^  but  knmoderatdy  addicted  to  pleasure,  and 
eurimtt  of  iilagie»  He  informs  tiie  reader,  that  on 
aoeoiittt  of  mtas  domestie  alfiurs,  he  was  obfiged 
to  ti^avi^  ittto  Th^BSdy,  the  country  whence  his 
family  had  its  origin.  At  hi»  ^tran<ie  into  one  of 
tiie  towns^  called  Hypata,  he  enquired  for  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Milo,  and  being  dhreeted  to  his 
hoUsei  rapped  at  the  door.  On  what  security  do 
you  intend  to  borrow,  s«d  a  ftervant,  cautiously 
iBd>i^ting  it }  we  only  lend  mi  j^edges  of  gold  or 
salver*  Be^  at  last  introduced  to  the  master, 
Apulettus  pvetettted  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Demeaa,  a  friend  of  the  miser,  and  was  in 
codne^u^ee  adced  to  remain  in  the  house.  Mild 
havhig  distaiiMed  bis  wife,  desired  his  guest  t6  sit 
down  ml  th^  ei>ueh  in  her  place,  apologising  for 
the  want  of  feeMs  of  a  more  portiiible  descriptioik, 
on  account  of  his  fear  of  robbers.  Apuleius  ha* 
▼ing  accepied  the  invitation  to  reside  hi  the  tnl^ 
ser's  hoilae,  went  out  to  the  public  bath,  atid  on 
the  way  reflecting  on  the  pttrsimmiy  of  his  hoJit^ 
he  bought  dome  &Ai  &r  supper.    On  coming  out 

VOL.  I.  I 
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from  the  market  he  met  Pithias,  who  had  beeft 
his  school-fellow  at  Athens,  but  was  at  that  time 
sdile  of  Hjpata,  and  had  the  superintendance  of 
provisions.  This  magistrate  having  examined  the 
fish  his  friend,  had  purchased,  condemned  them  as 
bad,  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  and  having 
merely  reprimanded  the  vender,  lefl  his  old  com- 
panion .dismayed  at  the  loss  of  his  supper  and  mo* 
ney,  and  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  mode  of 
administering  justice  in  Thes^aly. 

.  Afier  having  visited  the  badi,  A|9iljeius  return-* 
ed  to  sleep  at  Milq's,  and  rose. next  morning  with 
the  design  of  seeing^whatever  was  curious  in  the 
city*  Thessaly.was  the  country  whience  ma§^ 
derived  its  origin;  and  of  the  nature  of  this  art  he 
had  heard  and  even  witnessed  something  on  his 
journey  from  Rome.  Hence  he  imagined  that 
every  thing  he  saw  was  .changed  from  its  natural 
form,  by  the  force  of  enchfmtment;  he  expected 
to  behold  the  statues  walk,  and  to  hear  the  oxen 
pipphesy.  While  roaming  through  the  town  he 
met  with  a  lady,  called  Byrrhena,  who,  having 
been  a  fi^iend  of  his  mother,  invited  him  to  lodge 
at  her  house.  This  he  could: not  agree  to,  as 
h^.had;  already  accented  an  apartm^t  at  Milo's^ 
but  he  consented  to  accompany  her  home  to  sup- 
per^   Ilie  great  hall  in  this  lady's  palace  is  splen- 
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^ity  deicffibed,  and  an  animated  account  is  given 
ci  a  statue  of  Vietovj,  and  a  piece  of  sculpture  re- 
presentiiig  Diana,  surrounded  by  her  dogs.  Apu- 
leius  is  warned  by  Byrrhena  to  beware  of  Pam- 
phile,  the  wife  of  Milo,  who  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous magician  in  Thessdy*  She  informs  him 
that  this  hag  spares  no  charms  to  fascinate  a  young 
man  for  whom  she  conches  a  passion,  and  does 
not  scruple  to  metamorphose  those  who  oppose 
her  mdinations.  'Apuleius  returned  home,  hesi* 
tadng  whether  to  attach  himself  to  Pamphfle,  in 
order  to  be  instructed  in  magic,  or  to  her  servant 
Fotis.  The  superior  beauty  of  die  latter  speedily 
fixed  his  resolution,  and  he  consoled  himself  for 
the  many  prtvations  he  endured  in  the  house  of 
Milo,  by  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  this  damsel, 
who  acted  as  the  handmaid  of  Pamphile,  aiid  the 
valet  of  bar  {mrmmonious  husband. 

One  night,  while  supping  at  the  house  of  Byr- 
rhenl^  Apuleius  was  informed  that  the  following 
day  being  the  festival  of  Momus,  he  ought  to  ho- 
nour that  divinity  by  some  merry  invention. 
'  Returning  home  somewhat  intoxicated,  h0  per- 
ceived through  the  dusk  three  large  figures  attack- 
ing the  door  of  Milo  with  much  fiiry.  iSaspect- 
ing  them  to  be  robbers,  who  intended  to  break 
in,  he  ran  his  sword  through  them  in  succession, 
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and,  leaving diesiai  dead,  escaped  iatoAe  bouse. 
Next  vonttng  he  is  aneBted  on  Aecowfc  of  dbe 
4i%de hawicide, and  MbroHghl; tolrial  kiaenivid- 
«d  and  open  eovflU  Hie  accuaer  m  called  by  a 
lierald.  An  old  wan,  wbo  acted  in  this  dtpaoifty, 
pnanoitnced  a  haranguey  of  wfaich  tbe  diaraliQn 
waa  Uooyited  by  a  dqpaydra,  aa  the  old  ficannoDB 
wete  meaauped  by  bowr  ^bieses.  Two  w^nien  in 
de^  mocming  wefe  introdiaeed ;  one  lamented 
Ae  death  of  ber  buabandt  tbe  other  of  her  aan, 
Mki  both  called  kudly  for  vengefaice  on  the  miir- 
akaoer*  Apuleiuawaa  found  guilty  of  the  death  lof 
ibvee  citizens ;  but  prenous  to  bia  eEecutimi  it 
was  resolved  be  abould  be  puK  to  Ibe  torture,  to 
force  a  discovery  of  his  acooaiplioeB,  and  the  n^ 
cesaary  preparations  were  accordingly  eonpkled. 
What  had  chiefly  aaboniahed  Apuleius  ditniig  ibis 
scene,  was,  that  the  whole  court,  and  AflMPg  othecB 
his  host  Milo,  were  aU  the  while  coiwrulsed  with 

* 

laughter*  One  oi  the  women  in  nuHiming  new 
demanded  that  the  dead  bo(Ues>  which  were  in 
court,  should  be  uncoviered^  in  order  diat,  tbt 
isompassion  of  the  judges  being  ^scited,  the  tor- 
tures might  be  increased.  The  demand  was  omn- 
^sed  with,  and  the  task  assigned  to  Apuleius 
himself.  The  risibility  of  the  audience  is  now  ae*- 
couoted  for,  as  he  seca,  to  his  utter  aatawshment, 
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tluree  imnsiiM  leather  bittilet,  mkUk,  on-  the  ft^ 
cedfaig  nii^  he  had  itwtaheH  for  roMwn.  The 
iiMfligfiiarf  cnMaial  u  liken  ^mammA,  atter  hemg 
inAnaed  that  tUi  nwck  tnUb  ifas  m  faoneiar  of  the 
god  Mamm, 

Oa  rvtumtng  home  the  matter  y/nm  moire  lally 
eaiptained  hy  fMh  why  infenmi  Apaioiae  Ihat  dbe 
faadi  ham  cui^yeii  bjr  her  miitreai  torpfooure  Iha 
hair  of  a  ;fattag  BoM>tian«  ef  whom  die  was  ea** 
nomai^  i»  oidar  to  fvepare  a  chanat  whidi  woaM 
briag  boo  to  her  house :  that  havmg  iuladl  m  ob^ 
tajtttag  this  iagredient^  and  ftaaiiig  the  ieseBl>- 
ment  af  her  misaeasBi  she  had  brought  her  soneie 
gfoa^B  hauTr  whkh  feU  Aaai  the  sdaNurs  of  &  battle- 
sheatar.  These  hakt  bemg  butned  by  Ae  soi^ 
oeress,  with  the  usual  mcantariomsy  had  (instpad 
of  leading  the  Basolian  ta  her  housey)>giten  abiiha* 
ttoa^to-tha  sUns  to^which  they  ftmorly  adhered, 
and  whidt  bemg:  thea  in  the  form  af  bartlen,  ap- 
pearedy  ki  thenrdesiee  ef  antranoe,  tO'aBsank  tho 
doorofMUo.  The  above  story  of  Ihe  bottles  pao*- 
lHdl>ly  suggested' tb  Certantes  diedreadBil  csadbat 
^Mch  soefephMSe  at  an  IBB  between  Dan  d^uiaofee 
and  the^wuie  skills,  whsoh  he  haoked<to  piaoe% 
supposing  all  the  while  thao  he  waa  cleasnig  dawn- 
gtekta  (boolD  in  e.  4K.)i 

Apakida  ageeedr  to'fbrgive  Fetiatiie-'iuieeilinm 
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she  had  occaaoned,  if  she  would  promise  to  exf 
hibit  hesr  mistress  to  him  while. engaged  in  one  of 
her  magical  operations.  On  the  fdlowing  night 
Fotis  came  to  him  in  great  agitation,  and  inform- 
ed him  that  her  mistress  was  about  to.  assume  the 
shape  of  a  bird,  to  fly  to  some  object  of  her  affec- 
tions«  Looking  through  an  opening  in  the  door, 
he  saw  Pamf^e  take  out  several  bottles,  and  nab 
herself  with  an  ointment  contained  in  one  of  them* 
Then  having  muttered  certain  words»  her  body  is 
covered  with  feathers,  her  nails  are  lengthened 
into  claws ;  and  forthwith,  in  shape  of  an  owly  she 
flies  «ut  of  the  chamber.  Apuleius  neaU  request-*' 
ed  Fotis  that  she  would  favour  hnn  with  some  of 
the  ointment,  that  he  might  follow  her  mistress  in 
the  same  form,  to  his  restoration  fr'om  which  he 
understood  nothing  forther  was  necessary  than  a 
draught  of  spring  water,  mixed  with  anise.'  and 
laurel  leaves.  Fotis,  however,  gave  him  a  diffident 
ointment  from  that  which  she  had  intended^  so 
that,  instead  of  being  changed  into  a  bird,  he  as* 
muaed  the  %ure  of  an  Ass.  Li  this  sh^e  he 
retams  his  former  feelings  and  junderotandybg^  but 
is  told  by  -Fotis  that  he  caimot  be  restored  to  the 
human  form  but  by  eating  rose. leaves. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  occupied  with  the 
seaccb  of  Apuluus  B&er  this  valuable  arttde>  and 
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the  liardshtps  he  suffers  under  the  degraded  fbrtn 
to  whidi  he  was  reduced ;  a  part  of  the  work, 
which  seems  in  its  literal  sign^feation  to  hare 
suggested  the  idea  of  such  compositions  as  l^e 
Adventures  of  a  Lap-dog,  the  Perambulations  of 
a  Mouse,  &c. 

Apuleius  in  tlie  first  place  descended  to  the 
stable,  where  he  was  verj  roughly  treated  by  his 
-own  horse,  and  the  ass  of  Milo.  In  a  comer  of  his 
new  habitation  he  perceived  the  shrine  of  Hip* 
pona,  die  goddess  of  stables,  adorned  with  fresh- 
gathered  roses ;  but  in  attempting  to  pluck  them 
he  was  beat  hatk  with  many  blows  by  his  own 
groom,  who  felt  indignant  at  tiie  meditated  sacri- 
lege. 

At  this  instant  Milo's  dwelling  was  broken  into 
by  robbers,  who,  having  jHllaged  the  house,  load- 
ed the  horse  and  the  two  asses  which  they  found 
in  the  stable  with  the  booty.  Apuleius  observed 
several  rose  bushes  in  a  garden  through  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  tii6  habitiM:ion  of  the  bandit- 
ti ;  but  restrained  himself  from  partaking  of  their 
flowers,  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by  his  new 
masters  on  resuming  the  huiiiM'figure.  After  a 
long  journey,  and  when  almost  ready  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  his  burden,  he  arrived  at  the  abode 
of  the  rd>bers*    This^  fesidtnee  is  described  in 
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a  msifm^  ^xtre^^ly  simikMr  to  th^  hatftWiojiB  of 
|^l^Mlitti,  in  aU  iqo4eni  rqpapmc<w.  We  ^^e  t)^ 
nigg^  WM)uii^m^  irapv^nelnibl^  fyrm*  mnoeefmh 
Ue  rocka,  9iiul  ^yeii  the  solid  and  loftj  tpvor,  with 
th|p  9llbte^raneol]^  cavern.  ]n  thw  finghlful  ahpde 
supper  was  served  up  by  an  old  woni9n,  who  w^s 
tifp  oplj4w^c;  a^dumg  the  repast  ano^er 
fn>9p  a^Y^  bearing  a  wh  Ipoply  • 

4t  49jr*tv^^sik  the  baqd  se(  out  on  a  new  expo- 
dHipi^  and  rotiffoed  a»  few  hpurs  aftorvf^dp  vith 
^  youi^  lady  4s  Uievr  prizey  whom  dioy  ^iiaigiMd 
to  th^  pare  of  th^  old  woiwn.*  Sho  m£f^v»^  th^ 
hag  tl^t  fiihe  bad  boon  carried  off  on  tbe  d»y  of 
b^r  QUpt^ab  with  a  young  loanj  to  whom  ab^  wa^ 
much  attached.  The  old  woman,  to  alleviate  h^r 
distresfl^  OPt^rtained  h^r  witJi  a  atc^  which  she 
sfiid  yif9k^^n  from  the  AP^si^n  fid^ks^i  luid  wbidi 
is.  the  celiebff^ted  tale  of  Cupid  a^d  Payobe. 

Apul^]M9.was  employed  in  different  ^poditioas 
iffi^  tbe  ^obb<^rs ;  be  also  made  sovoralalfcleiiipts  to 
^9SS^  fhQin  th^ir  power,  whipb  F^^i^d.  aboisliVi9- 
At  longi^,  ope  of  their  nuniber,  who  bad  beep  left 
in  the  tpirn  where  Milo  re«ded>  retusned  to  his 
bwdi  and  informed  them  that  th^y  wece  not  sua- 
pacted  of  the  robbery,  which  bad  b^^  laid  to  the 
cbargo  of  a  peiwin  of  the  name  q£  ApidoiajSy  who 
bad  finr^d  lett^» fison  a fiiend  of  Milb>  and.had 


JaapiMared  after  pillaging  the  hcuse.  He  «1m 
introdaced  a  fitraagetf »  who  rqinresenfted  hinielf  as 
the  oelehrated  robber  Hemiui,  the  (error  of  aU 
llieBsaly ;  and  who,  o£  oonsequeace,  was  gladly 
chosen  the  teader  of  the  banditti.  Apuleius,  by  at- 
tcndmg  to  the  oonrersation  iduch  passed  between 
this  peMfflu  and  the  young  lady,  discovered  that 
the  petended  oatkw  was  her  husband,  who  had 
assumed  a  fiilse  character,  in  order  to  effect  her 
e^eape;  fhis:  he  accomphdied  one  evening  by 
int4MiiBariag  his  oompanions,  when,  having  bound 
them  with  ooeds,  and  placed  his  bside  en  the  badk 
of  AptdB^QS,  he  returned  with  her  to  the  town  in 
whiqh  she.  had  fbvmtirly  residedb 

T^re  is  a  stnking  coincidenoe  of  the  occur»> 
iraices  all  the  habitation  of  die  robbers  with  some 
pi  ike  early  incidents  in  €kiL  Bias.  The  gloon^ 
habitation,  of  the  robbers^^tfae  manner  in  wfaioh  it 
is  8eoured("p4he  revelry  of  the  baiidittir-»«.tfae  old 
woman  by  whom'  they  are  attmidedH«.the  arrivai 
of  a  new  troop  duxittg  the  entertetnment^wthe 
captixity  of  the^jroung  laify  and  final  escqie,  are, 
I  think,  reaenhlaBces.  too  strong  to  have  been 
merely  accidentals 

The  new  mastoid  of  Apuleiua,  in  pialitvidB  for 
llie  aeijricehe  had  readeoed^  deteaniBed  he  should 
be  seal  %^  Ua  nai96S>iathfi  countoy^  toiaid  in  the 
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propagation  of  males.  Un^Mtunately  the  groom 
he  was  entrusted  to  had  a  wife^  who  totally  marred 
llie  amorous  expectations  of  Apuleius,  by  setting 
him  to  turn  a  mill.  Nor  was  his  situation  impro- 
ved when  the  groom,  at  length  recollecting  hig 
orders,  sent  him  on  the  service  to  which  he  was 
originally  destined ;  as  he  met  with  a  most  inhbs^ 
pitable  reception  from  some  horses  who  weve  his 
fellow  suitors. 

After  this  mortification,  Apuleius  was  emfiLoy^ 
ed  to  bring  burdens  of  wood  from  the  mountains^ 
under  the  guidance  of  a  boy,  whotreated  him  wkh 
the  utmost  cruelty,  and  spread  such  a  report  of  his 
mischievous  disposition,  that  he  was  at  the  point 
of  being  for  ever  disqualified  for  the  maltq>lica- 
tion  of  mules*  Intelligence,  however,  opportunely 
arrived  that  his  master  had  been  treacheroualy 
murdered  by  a  former  lover  of  his  wife's,  and  that 
this  lady,  after  taking  a  savage  revenge  on  her 
perfidious  admirer,  had  hud  violent  hands  on  her- 
self*   On  receiving  this  intelligaaoe,  the  groom 
pillaged  his  master's  house  in  the  country,  loaded 
Apuleius  with  the  booty,  and  fled  with  the  rustics 
who  were  his  accomplices.  In  Ae  course  of  their 
journey  through  a  wild  aitfd  descrfate  country,,  they 
Jitet  with  various  adventures ;  and  at  length  ar- 
rived in  a  populous  town,  where  the  g^oom  re» 


Mlip«d  to  fix  his  residence.  Here  Apuleius  was 
purchased  by  an  old  eunuch^  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  Syrian  goddess.  While  in  his  possession  he 
was  witness  to  the  dreadful  debaucheries  of  the 
ministers  of  that  divinity;  and  inadTcrtently  bray* 
ing  with  astomshment  at  their  excesses^  000  of 
the  neic^bours,  who  had  lost  an  ass,  burst  into 
the  hoiise/  which  rendered  public  the  in&my  of 
these  wretches. 

In  consequence  of  this  exposure,  the  eunuchs 
weace  obliged  to  remove  to  another  town,  idiither 
Apuleius,  bearing  the  statue  of  the  Syrian  god« 
dete,  accompanied  them.  Here  they  lodged  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  a 
great  y^eration  for  that  deity.  A  dog  unfortu* 
Hately  ran  olFw^  a  haunch  of  venison,  with  which 
be  had  intasded  to  entertain  her  votaries.  The 
cook  pi?qposed  to  hang.himself  in  despair,  but  his 
wtfe  persuaded  him  to  leave  that  op^ration.as  his 
last  resource ;  and  meanwhile  to  substitute  an  ass'* 
Ic^  in  room  of  the  one  he  had  lost.  Apuleius  ha* 
ving  un&mtood  .that  he  wns  the.  intended .  victim^ 
i^nshed.  into  the  hall  where  the  host  was  entertainr 
ing  the  prietfty  and  overset  the  tables.  A  report 
havmg  been  circulated  that  a  mad  dog  had  been 
seen  in  the  stable^  this  act  of  Apuleius  was  asu^i- 
bed  to  hydrophobia;  and  he  woul4  have  been  sa* 
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isriiced  ta  tM»  SBipicioiv  i^  1»  iiwB  not  in 
dmink  sMne*  vatev  from:  m  laae^ 

llir  eomdiftMOK  after  removedv  and  itttimrcl* 
Kng  «baui  wfth  them^  Apudtuifr  fteacrd  Ibe  rockai 
o€the  tale  ooaceniog'the  twbwiidiifofnirtiieMk 
dond  story  of  tbe  sevcntlt  dajr  «f  1&»  Decflmeroo. 
Apidoia»atleiigldi  wa»sbldlaldieaiaiiDftof  one- 
(tf  tke  Hwm  tiiro^gh wiiich  he pasaedy  tavlMkcv, 
who  meets  with  the  adventure  relatedby  Btfccsw- 
ciio:  uLtbe- tenth  nan^of  Ibe  ^&'dbi^«  He  nest 
Mi  intm  thepessflMioiK  of  agaodener,  fimm  whoaoF 
he  waa  iivdbly  carried  off  by  a  Ronani  BMaeOr 
and  sold  tto  two  hrotbers.  who  liired  tofeyns ;  tha^ 
onfhein^  the  aook^aod  thtt^otherlAie  pasarpcecdc^ 
ef  a  maa  oS  wealth  and  importanoeu  When  they 
went  out  they^made  k  a^vulo'tDileebtfaedoov  ef 
the  tent uk winch th^balfied and dMsaedvibtttBls^ 
and  left  only  their  ass  in  it.  At  tHeir  re^nm  diey? 
inwunably  fmaai.  that  dM  pastry  audi  edier  ^pmo- 
mioDB  had  dioaypoarcd.  Asithe  ass  alwaysteft- 
his  com  and  hay  unoonsumed^  he  hecaase  an  ab- 
jeot  e£  suapideik ;  andbeng  watched  one'day  by 
tile  beotheie^  waS'  deteetedi  ai^  h&  dainty  Kcpact.- 
Hie  ooeks  were  much  enaoptained  willi  the  spec-^' 
tade,  and. the  aooeantf  of  this  pieoe»of  epicuniraft' 
having' veadMd  the  ear&ef  their,  master)  Thyaeusi 
Apuleias  waa  purehased  by  hiai|  and' taught  a  va*- 
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iaiety  ofiricksbxianeof  hiifinedmen.  Hk  pot- 
session  •f  Mb  flingular  makoai.  tkrew  wntdk  hatne 
<m  tihe  fr^rietar,  in  the  ciiliimriwai  of  lib  felkmw 
ckiaoMy  anil  1«  wbb  in  conseqamce  ippointed 
magislzite  «£  Corinth  for  five  uimeuiaifg 


Apulehn  was  also  of  gneat  lahie  to  the  fredb- 
man  frho  had  dnrge  of  hma,  as  he  was  cxhSiited 
ibr  money  to  the  inhabkants.  He  received  hesidea 
fipequent  viaitf  fpom  ladtesy  vhich,  at  their  aohcir- 
Mion,  he  vas  prmtdy  Mant  to  ffetam.' 

A  splendid  fete  was  now  given  bj  has  master^ 
in  honour  of  his  election  to  the  magistracy.  The 
jtt^^;ment  of  Paris  was  represented,  and  Apoieius 
was  destined  to  act  a  principal  part  in  n  species 
of  afterpiece^  which  wm  by  no  means  consonant 
to  his  feelings  as  a  public  exhibition. 

He  fledi  unperceived,  to  the  fieidsy  and  baring 
gidl^^ped  fi>r  three  leagues,  he  came  to  a  retired 
spot  on  the  diore  i^  the  sea.  Hie  moon»  which 
was  in  &U  spleodouTi  and  the  awful  silence  of  the 
zBJ^t,  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  devotion. 

'  See  £«  FuceU$,  ckuit  zx.  note  4.  **  Viu9  ^  ApMe 
(says  Voltaire)  oe  f  aria  point ;  il  ne  fnt  jamais  fiTonoiicer 
que  Oh  et  non :  mais  il  eut  one  bonne  fortnoe  avec  one  dame, 
connne  on  pent  1e  yofr  dans  rApolelos  en  deux  Yolomes  in 
ilP  CMS  Mtti  ad  miiai  Xad^mu" 
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•He  purified  fainiBelf  in  the  manner  prescfibed  by 
Pythagoras,  and  addressed  a  long  prayer  to  the 
•great  goddess  las.  In  the  course  of  the  night  she 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream ;  and,  after  giving  a 
strange  account  of  herself,  announced  to  him  the 
end  of  his  misfortunes ;  but  demanded,  in  return^ 
lihe  consecration  of  his  whole  life  to  her  service. 
When  he  awakens  from  this  dream,  he  feels  con- 
firmed in  the  resolution  of  aspiring  to  a  life  c€ 
virtue.  On  this  change  of  disposition,  and  con- 
quest over  his  passions,  the  author  finely  repre- 
sents all  Nature  as  assuming  a  new  face  of  cheer- 
fulness and  gaiety*  '<  Tanta  hilaritudine,  pneter 
peculiarem  meam,  gestire  mihi  cuncta  videbaniur^ 
ut  pecua  etiam  cujiiscemodi,  et  totas  domb6>  et 
ipsam  diem  serena  fade  gaudere  senttrein." 

While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  Apuleius  perceived 
an  innumerable  multitude  advancing  towards  the 
shore,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Isis,  Amid 
tlie  crowd  of  priests  he  remarked  the  soverdign 
pontiff,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head ;  and 
sqpproached  to  pluck  them.  The  pontile,  yield- 
ing to  a  secret  inspiration,  held  fi>rth  the  garland. 
Apuleius  resumed  his  former  figure,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  goddess  was  fulfilled.  He  was  then 
mitiated  into  her  rites — returned  to  Rome,  and 
devoted  himself  to  her  service.  This  information. 


Jie  remarks,  will  not  surprise  thoeeiviio  tmwi  th»t 
he  is  deeurion  of  the  ten^e  of  OsiriSy  and  who 
are  not  ignonnt  that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  one  din- 
nity. 

'  Apuleitts  was  finally  invited  to  a  more  mystic 
and  solemn  inidationy  by  the  goddess  herself,  who 
rewarded  him  for  his  accumulated  piety,  by  an 
abundance  of  temporal  blessings. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  subject  of  the 
Golden  Ass,  which  the  contemporaries  of  the  au- 
thor, and  critics  of  the  succeeding  age,  regarded 
as  a  trivial  &ble,  written  with  the  sale  intention 
of  amusing  the  vulgar :   ^'  Quibus  fiibulis,**  says 
Macrobius,  ''  Apuleium  nonnunquam  lusisse  mi- 
ramur."    At  an  early,  though  subsequent  period^ 
a  very  different  opinion  Was  adopted.    It  was  no 
longer  questioned  that  Apuleius  had  some  pro« 
found  intention ;  but  it  was  not  agreed  in  what 
his  aim  consisted.  St  Augustine  permitted  himself 
to  doubt  whether  the  account  given  by  Apuleius 
of  his  change  into  an  ass,  was  not  a  true  relation. 
'<  Aut  indkofoit;*  says  he,  '<  aut  finxit.'*    The  po- 
pular  sentiment  was,  that  the  work  was  chiefly 
intended  as  a  satire  on  the  vices  of  the  author's 
countrymra ;  and  that,  in  imitati<m  of  a  great 
predecessor,  he  had  been  too  anxious  to  partica- 
larize  the  maladies  which  he  wished  to  ranedy. 
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BttoaUot,  Ike  lanmed  oommeDtator  oa  ApuMiai^ 
imiigF»i»»  the  tranifoniMtiOD  into  an  »■%  to  sig* 
nify  tint  man  becoines  bratifted  when  immerted 
in  sensual  pleasures ;  but  that  when  roses  are 
tasted*  by  which  science  and  wisdom  are  typified, 
he  returns  to  religion  and  Tirtue  h^  change  wfaidi 
is  allegoricaliy  painted  by  a  restoration  to  the  hu«* 
man  form. 

In  the  Dmne  Legation  of  Moses,  Dr  WarbUr- 
toD  has  entered  into  much  learned  and  ingenious^ 
thou^  often  &r-fetchdL  speculation^  on  this  sub« 
ject.  He  introduces  this  topic,  (which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  bear  a  very  remote  analogy  to  the 
mission  of  the  Jewish  legislatot,)  while  attempting 
to  demonstrate  that  all  nations  hove  inculcated 
the  general  doctrine  of  a  Proiridenoe,  and  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  ponishmcuts^ 
by  some  dnmmstantial  and  popular  methdd^  as 
liie  institutioD  of  Mysteries.  The  learned  prelsM 
contends  that  the  author  had  conceited  an  inve* 
terate  dislike  to  the  Christian  religiott.  He  proves^ 
from  several  passajges  in  the  Apology,  aftcihet 
work  of  Apoleius)  that  his  brather-i|»»law5  by 
wtiem  he  was  prosecated  on  a  ehatge  of  taa^ 
was  of  this  petttiasioA;  md  in  the  Ooldett  Am, 
the  vices  of  the  bakei's  wife  see  sttnmied  npi  by 
JQfbnniDf  ua  dM  Ae  Wflt  a  ChriMaaM^enc* 
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liis  prepossearion  m  favbup  of  the  pagan  wonhijp 
was  increased,  and  he  was  induced  to  compote  a 
work  for  tiie  express  purpose  of  extoUing  this  su- 
perstition, and  recommending  an  initiation  into  its 
mjnsteries,  as  a  remedy  for  all  vices  whatever.  On 
this  system,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
proceeds  to  explain  the  prominent  incidents  of 
^e  romance.  The  aiiqients  believed  that  a  deli- 
verance from  a  living  death  of  b|iitality  and  vice, 
and  a  return  to  a  new  existence  of  virtue  and  happi* 
ness,  which  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  Gold- 
en Ass,  might  be  effected  by  initiation  into  the 
mysteries.  Byrrhena  is  the  representation  of  vir- 
tue; Apuleius  refuses  her  invitation,  and  gives 
way  to  his  passion  for  pleasure  and  magic,  till  the 
crimes  and  follies  into  which  they  lead  him,  end 
in  his  transformation  to  a  brute ;  in  which  shape 
every  change  of  condition  makes  his  situation  more 
wretched  and  contemptible.  The  description  of 
tlie  enormities  committed  by  the  priests  of  Cybele 
is  intended  as  a  contrast  to  the  pure  rites  of  Isis. 
Roses,  by  which  the  restoration  to  the  human 
form  is  effected,  were,  among  the  ancients,  sym- 
bols of  silence ;  a  requisite  quality  of  the  initiated, 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians,  who  worship- 
ped Harpocrates,  the  first-bom  of  Isis : — Whence 
the  statues  of  Isis  were  crowned  with  chaplets  of 

VOL.  I.  K 
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tbese  flowetSy  and  hence  the  phrasey  **  under  the 
rosey'*  has  become  in  modem  times  prdyerbial.  The 
solemn  initiation,  which  is  fully  described,  and  the 
account  of  which  concludes  the  work,  agrees  with 
what. other  writers  have  delivered  concerning  the 
mysteries. 

If  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  was  written,  as 
Warburton  believes,  in  support  of  the  pagan  wor- 
riiip,  it  is  perhaps  strange  that  its  author  should 
have  chosen,  as  a  prototype,  the  Ass  of  Luqian ; 
which,  like  many  other  works  of  that  satirist,  was 
intended  to  ridicule  the  heathen  mythology.  Both 
compositions  derived  their  origin  from  the  writings 
of  Lucius  Patrensis,  which  are  not  now  extant ; 
but  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  account  of  me- 
tamorphoses according  to  the  popular  theology. 
One  of  these  transformations  was,  for  the  sake  of 
ridicule,  adopted  by  Lucian  in  his  Ass ;  which, 
though  the  leading  incidents  are  the  same,  is  a 
mere  sketch  or  outline  of  the  Golden  Ass  of  the  ^ 
Roman.  Thus  Apuleius  has  added  the  story  of 
the  assassination  of  the  bottles,  and  the  mock  trial 
which  ensued.  He  has  also  given  a  serious  and 
sacred  air  to  the  restoration  to  the  human  form, 
which  Lucian  accidentally  effects  by  plucking 
some  roses  from  a  by-stander,  when  condemned  to 
an  exhibition  similar  to  that  from  which  ApuleiuET 
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McapecL  The  long  deBcriptionoftbeiiiilsation  into 
the  m  jBteriesi  is  substituted  for  the  ludicrous  inci* 
dent  which  terminates  the  adventures  of  Lucian; 
who,  havings  in  his  original  shape,  sought  ref i:^ 
with  a  lady  in  whose  sight  he  often  found  &your 
as  an  ass,  was  turned  out  with  disgrace  on  account 
of  the  diminution  of  his  charms. 

The  Golden  Ass  is  also  ^ariched  with  numerous 
episodes,  which  are  the  invention  of  Apuleius,  or 
at  least  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Lucian. 
Of  these,  the  best  known,  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,  is  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which 
is  related  by  tl^e  female  servant  of  the  banditti  to 
the  young  lady  whom  they  had  taken  c^tive. 

A  certain  king  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
|he  youngest  and  most  lovely  was  named  Psyche. 
Her  charms  indeed  were  so  wonderful,  that  her 
Other's  subjects  began  to  adore  and  pay  her  tiie 
homage  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  Ve« 
nus.  The  exasperated  goddess  commands  her  son 
to  av^ge  her  on  this  rival,  by  inspiring  Psyche 
with  a  passion  for  some  unworthy  object ;  but 
while  employed  in  this  design,  Cupid  himself  be- 
comes  enamoured  of  the  princess.  Meanwhile, 
in  obedience  to  the  response  of  an  oracle.  Psyche 
is  exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  where  she  is  destined 
til  become  the  prey  of  a  monster.  From  this  hap- 
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less  situation  she  is  borne  by  the  conunissioned 
JZephyr,  who  widls  her  to  a  green  and  delightful 
yaHey.  Here  she  enjoys  a  refreshing  sleep  ;  and 
on  awakening  perceives  a  grove,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  fountain,  and  near  the  fountain  a 
i^endid  palace*  The  roof  of  this  structure  was 
supported  by  golden  pillars,  the  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  silver,  and  every  species  of  animal  was 
represented  in  exquisite  statuary  at  the  portal : 
Psyche  enters  this  'edifice,  where  a  splendid  feast 
is  prepared ;  she  hears  a  voice  inviting  her  to  par- 
take  of  this  repast,  but  no  one  appears.  After 
this  sumptuous  banquet  is  removed,  she  listens  to 
a  delightful  conciert,  which  proceeds  from  unseen 
musicians.  In  this  enchanting  residence  she  is 
espoused  and  visited  every  night  by  Cupid.  Her 
husband,  who  was  ever  invisible,  forbids  her  to 
attempt  to  see  him ;  adding,  that  her  happiness 
depended  on  obedience  to  the  prohibition.  In 
these  circumstances  Cupid>  at  her  earnest  solici- 
tation, reluct^tly  agrees  to  bring  her  sisters  to 
the  palace^  These  relatives,  being  envious  of  the 
happiness  of  their  younger  sister,  try  to  persuade 
her  that  her  husbaiid  is  a  serpent,  by  whom  she 
would  be  ultimately  devoured.  Psyche,  though  by 
this  time  she  should  have  been  sufficiently  qua- 
lified to  judge  how  i^  this  suspicion  was  trell 
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fimndedy  resolvel  tb  satiify  herself  of  the  truth 
by  ocullur  demonstration.    Bearing  a  lamp  in  one 
hand,  and  a  dagger  in  the  other  to  destroy  him 
should  he  prove  a  monster,  she  approaches  the 
couch  of  her  husband  While  he  is  asleep.    In  the 
agitation  produced  by  the  view  of  his  angelic 
form,  she  allows  a  drop  of  scalding  oil  to  fall  on 
his  shoulder.    The  irritated  god  flies  fr<nn  her 
presence,  aind  leaves  her  a  prey  to  remorse  and 
despair.  The  enchanted  garden  and  the  gorgeous 
palace  vanish  along  with  him.    Psyche  finds  her* 
self  alone  and  solitary  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 
Under  the  protection  of  Pan  she  wanders  through 
the  country,  and  successively  arrives  kt  the  king- 
doms of  her  sisters,  by  each  of  whom  die  is  re- 
pulsed.    The  victim  equally  of  the  rage  of  Venus 
and  of  her  son,  she  roams  through  all  regions  of 
the  earth  in  search  df  the  celestial  lover  whose 
&vour  she  had  forfeited.    She  iH  also  subjected 
po  various  trials  by  Venus,  one  of  which  is  to 
bring  water  firom  a  fountain  guarded  by  ever- 
watchful  dragons.    Jupiter,  at  length,  takes  pity 
on  her  misfOTtunes^  endows  her  with  immortality, 
and  confirms  her  uidion  with  her  forgiving  hus- 
band.   On.  this  occasion  the  Hours  empurple  the 
sky  with  roses ;  the  Graces  shed  aromatic  odours 
Arou^  the  celestial  halls;  Apollo  accompanies 
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the  lyre  with  his  voice ;  the  god  of  Arcadia  toucheti 
his  sylvan  reeds ;  and  the  Muses  join  in  the  cho* 
rus. 

This  allegory  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
founded  on  an  obscure  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and  to  form  an  emblem  of  his  temptation,  trans* 
gression,  repentance,  and  subsequent  reception 
into  the  favour  of  the  godhead.  Its  meaning,  how* 
ever,  is  probably  more  restricted,  and  only  com- 
prehends the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection, 
the  possession  of  divine  love,  and  reward  of  im- 
mortality. From  the  earliest  times  the  influence 
of  religious  sentiments  has  been  tjrpified  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  an  amatory  attachment.  Thia 
style  of  compositicm  was  adopted  by  the  riiapso- 
dists  of  Hindostan  and  Persia,  and  bewitched  the 
luxuriant  imagination  of  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
(vol.  ii.  388,)  informs  us  that  one  of  the  emblems 
among  the  Egyptians  was  Psydie  (i'v;^,)  who, 
though  represented  as  a  beautiful  female,  was  ori- 
ginally no  other  than  the  Aurelia,  or  butterfly,  an 
insect  which  remains  in  a  state  of  torpor  during 
winter,  but  at  the  return  of  spring  comes  forth 
with  new  life,  aiid  in  beautiful  attire.  This  was 
deemed  a  picture  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  of  the 
immortality  to  which  he  aspired ;  and  more  pflr^ 
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ticularly  of  Osiris,  who,  after  being  confined  in  a 
coffin,  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  life.  This  second 
birth  is  described  under  the  character  of  Psyche, 
and  as  it  was  the  fhut  of  divine  love,  of  which 
Eros  was  the  emblem,  we  find  him  often  introdu- 
ced as  a  concomitant  of  Psyche. 

Whatever  nflay  be  the  concealed  meaning  of 
the  allegory,  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  fiction.  Of  this,  the  number 
of  translations  and  imitations  may  be  considered 
as  a  proof.  Mr  Rose,  in  the  notes  to  his  version  of 
Partenopex  de  Blois,  has  pointed  out  its  striking 
resemblance  to  th«t  romance,  as  also  to  the  Three 
Calenders,  and  to  one  of  the  Persian  Tales.  The 
preyUtion  of  Cu{Md,  and  Uie  transgression  of 
Psyche,  has  suggested  the  Serpentin  Vert  of 
Mad*  d'Aulnoy;  indeed  the  labours  to  which 
P«yche  is  subjected  seem  to  be  the  origin  oi 
all  fiury  tales,  particularly  Oraeieuse  et  PerdntL 
The  whole  story  has  also  been  beautiHally  veri- 
fied by  Marino  in  his  poem  L*  A  done.  Cupid  is 
introduced  in  the  fourth  book  relating  ii  for  the 
amusement  of  Adonis,  and  he  tells  it  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  form  the  most  pleasing  epsode  of 
that  delightful  poem*  I  need  not  mention  the 
well-known  imitation  by  Fontaine,  nor  the  dra- 
ma of  Psypheji  which  was  perfornated  vith  the  ut* 
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most  mi^ificence  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  is  usu*- 
ally  published  in  the  works  of  Moliere,  but  war 
in  fact  the  effort  of  the  united  genius^  of  that  au- 
thor, Comeille,  Quinault,  and  Lulli, 

Nor  have  the  fine  arts  less  contributed  to  the 
embellishment  of  this  fable :  the  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  has  furnished  Raphael  with  a  series 
of  paiiiiings,  whieh  are  among  the  finest  of  his 
works,  and  idiich  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Famese 
Palace  in  the  vicinity  of. Rome.  In  one  com- 
partment he  has  represented  the  council  of  the 
gods  deliberating  on  the  nuptials — hx  another  the 
festival  of  the  reconciliation.  The  frieze  and  case- 
ments are  painted  with  the  sufferings  of  Psyche, 
and  the  triumphs  of  Cupid  over  each  individual 

god. 

The  monuments,  tdo,  of  aneient  8cul|>ture  repre- 
sented Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the  various  circum- 
stances of  their  adventures.  It  is  from  an  ancient 
intaglio,  a  fine  omyx  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  from  another,  of  which  there 
is  a  print  in  Spence's  Polymetis,  that  Darwin  has 
drawn  his  beautiful  picture  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
the  Botanic  Garden 


So  pare,  so  soft;  vifkh  sweet  attnetion  shone 
Fair  Psyche  koeeliiig  at  the  ethereal  throne. 
Won  with  coy  smile  the  admiring  court  of  Joto, 
And  warmed  the  bosom  of  onconqnered  Love. 
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Beneath  a  moving  shade  of  fraiti  and  flowen. 
Onward  they  march  to  H jmen^a  lacred  bowen  | 
With  lifted  torch  he  lights  the  festive  train 
Sublime,  and  leads  them  in  his  golden  chain  i 
Joins  the  food  pair,  indulgent  to  their  vows* 
And  hides  with  mystic  veil  their  blushing  brows* 
Round  their  fair  forms  their  mingling  arms  they  fllflf » 
Meet  with  warm  lip,  and  clasp  with  rustling  wing* 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe-^Ro^ 
mances  of  Chivalry  relating  to  the  early  and 
fabulous  History  of  Britain,  particularly  to 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
"^Merlin —  Sangreal — Perceval — Lancelot 
du  Lac — Meliadus — Tristan — Isaie  le  Triste 
— jirtus — Gyron — Perceforest — Artus  de  la 
Bretagne —  Cleriadus. 

Fabulous  narrative,  we  have  seen  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  like  ahnost  every  one  of  the  arts 
of  man»  originated  in  the  desire  of  perfecting  and 
improving  nature,  of  rendering  the  great  more 
vast,  the  rich  more  splendid,  and  the  gay  more 
beautiful.  It  removed,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands 
of  fortune  the  destinies  of  mankind,  rewarded  vir- 
tue and  valour  with  success,  and  covered  treachery 
and  baseness  with  opprobrium. 
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It  was  soon  perceived  that  men  S3rnipadiize  not 
with  armies  or  nations,  but  with  individuab  ;  and 
the  poet  who  sung  the  fall  of  empires^  was  forced 
to  place  a  few  in  a  prominent  lights  with  whose, 
auccess  or  misfortunes  his  hearers  might  be  affect- 
ed,  while  they  were  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
rout  or  dissection  of  the  crowds  by  which  they 
were  foUowed.  At  length,  it  was  thought,  that 
narratives  might  be  composed  where  the  interest 
should  only  be  demanded  for  one  or  two  individu- 
als, whose  adventures,  happiness,  or  misery,  might 
of  themselves  afford  delight.  The  experiment  was 
attended  with  success ;  and  as  men  sympathize 
most  readily  with  events  which  may  occur  to  them- 
selves, or  the  situations  in  which  they  have  been^ 
or  may  be,  the  incidents  of  fiction  derived  their 
character  from  the  manners  of  the  age.  In  a  gay 
and  luxurious  country  stories  of  love  became  ac* 
ceptable.  Hence  the  Grecian  novels  were  com- 
posed, and  AS,  in  relating  the  adventures  of  the 
]overs,  it  was  natural  to  depict  what  might  really 
have  taken  plaoe,  the  general  features  of  the  times^ 
the  inroads  of  pirates,  religious  ceremonies,  &Cw 
were  chiefly  delineated.  The  ascetic  habits  of 
the  monks  in  like  manner  gave  rise  to  spuriiual 
ronmnce,  and  the  notion  of  tranquillity  in  the 
Mds  of  Greece  nay  have  suggested  the  beaa- 
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tiful  rural  images  porthiyed  in  the  pastoral  of 
Longui; 

Now,  when,  by  soine  great  conyulsion,  a  vast 
change  is  effected  in  manners,  the  incidents  of  fic- 
tion will  necessarily  be  changed  also' ;  first,  because 
the  former  occurrences  become  less  natural,  and, 
secondly,  give  less  delight.  From  the  very  nature 
then  of  domestic  fiction,  it  must  vary  with  the 
forms  and  habits  and  customs  of  society,  which  it 
must  picture  as  they  occur  successively, 

**  And  catch  the  manoen  liYiog  ai  they  rise." 

NeVet,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  did  a 
greaier  change  of  maimers  take  place  than  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  accordingly,  we  must  be  prepa- 
red to  expect  a  prodigious  alteration  in  the  cha- 
racter of  fictitious  literature,  which,  we  have  seen, 
may  be  expected  to  vary  with  the  manners  it 
would  describe.  But  not  only  was  there  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  characters  themselves,  and 
the  adventures  which  occurred  to  them,  but  a 
very  peculiar  style  of  embellishment  was  adopted, 
which,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  characters  or  adventures  it 
was  employed  to  adorn,  has  giv^n.tfae  historians 
of  literature  no  little  labour  to  explain.  Thespe- 
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eies  of  machlneryy  such  as  giants,  dragons,  and 
enchanted  castled,  which  forms  the  seasoning  of 
Ae  adventures  of  chivahy,  has  been  distinguished 
i>y  the  name  of  Romantic  Fiction  $  and  we  shall 
tipw  proceed  to  discuss  the  various  systems  which 
have  been  fermed  to  account  f^nr  its  origin. 

Different  theories  have  b.een  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  origin  of  Romantic  Fic- 
tion in  Europe.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  is  in- 
volved in  much  darkness  and  uncertainty. 

To  the  northern  Scalds,  to  the  Arabians,  to  the 
people  of  Armbrica  o^  Britany,  and  to  the  dassi- 
*cal  tales  of  andquity,  has  been  successively  ascri- 
hed  the  origin  of  those  extraordinary  fables,  which 
have  been  '^  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances 
«f  chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Ita- 
lian Muse." 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  a  consider- 
able confusion  seems  to  have  arisen,  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  respective  systems  having  blended 
those  elements  of  romance  which  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  separate  origins.  They  have  mixed  to- 
gether, or  at  least  they  have  made  no  proper -dis- 
tinction between,  three  things,  which  seem,  in 
their  elementary  principles  at  least,  to  be  totally 
unconnected.  1.  The  arbitrary  fictions  of  ro- 
mance, hj  which  1  mean  the  embellishments  of 
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dragonSy  enchanteHy  &C.  2.  That  sj^rit  of  enter* 
prise  and  adventure  idiich  pervaded  all  the  tales 
of  chivalry.  S.  The  historical  materials,  if  they 
deserve  that  name,  relating  to  Arthur  and  Char- 
lemagne^  which  form  the  ground-work  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  this  class  of  compositions. 

In  treating  this  subject  Jt  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per to  consider,  1.  The  origm  of  those  wild  and 
improbable  fictions,  those  supernatural  ornaments, 
which  form  the  machinery  of  Romance,  and  which 
alone  should  be  termed  Romantic  Fiction*  2.  The 
rise  of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  gave  birth  to 
the  eagerness  for  single  combat,  the  fondness  for 
roaming  in  search  of  adventures,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  protecting  and  avenging  the  fair;  and,^ 
lastly,  we  shall  consider  how  these  fabulous  em- 
bellishments, and  this  spirit  of  adventure,  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  story  of  individual  knights,  and 
treat  of  those  materials  concerning  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table,  and  the  Peers  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  exploits,  real  or  fictitious,  have  formed  the 
subject  of  romance. 

I.  One  theory  (which,  I  believe^  was  first  adopt- 
ed by  M.  Mallet  ?>  is,  that  what  are  termed  the 
arbitrary  fictions  of  romance,  have  been  excln- 

f  Introduction  a  V  Histoire  de  Daniiemarc. 
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aively  dernred  firom  the  northern  Scalds.  This 
system  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  sub* 
sequent  wiitersy  and  particularly  by  Dr  Percy/ 
who  observes,  that  the  Scalds  originally  perform* 
ed  the  functions  of  historiiuiSy  by  recording  the 
victories  and  genealogies  of  their  princes  in  a  kind 
of  narrative  s<Hig.  When  history,  by  being  com* 
mitted  to  prose,  assumed  a  more  stable  and  more 
simple  form,  and  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  it 
became  their  business  chiefly  to  entertain  and  de- 
light. Hence  they  embellished  their  recitals  with 
marvellous  fictimis,  calculated  to  allure  the  gross 
and  ignorant  minds  of  their  audience.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  crusades,  they  believed  in  the 
existence  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  in  spells  and  en- 
chantments. These  became  the  ornaments  of 
their  works  of  imagination,  and  they  also  invent- 
ed combats  with  dragons  and  monsters,  and  rela- 
ted stories  of  the  adventures  of  knights  with  giants 
and  sorcerers. 

Besides  this  assumption,  Dr  Percy  abo  main- 
tains, that  the  spirit  <^  chivalry,  the  eagerness  af- 
ter adventure,  and  the  extravagant  courtesy,  which 
are  its  chief  characteristics,  existed  among  the 
northern  nations  long  before  the  introduction  of 

*  Reltqaes  of  Ant.  £n|;.  Poetry,  toI^  i\U 
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the  feudal  system,  or  the  establishment  of  knight- 
hood as  a  regular  order. 

These  fictiqns  and  ideas,  he  asserts,  were  intro- 
duced into  Normandy  by  the  Scalds,  who  proba- 
bly attended  the  army  of  RoOo  in  its  migrisition  to^ 
that  province  from  the  north.  The  skill  of  these 
bards  was  traiismitted  to  their  sucpessors  the  mia-^ 
strels,  who  adopted  the  religion  and  opmions  of 
the  new  countries.  In  place  of  their  pagan  an- 
cestors they  substituted  the  heroes  of  Christen-< 
dom,  whose  feats  they  embellished  with  the  Seal- 
die  fictions  of  giants  and  enchanters.  Such  sto-^ 
lies  were  speedily  propagated  through  France, 
and  by  an  easy  transition  passed  into  Bngland  af- 
ter the  Norman  Conquest. 

A  second  h3^othesis,  which  was  first  suggested 
by  Salmasius,  and  which  has  been  followed  out  by 
Mr  T.  Warton,'  ascribes  to  the  Saracens  the  foun- 
datioQ  of  romantic  fiction.  It  had  at  one  time 
been  a  received  opinion  in  Europe,  that  the  won- 
ders of  Arabian  imagination  were  first  commuiii- 
cated  to  the  western  world  by  means  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  but  Mr  Warton,  while  he  argues  that  these 
expeditions  tended  greatly  to  propagate  this  mode 
of  fabling,  contends  that  these  fictions  were  intro- 

»  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
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daced  at  a  mudi  euiier  period  by  the  Arabians^ 
whOy  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  set* 
tied  in  Spain.  Through  that  country  they  disse- 
yntnat^HJ  thbae  extniTagani  savftntiona  peculiar  to 
tieir  fertile  genius.  Those*  creatioDa  of  fancy,  the 
natujial  oApring  of  a  .warmi  and  luxuriant,  cliinater 
«ere. .eagerly  leotimd,  and.ccflde^  imaginations 
were  kindBed  by  thepresenoe  of  these  enlhraning 
viaitonsu  '  .The  ideal  tales  of  the  eastolm' uinradei!% 
leconunetided  by  &  brilliancy  of  dteoription  hither* 
ta  tmktton^  to  the  barren. &licy  of  those  who  ill- 
habited, a  western  region,  were  faipidly  cBfflised 
tlttoaghtheoontment!of  Bnrope.  Anoot  Spain,  by 
the  comnmnicalimi  'of  co^ittneroisi;  n^ercdurse 
throiigh  the  pbvta  of  Totdon  and  Marseilles,  they 
pasdiedinto  Ekante.  Jn  the  letter 'Idngdoniifaey 
necetVed  the  eariiept  and  nraet  weleome  receptioil 
in  the  district  ^^nnorioa  or  Britany. .  That  pro^ 
9inc6  had  been  chiefly  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Wdah,  who  bad  emigratod  thidier  in  the  fi>unii 
century.  Hencie  a  dose  connection  subsisted 
belareen  Wales  and' Britany  for  maily  ages, :  The 
ftbles  current  lb  the.  lattar'.cduntry  were  col* 
lecfed  by  (hmhxe^fAidlideaicm  of  OxToid,  who 
presented  them  t#  Geo^ney-  of  Monmouthi  His 
Latin  Chronide,  ocmipded  fnetn  these  materials^ 
forms  one  of  ihe  ]^rmcipal  aourcea  of  tales  of 

VOL.  I.  i» 
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chivalry,  aad  consists  entirely  of  Arabian  inven- 
tions. 

Mr  Warton  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  co- 
incidence between  fictions  undoubtedly  Arabic, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  early  romances.  He 
concludes  with  maintaining,  that  if  Europe  was  in 
any  way  indebted  to  the  Scalds  for  the  extrava- 
gant stories  of  giants  and  monsters,  these  fables 
must  still  be  rderred  to  an  eastern  origin,  and 
must  have  found  their  way  into  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope dong  with  an  Asiatic  nation,  who,  soon  after 
Mithridates  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  fled 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  Odin  settled  in  Scandinavia. 

These  two  systems,  which  may  be  termed  the 
Gothic  and  the  Arabian,  are  those  which  have 
found  the  most  numerous  supporters.  As  far  as 
relates  to  the  supernatural  ornaments  of  romance 
(for  it  is  this  branch  alone  that  is  at  present  to  be 
considered,)  the  two  theories,  though  very  difier- 
ent,  are  by  no  means  incompatible.  From  a  view 
of  the  character  of  Arabian  and  Gothic  ficti<m,  it 
appears  that  neither  is  exclusively  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  given  birth  to  the  wonders  of  ro- 
mance. The  early  framers  of  the  tales  of  chivalry 
may  be  indebted  to  the  northern  bards  for  those 
wild  and  terrible  images  congenial  to.  a  frozen  re- 
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gion,  aoid  owe  to  Arabian  invention  that  magnifi* 
cence  and  splendour,  those  glowing  descriptions 
and  luxuriant  ornaments,  suggested  by  the  en- 
chanting scenery  of  an  ei^tem  climate, 

And  wooden  wild  of  Arabaque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 

Warton's  hypothesis  6f  the  flight  of  Odin  frmn 
the  Boman  power  to  Scandinavia,  and  which  ex- 
clusively assigns  to  the  eastern  nations  all  the 
fictions  of  romance,  seems,  to  rest  on  no  solid 
foundation.  Indeed  Richardson,  in  the  Pre&ce  to 
his  Persian  Dictionary,  maintains  that  the  whole 
was  a  mere  Scaldic  fable,  invented  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Gothic  and  Roman  enmity,  as  the  story  of 
Dido  and  ^neas  was  supposed  to  account  for  the 
iiteconcileable  antipathy  of  Rome  and  Carthage. 
Besides,  no  modification  of  climate  and  manners, 
strong  as  their  influence  may  be,  could  have  pro- 
duced the  prodigious  difference  that  now  appears 
between  Oriental  and  Gothic  fictions ;  for  it  can- 
not be  denied,  and  indeed  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Warton,  that  the  fictions  of  the  Arabians 
and  Scalds  are  totally  different.  The  fables  and 
superstitions  of  the  northern  bards  are  of  a  darker 
shade,  and  more  savage  complexion,  than  those 
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of  the  Arabians.  There  is  something  in  their  fie« 
tions  that  diills  the  imagination.  Tlie  formidable 
objects  of  nature  with  which  they  were  £umliar- 
ized  in  their  northern  solitndesi  ^eir  jHrecipioesi 
and  frozen  mountains,  and  gloomy  forests,  acted 
on  their  fimcy,  and  gave  a  tincture  of  horror  to 
their  imagery.  Spirits,  who  send  storms  over  the 
deep,  who  rejoice  in  the  shriek  of  the  drowm'ng 
mariner,  or  diSuse  irresistible  pestilence ;  spells 
whidi  preserve  from  poison,  bhmt  the  weapons  of 
an  enemy,  or  call  up  the  dead  from  their  tcmibs-l- 
these  are  the  ornaments  of  northern  poetry.  The 
Arabian  fictions  are  of  a  more  splendid  nature ; 
they  are  less  terrible  indeed,  but  possess  more  va- 
riety  and  magnificence ;  they  lead  us  through  de- 
lightful forests,  and  raise  up  palaces  glittering  with 
gold  and  diimionds*' 

But  while  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  the  wild- 
er fictions  of  the  north  to  an  eastern  source,  it 
niay  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  allow- 
ing the  early  Scaldic  odes  to  be  genuine,  we  find 
in  them  no  dn^fts,  giants,  magic  rings,  or  en« 
Wanted  castles.  These  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  compositions  of  the  bards,  who  flourished 
after  the  native  vein  of  Runie  fabling  had  beea 

!  Warton'i  fibt  of  £1^  Poetry. 
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enriched  by  the  tales  of  the  Arabians.    But  if 
we  look  in  vain  to  the  early  Gothic  poetry  for 
many  of  those  fables  which  adorn  the  works  of 
rcmancerBi  wo  .shall,  easily  find  them  in  the  am- 
ple field  of  oriental  fiotimi.    Thus  the  Asiatic  ro- 
mances and  chemical  works  of  the  Arabians  are 
full  of  enehantmentSy  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  Spanish^  and  even  m  the  French,  tales  of  chi- 
vahy •    Magical  rings  were  an  important  part  of 
the  eastern  philosophyi  and  seem  to  have  givefi 
xise  to  those,  which  are  of  so  much  service  to  the 
Italian  poets.    In  the  eastern  Peris  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  the  European  fidries  in  their  quali- 
ties, and  perhaps  in  their  name.    The  griffin,  or 
luppogrii^  of  the  Italian  writers,  seems  to  be 
4he  famous  Simurgh  of  the  Persians>  whidi  makes 
such  a  figure  in  the  epic  poems  of  Saadi  and 
Ferdusi. 

A  great  number  of  these  romantic  wonders  were 
collected  in  the  east  by  that  idle  and  lying  horde 
of  pilgrims  and  pahners  who  visited  the  Hdy  Lmd 
through  curiosity,  restlessness,  or  devotion,  and 
who,  returning  firom  so  great  a  distance,  imposed 
every  fiction  on  a  believing  audience.  They  were 
subsequently  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  fii- 
blers  of  France,  who  took  up  arms,  and  followed 
their  barons  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.    At 
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their  return  they  imported  into  Europe  the  won- 
ders they  had  heard,  and  enriched  romance  widi 
an  infinite  variety  of  oriental  fictions. 

This  mode  of  introduction  of  the  eastern  fables 
into  Europe  is  much  more  natural  than  that  pointr 
ed  out  by  Mr  Warton.  The  Arabians  were  not 
only  secluded  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
but  were  the  objects  of  their  deepest  animosity ; 
and  hence  the  Castilians  would  not  readily  imbibe 
the  fictions  of  their  enemies.  It  is  unfortunate  too 
that  the  intermediate  station  from  the  Moorish  do- 
minions in  Spain  should  be  fixed  in  Armorica,  one 
of  the  provinces  of  France  most  remote  from  Gre^ 
nada. 

But  if  Armorica  cannot  without  difficulty  be 
adopted  as  a  resting  place  of  romantic  fiction,  fiu: 
less  can  it  be  considered  its  native  soil,  as  has 
been  assumed  in  a  third  hypothesis,  maintained  by 
Mr  Leyden  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Complaynt 
of  Scotland.  It  is  there  argued,  that  a  colony  of 
Britons  took  refuge  in  Armorica  during  the  fifUi 
century,  from  the  t3rranny  of  the  Saxons,  and  car- 
ried with  them  the  archives  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  their  conquerors.  The  memory  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights  was  thus  preserved  in  Armorica  as 
fresh  as  in  Wales  or  Cornwall ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Armorica  were  the  first  people  in  France  with 
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whom  the  Nonnans  had  a  friendly  intercourse. 
Besides,  the  dass  of  French  romances  relating  to 
-Charlemagne  ascribed  to  that  monarch  the  feats 
of  Charles  Martel,  an  Armorican  chief,  whose  exr 
ploits  would 'miore  probably  be  celebrated  by  the 
minstrels  of  his  own  country  than  by  Turpin,  or 
any  other  writer  of  fabulous  chronicles.  In  short, 
all  the  French  romances  originated  in  Britany, 
and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  derived  their  tales 
of  chivalry  from  the  French. 

I  am  &r  from  meaning  to  deny  that  copious 
materials  of  fiction  were  amassed  in  Britany,  and 
were  thence  disseminated  through  France  and 
England ;  but  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  romance  was  created  in  a  country, 
which,  on  the  most  fitvourable  supposition,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  fiction ; 
and  &r  less  can  it  be  thought  that  this  pitiful 
kingdom  was  the  only  cradle  of  that  spirit  of  chir 
valry,  which  at  one  time  pervaded  all  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

In  short,  this  Armorican  system  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  mistaking  the  collection  of  materials 
lor  the  sources  whence  th^  derived  their  embel'* 
hahmenU 

A  fourth  hypothesis  has  been  suggested,  which 
represents  the  machinery  and  colouring  of  fiction, 
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jOie  jErfcorieaiof  eiid^]^te<l:gard«)Sy  ta^v^&^  mi. 
w^iged  «teedsy  wluch  hare^bieeB  ii^tnoduGed  into 
rcmance^  aa.detiyed  Brom  the  chuBsical  and  mj^ 
thological  authors  ;  aad^  hemg  merely  Ae  aad^ 
eat  Btoriefi  orGreece,  grafted  ob  modem  manner^ 
and  modified  by  the  customs  of^  the  day.  -  The 
classical  aathcMrs,  it  is  true^  were  in  the  n^iddle 
^geB  scarcely  Jmown;  but  the  Lsuperstidons  thqr 
Inculcated  had  been  previflent  for  too  long  a  pe»> 
riod,  and  had  made. too  deep  impression  on  .the 
fnind>  to  be  ewky  obliterated*  The  jnjrthologipal 
|de^  jurhich  «till  lingered  behiud»  were  diffiised  in 
an^ultitude  of  popular  works^  I0  the  Travds  of 
Sir  John  Afandeville,  there  are^frequ^t  alla8||atis 
to  aucieut  f^ble ;  and,  as  Middleton  has  shown 
that  a  greot  number  of  the  popic^  rites  were  de» 
irived  from  pagan  ceremonies,  it  is  so^rcely  to  be 
doubted  that  many  classical  wete  eonverted  into 
romantic  fictions*  This,  at  least,  is  certam^  Uiat 
the  classical  system  presents  the  most  nmqerous 
and  least  exceptionable  prototypes  of  the  fitbles 
of  romance*  .         <• 

In  many  of  the  tales  of  chivalry  there  is  a  kmjg^ 
detained  from  his  quest,  by  the  enticements  of  a 
sorceress,  and  who  is  nothing  more  than  lite  Ca« 
lypso  or  Circe  of  Homer.  The  story  of  Andro- 
meda might  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  damsels  be- 
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jog  rannied  by  tlieir  flivoimte  knight  when  on  the 
point  of  behog  devouro4  by  a  «ea*tnoii8ter.  The 
|ieroe»  of  the  IMad  and  iBneid  were  both  furnish* 
0i  with  enphanted  armour ;  aod^  m  the  story  of 
Polyphemus,  a  i^ant  and  his  care  are  exhibited. 
Herodotus,  in  his  history,  spedcs  of  the  Arimaa- 
fi,  a  race  "eif  Cyclops  .who  inhabited  the  northi 
and  Willed  perpetoal  war  widi  the  tribe  of  gtifibns, 
whidi  guarded  mines  of  goUU  The  expedition  of 
Jason  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece;  the  apples 
jbf  the  He^perides,  watched  by  a  dragon ;  the 
idng-s  daughter  who  is  an  endumtress,  who  £dls 
IP  Jove  11^  add  iaves  the  knight,  are  akin  to  the 
piarvels.  of  ^romafttic  Action ;  especially  of  that 
nortsuqppoaed  to  hare  been  itttroduqed  by  the  Ara* 
biaAs/ .  Some  of  the  less  familiac  fibles  of  classi* 
cal  mythology,  as  the  image  in  the  Tbeogony  of 
Hesiod  Of  the  murky  prisons  in  whidb  the  Titans 
were  .pent  up  by  Jupiter,  under  the  custody  of 
strong  armed  giants,  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
Co  the  more  wild  sublimity  of  the  Gothic  fictions. 
Besides^  a  gretA  number. of  those  fables  now 
ionsidei^d  ad  eastern,  appear  to  hate  been  origt* 
niilly  Greek  traditions,  which  were  carried  to  Per- 
siarin  the  Ume  of  Akxander  the  Greait,  and  were 
afterwards  returned  to  £urope,  with  the  modifica- 
tion they  had  received  firom  oriental  ideas* 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  classical  theory,  that,  in  the  13th  century, 
many  classical  stories  appeared  both  in  prose  and 
in  a  metrical  form,  veiled  in  the  garb  of  romantic 
fiction.  Of  this  sort  are  the  Latin  works  of  Dares 
Phrygius,  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  concerning  the 
wars  of  Troy ;  and  the  still  more  ample  chronicle 
of  Guido  de  Colonna,  formed  from  these  authors 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  metrical  work 
of  Benoit  de  Saint  More.  But  these  and  similar 
compositions  will^  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  classical  romances 
in  which  Achilles,  Jason,  and  Hercules,  were 
adopted  into  chivalry,  and  celebrated  in  common 
with  Lancelot,  Roland,  and  Amadis,  whom  they 
80  nearly  resembled  in  the  extravagance  of  tbeir 
adventures. 

Mr  Ritson  has  successively  attempted  to  ridi- 
cule the  Grothic,  Arabian,  and  Classical  systems ; 
and  has  maintained,  that  the  origin  of  romance,  in 
every  age  or  country,  must  be  sought  in  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  superstition  which  have  from  time 
to  time  prevailed.  It  is,  he  contends,  a  vain  and 
futile  endeavour,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  origin 
of  fable.  The  French  tales  of  chivalry,  in  parti- 
cular, are  too  ancient  to  be  indebted  for  their  ex- 
istence to  any  barbarouis  nation  whatever.    In  all 
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climes  where  genius  has  inspired,  fiction  has  been 
its  earliest  product,  and  every  nation  in  the  globe 
abounds  in  romances  of  its  own  invention,  and 
wiBch  it  owes  to  itself  alone. 

And,  in  fact,  after  all,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
wonders  of  romance  must  be  attributed  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  authors.  A  belief  in  superhuman 
agency  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  every  age  and 
country ;  and  monsters  of  all  sorts  have  been  cre- 
ated by  exaggeration  or  fear.  It  was  natural  for 
the  vulgar,  in  an  ignorant  age,  as  we  see  from 
the  Turks  even  of  the  present  day,  to  believe  a 
palace,  surpassingly  beautiftJ,  to  be  the  work  of 
enchanters.  To  this  we  must  join  the  supernatu- 
ral wonders  conjured  up  by  a  superstitious  &ncy, 
and  the  natural  ones  supplied  by  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  things.  Thus  to 
the  deceptions  of  sight,  produced  by  certain  dis- 
positions of  light  and  shade — to  the  reflecting  and 
magnifying  power,  possessed  by  mists  and  clouds, 
may  be  partly  attributed  the  prevalence  of  stories 
of  ghosts,  giants,  &c.,  in  hilly  or  cloudy  regions 
intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  lakes,  or  by  woods, 
irocks,  and  rivers.'    To  all  this  must  be  added  the 


.'  Jam  tam  Keligio  pavidos  tembat  agrestes 
pira  loci;  jam  turn  sylvam sazamque  trcraebanl. 
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jchiineras  produced  by  indulgexice  in  frdicscwie 
combination.  Such  were  the  emblematic  cherub 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  compound  images  ^f  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  monster  <tf  mythology,  which 
was  describied  as 

Prima  leo,  poetrema  draco,  media  inde  capella. 

In  like  manner  the  griffin  is  compounded  of  the 
lion  and  eagle;  the  snake  and  lizard  comprise 
the  analysis,  and  may  have  suggested  the  notion 
of  a  dragon.'    The  idea  once  formed  of  a  being 


Hoc  nemni,  huoc,  ioquit,  frpndoso  vertice  collem, 
(Qais  Deiu,  incertam  est)  habitat  dens.  Arcades  ipsum 
Credoot  se  vidisse  Jovem.:  cum  saepe  oigrantem 
iBgida  concuteret  dextra,  nimbosque  cieret. 

'  In  Dr  Zacbary'  Girey'g  notes  on  Hddibras,  (roh  L  p. 
1S5,)  there  is  a  st^ry  of  a  man  laafcinga  dragon  firoin  a  rat. 
*^  Mr  Jacob  Bobart,  botany  professor  of  Oxford,  did«aboat 
forty  years  ago,  find  a  dead  rat  in  the  physical  garden,'which 
he  made  to  resemble  the  common  picture  of  dragons,  by  al- 
tering head  and  tall,  and  thrusting  in  taper  sharp  sticks, 
which  distended  the  siLin  on  each  side,  till  it  mimicked 
wings.  He  let  it  dry  as  hard  as  possible.  The  learned  pro* 
nounced  it  a  dragon ;  and  one  of  them  sent  an  accurate  de- 
scription to  Magllabecchi,  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Several  fine  copies  of  verses  were  wrote  on  so 
rare  a  subject  i  but  at  last  Mr  Bobart  owned  the  cheat. 
However,  it  was  looked  upoa  as  a  master-piece  of  art,  and, 
as  such,  deposited  In  the  nkusenin  or  anatomy  school,  where 
I  saw  it  some  years  after*" 
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of  larger  dimensioiiB  than  his  fellow-mortals,  it 
was  easy  to  increase  his  proportionsy  and  to  di« 
Tersify  his  tihape  with  every  variety  of  monstrous 
attribute ;  and  it  was  nataral,  as  in  the  case  of 
Croliahy  to  bestow  a  ferocity  of  disposition,'  eor- 
responding  to  the  terrws  of  aspect*  When  once 
the  noti<m  (^  an  enchanter  was  conceived,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  assign  him  mere  extensive  powers^ 
to  render  his  spells  more  potent,  and  their  elects 
more  awful  or  splea£d.  ^<  Impenetrable  armour,". 
says  Mt  Hobbes,  **  oidianted  castles--4nvulner« 
aUe  bodies-^iron  men^— flying  horses,  imd  other 
such  things,  are  easily  f<^igned  by  them  that  dare^'* 

II.  Although  the  theories  whleh  have  new  been 
detaUed  may  be  sufficient,  separatdy  or  united,  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  supernatural  ornaments 
ef  romance,  still  they  are  to  he  consid^ed  merely 
as  embelHi^unei^'of  those  chivaboas  adventuresr 
which  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  o£ 
romantic  compilation. 

The  Classical  System,  allowing  it  to  be  well 
founded  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  giants, 
hippogriffi,  or  enchanters^  cannot  explain  the  en- 
terprise, the  gallantry,  and  romantic  valour,  attri^ 
buted  to  the  knights  of  chivalry.  It4s,  no  doubt^ 
true,  that  a  striking  analogy  subsists  between  the 
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mannerg  of  the  heroic  and  Gothic  times.  In  both 
periods  robbery  was  regarded  as  honourable ;  or, 
at  leasty  was  not  the  forerunner  of  infamy.  Bas- 
tardy, in  both  ages,  was  in  peculiar  reputations 
The  most  renowned  knights  of  .chivalry,  as  Roland 
and  Amadi3,  were  illegitimate ;  and  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  were  the  spurious  o&pring  of  demigods 
and  nymphs.  The.  martial  games,  too,  may  in  their 
design  and  their  effects  be  considered  as  analo- 
gous to  tournaments.  Equal  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  bards  of  Greece,  and  the  minstrels  of 
the  middle  ages;  while  Hercules  and  Bacchus, 
who  are  represented  as  roaming  through  their 
country,  inflicting  punishment  on  robbers,,  and 
extirpating  monsters,  jnay  be  regarded  as  the 
knights  errant  of  antiquity.  But  these  resem- 
blances arose  merely  from  a  corresponding  state 
of  manners ;  since,  at  a  similar  stage  of  the  social 
progress,  similar  ideas  and  customs  sure  prevalent 
amongst  different  nations. 

StiU  less  can  it  be  believed  tl)at  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  received  its  impulse ,  from  the  knight 
errantry  of  Arabia.  This  part  of  his  system,  Mr 
Warton  has  but  feebly  urged.  The  nature  of 
Arabian  and  chivalrous  enterprise  was  by  no 
means  the  same ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  £u- 
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ropeans  derived  the  dominant  part  of  their  man- 
ners and  institutions  from  a  secluded  and  a  hos- 
tile people. 

But  Dr  Percy^  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Gothic  system,  have  strenuously  maintained  that 
the  ideas  of  chivalry^  the  soul  and  subject  of  ro'- 
mance,  subsisted  from  the  earliest  period  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  were  thence  transfused 
into  the  fictions  of  a  subsequent  age.  I  conceive, 
however,  that  although  the  rudiments  of  chivalry 
may  have  existed,  these  notions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently general,  nor  developed,  to  have  become^ 
without  farther  preparation,  the  reigning  topics  of 
composition.  Instances,  too,  of  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry would  have  been  found  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  history  of  France,  but  the  manners  during 
the  two  first  races  of  its  monarchs,  were  far  from 
exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  courtesy. 

It  was  under  the  feudal  establishments,  subse- 
quently erected  in  Europe,  that  chivalry  received 
its  vigour,  and  was  invested  with  the  privileges  of 
a  regular  institution.  The  chivalry,  therefore,  un- 
folded in  romance,  was  the  o&pring  of  existing 
manners,  and  was  merely  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  actual  state  of  society,  of  which  oppression, 
anarchy,  and  restless  courage,  were  the  character- 

10 
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isticSy  but  which  sometimes  j[>roduced  examples  of 
virtue  and  enthosiaBm. 

On  the  fail  of  the  Roman  empire^  the  lands 
overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations  being  parcelled 
cub  amongst  a  numberi<^  independent  chieftains^ 
whose  aims  and  interests  frequently  interfered,  it 
became  an  object  with  emery  baron  to  assemble 
round  his  person^  and  to  attach,^  by  the  strongest 
bonds,  the  greatest  possible  numbec  of  young  men 
of  rank  and  oouorage.^  The  knight,  or»soldier,  at 
the  same  time  found  it  necessaiy  to  look  to  some 
superior  for  support,  against  the  oppression  of 
other  chieftains*       <        . 

That  these  ties  might  be  rendered  closer,  and 
that  the  candidate  for  knighthood  might  be  in* 
Btructed  in  courtly  and  the  art  of  Wav,  it  waa 
customary  to  remove  him  at  an  early  age  from  hia 
father^s  house  to  the  court  or  castle  of  .his  future 
patron.  ^  ... 

Those  who  were  destined  for  £his  sort  of  lif^ 
first  acted  as  pages  or  varlets;  they  performed 
menial  services,  which  at  that  time  were*  not  con*^ 
sidered  as  degrading  { they  ^ere  initiated  into  the 
ceremonial  of  a  court,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
instructed  in  those  bodily  exercises  which  were 
considered  ihe  best  preparation  for  their  future 
career. 


.  The  CMde  m  wludi  lihe  candidale.for  ioiight'* 
bood  receive  bis.  eduealioiiy  wan  tisuilfy  tiironged 
with  ycmog.penKms.of  a  diflbrent  sex.  >  Theinter** 
GOfltfse  which  .he.  thHB  enjoyed  was!  the  best  school 
for  the  refinements  of  courteiy :  he 'was  taught  to 
•dactaQoJbe  Jady^/te  .the.miitmg  of  his  sou!,  to 
whOiOtH^ere  referced  aU  his  sentinientsand  aetionii 
Her  image,  was  faplanted  in  M^  hearty  amid  the 
fiv^st^nesofiddabdhoodyimdwas afterwards  blende 
^.withiits  recoUofsfions.  In  if»e  middle  i^es,  so- 
defef  was  iaian'Jntannediate  state,  removed  from 
the,  extreme  of  indigence  and  hixury,  which  is 
Inost  fiiTourable  to  love :  and  that  passion  wfiB 
sometimes  so  nourished  by  obstacles,  that  it  was 
eaEalted.into  a  species  of  devotioii.^ 

'  Thus  Ifaesenrit^  of  a  mistress  became  the  ftttave 
glory  and  occupation  of  the  candidate  for  knight^ 
hood.'  At  the  same  tim^  that  this  duty  was  incid**' 
catedyTthe  enolatipn  of  military  excellence  was 
excited  by  the  example  of  his  compeen  imd  hif 
patnon.  .  When  the  yoatb  passed  to^he  conditioa 
cf  squire,  they  attended  iheir  master  abroad ;  if 
lie  eogagedia  biisttle  they  *took  tio  part  m  the  ren« 
Ciouiiter,  but  xemaiaed  sp&sbitoris  of  die  combat, 
and,  by  attrition  to  the  Tikrious  mo^rememsi  were 
inttructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

▼0L»  u  M 
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Their  time  was  also/  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
voted to  those  sports  which  were  kindred  to  the 
occupations  of  war,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  an  essential  preliminary  to  reception  into  the 
order  of  knighthood. 

If  that  investiture  be  merely  considered  as  a 
ceremony,  by  which  yY>ung  persons  destined  to 
the  military  profession  received  their  arms,  its 
institution,  we  are  told,  is  as  ancient  as  the  i^e  of 
Charlemagne ;  but,  if  considered  a&  a  dignity, 
which,  by  certain  forms,  conferred  the  first  rank 
in  the  military  order,  it  cannot  easily  be  traced 
higher  than  the  11th  century.  In  the  forests  of 
Germany,  the  initiation  of  a  youth  into  the  pro-' 
fession  of  a  warnor,  had  been  attended  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  The  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
decorated  him  with  a  sword  and  armour, — a  sim* 
pie  form,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal 
system,  was  converted  into  a  mysterious  and  pom- 
pous rite. 

On  his  reception  into  this  order,  the  knight 
became  bound  to  the  observance  of  loyalty  to  his 
superior,  to  an  impartial  distribution  of  justice  ta 
his  vassals,  toi  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  word, 
and  attention  to  a  courtesy  which  embellished  his 
other  qualities,  and  softened  his  other  duties.  All 
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tiuMte  who  were  unjustly  oppressedy  or  conceived 
thenuBdves  to  be  so,  were  entitled  to  claim  his  pro- 
tection and  sttccour.  The  ladies  in  this  respect 
oxjoyed  the  most  ample  privileges.  Destitute  of 
the  means  of  support,  and  exposed  to  the  outrages 
of  avarice  or  passion,  they  were  consigned  to  his 
special  care,  and  placed  under  the  guardship  of 
his  valiant  arm. 

The  promotion  of  knights,  which  sometimes  took 
place  after  the  performance  of  militaiy  exploits, 
but. more  frequently  <m  church  festivals,  coronia- 
tions,  baptisms,  or  the  conclusion  of  peace,  was 
generally  followed  by  jousts  and  tournaments.  Of 
these  institutions  (which  were  of  French  inveu" 
tion,  and  were  introduced  about  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade,)  the  former  was  of  a  m<Mre  private 
and  inferior,  the  latter  of  a  more  pompous  and 
public  description.  Both  were  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  the  mind,  when  scenes  of 
real  warfare  did  not.  present  themselves,  and  of 
displaying,  at  the  same  time,  the  nii^;nificeneie  of 
the  prince  or  baron..    . 

Some  time  before  the  eidubition  of  a  touma'> 
meiht,  haridds  wete  despatched  through  the  coun* 
try,  to  invite  all  knights  to  contend  for  prizes^ 
and  merit  the  affection  of  th^  mistresses. 
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After  the  touniaiiiCDiitfl;  were  prodaimM,  Aey 
firequently  commencied  with  skifimiiblBng  between 
the  sqpiireB ;  and  tliofe  who  parCkiilariy  diatiii* 
gdshed  themselveft  were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists 
with  tlie  knights.  When  it  caqie  to  the  tum  of 
the  latter,  each  knig^  usually  de^dared  fainiself 
t&e  servant.pf'SOme  lady,  who  generaHypreient* 
ed  him  with  a  token  of  ftvour,  a  ve%  a  scarf^  a 
bracelet,  or,  as  we  a^  told  by  GShaooer  in  his 
story  of  Troihis,  a  pencd  of  her  sleeve,  with 
which  he  adorned  his  diidd  or  hdmet,  and  by 
means  of  wlncfa'  his  personwas  reoogniaed  in  all 
the  rehemsaoe  of  the  dcmffiet.  If  these  marks  of 
distinction  were  carried  off  during  the  contest, 
th6  lady  sent  him  others  to  reanimate  bia  coun^e^ 
and  invigorate  his  exertions. 
!  in  all  Aese  rencomiters  certain  mles  of  combat 
were  established,  whidi  it  was  considered  in&- 
inoQs  to  violate.  Thus,  it  was  not  lawfid  to  wound 
kn  advenHaytf  horse,  nor  to  strike  a  knight  who 
took  off  his  visor  or  his  hdboiet. 

When  the  tournaments  were  concluded,  the 
fSonqu^rors  were  conducted^  wiA  much  s<^eniiiity, 
to  the  palace  of  the  prince  or  baron,  where  tl^ 
were  attired  in  the  most  splendid  habits  of  ]^eace^ 
and  disarmed  by  the  hands  of  th^fiiir;  their  deeds 
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were  iascribed  on  the  reooieds  of  the  herdcb  al 
anM»  and  fcmned  the  eufaject  of  H»  hjn  of  the 
miaBtidt  which  were  sgxttd  through  the  neighf 
bouriiig  coiirtBy  to  excite  emulation  or  emry:. 
.  But  it  #ou]d  be  tsMem  ta  deaeribe  these  ce^^ 
leiBottiet  by  which  toumkuaenta  were  prepared, 
aceompaniedy  or  followed^  and  miidk  occupy,  I 
am  MVOKf  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  die  romadcea 
of  chtvafay,  wdudiy  in  this  raape^t,  have  merely 
preaented  an  anfaeHiihed  picture  of  what  aetudly 
Qccotred.        .... 

As  Ae  geniua  <^  chbahry  had  ever  studied  to 
represent  an  toumamenta  a  ftithlul  pictiire  of  th^ 
labours  and  dangers  of  war,  it  had  everpreaarved 
in  war'  an  image.of  the  courtesy  which  pfceFaikd 
in  tournaments,  lliedeiiredfideaaingsoniebfy^ 
and  of  lappearing  worthy  of  hcr^  was  in  the.tihiflti 
as  in  the  fictitious  cambat,  one  of  the.  stna^gest 
modfcs  that  prompted  to  heroic  aetinop .  That 
ehuDpion  who^  wlule  rushing  into  combat> .  oKf 
pressedawishy  aswearetdd^  that  his  lady  beheld 
himy;  nnut^also  have  been  stimulated.by  Ihehi^ 
that  she  might  one  day  listen  to  the  report.of  hii 
prowess.  In  real  battle  the  knigpht  was  frequently 
decked  with  the  device  of  his  mistiodssy  and  jieiS;^ 
OQsly  offie^  combat  to  an  e|[iemy  (noty  indeed,  as  a 
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primary  cause  of  quarrel,  but  where  other  grounds 
of  hostility  existed),  to  dispute  the  preemineace 
of  the  beauty  of  dieir  mistresses,  and  the  strength 
of  their  attachment.  As  the  valour,  too,  of  a 
single  combatant  was  conspicuous,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  fortune  of  the  day,  the 
same  individuals  were  led  frequently  to  encount^ 
each  other,  which  gave  rise  to  that  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  combat  pamted  in  the  fiibles  of  romance! 

The  policy  which  employed  love,  united  with 
reverence  for  the  ladies,  and  the  thirst  of  glory, 
to  inspire  sentiments  of  bravery  and  honour,  also 
joined  the  heroes  of  its  creation  by  the  ties  of 
friendship.  They  became  united  for  all  fheir  fu- 
ture exploits,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
exalted  emprise,  which  had  a  limited  object ; — 
and  hence  the  fraternity  of  krms,  by  which  knights 
are  frequently  associated  in  tales  of  chivalry.  ' 

The  restless  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
institutions  of  chivalry,  stimulated  their  votaries 
to  roam  in  quest  of  such  adventures  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  achieving  them.  At  their  return,  the 
knights  were  obliged  by  oath  to  give  the  heralds 
at  anns  a  faithful  account  of  their  exploits ;  an 
obligation  which  explains  their  declining  no  ser- 
vice of  danger,  though  it  was  to  be  performed 
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without  witnesaeey  and  migfat  lunre  been  avoided 
fridioat  detection. 

Enough,  I  trusty  has  been  said  to  account  for 
that  passion  for  asms,  that  love  of  enterprise,  and 
that  extmvagant  q^ecies  of  gaUantry,  wluch  were 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ^ndal  principles, 
and  are. the  characteristic  features  of  romance. 

Next  to  those  encounters,  sought  from  love 
of  enterprise,  or  of  the  fair,  the  great  proportion 
of  combats  described  in  romance  may  be  term- 
ed judiciaL  These  took  phice  on  a  defiance  of 
the  challenger  to  the  accepter,  or  an  aocusataon 
against  a  third  party  in  whom  the.  accepter  was 
interested,  or  whose  cause  he  espoused  from  a 
^irit  of  chivalry.  Such  encounters  were  suggest* 
ed  by  those  judicial  combats  by  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  disputes  in  civil  courts  were  actually 
decided.  The  judge,  or  magistrate,  unable  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  litigants,  and  wishing  not  to 
lose  all  shadow  of  authority,  contented  himself 
with  superintending  the  ceremonies  and  regulatmg 
the  forms  of  a  mode  of  decision  so  consonant  to 
their  temper.  This  prompt  appeal  to  the  sword 
was  also  encouraged  by  a  retributive  principle  in 
the  human,  mind,  which  renders  it  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  guilt  will  be  punished  and  innocence 
yindicated.  Theimpatienceof  mankind  led  them 
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tounagbe  tfaat  ihe'uiteDveiitipn  ought  to  ^e 
place  in  this  world,  and  that  a  solemli  appeal -to 
Hi^anrea  "ivrould  he  folhnred  bj  axUscoverf  of- its 
Ivsill ;  an  oipinipiK  strengthened  .in  those  thnetf  by 
ineans'ef  tfa^cier^^' whose  interest  it  was  to  r^ 
pre^^  iDltftAo  pomtTt  as  dispensing  with  the  laws 
of  nature  pn'.the  most  frntilouti  oocasioite.'^ 
.,  .In  ocoafleqii^sios  too  of  theweUfkiBDWft  ^oum- 
stilooes  which  tended,  to  promote,  the  mfloence  of 
thei^uri^hf.thejceal  Jcnighi  was  £requen^  dxsrac- 
teris^  l^.tbe  lappeaiSBvice  at  bast -of  a  wsarm  and 
8e(toM94c^otioi^  His  rriigjowtednties  ^nsisfad  ik 
vi/litiiig  holy;p]tfeQ9»  in  depQsitUBgMiis.owd  mm^ 
or  ^thme  f^  conipierkd  enemiesy  in  raonastferiis  iji 
templep^  in  the  obaemmce  of  difieseni ibstivall^ 
or  the'prfBCtioe  of  exercises  of  penitence*'  A  M* 
gOtteA  veneivatioii  for  tiie  monfUBtic  profession» 
e^reo  jndaeed  niany  individuahfi  b^th  kni^its'^and 
pmceS)  to'  fioilh  "their  days  in  qwrilual  seblosicAi. 
'Henc^  a  romanoe  of  chiyalbyy  te  wfll  beifterwaxds 
seen,  eaduhits  examples  o£  die  most  superstitioai 
devotiony  and  frequently  terminates  with  tike  re* 
tirement  of  the  principal  character  to  a  moaiusteFy 
or  hermitage. 

To  the  fo^e  of  war,  and  of  enterprise^  to  &e 
extravagant  gaUantiy,  united  with  supenttitioOy  by 
which  the  order  of  Jmighthiood  was 
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WMf  be  traced  tbe  greater  proportion  of  the  ^« 
yf&Uom^M  jMineated  in  romenee.  There  we  ahatt 
har^y  ^ftiii  a  motive  of  action  which  nay  not  be 
rcftued  toaoim  cif  the  principlea  by  which  aociety 
id'tfaoietimeBwaa  in  Deality  actuated*  On  this  ftp* 
touifeble  teis  of  nNtmera  and  ideai»  th^  crednUty 
or  "fimcy  of  the  age  gnf^ed  the  aiq>ematiirat  woo* 
den  driwik  fitvm  the  aeiireca  that  have  already 
been  traced ;  and  the  adventurai  of  knights,  eak^ 
bdHihedby  dieae  additional  nunryek^  were  exag- 
gerated, extended,  and  mult^ed  to  infinity  by 
the'  imaginalion  of  romancers* 
-  MxsStL  are  probably  die  sources  whence  ftblem 
hove  been  supplied  with  the  general  adveitorea 
of  cfaivaliy,  and  the  romantic  embellishments  by 
wUch  th^  hate  been  adorned. 

ni.  We  must  now'  consider  how  these  adven- 
tures and  embeUishments  hare  been  appropriated 
to  indiividual  knights,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
die  matmids  which  have  supplied  the  leading 
sidbjects  and  the  principal  characters  of  romantic 
composition. 

At  a  time  when  chivalry  excited  such  universal 
adiniration,  and  when  its  effects  were  at  least  os- 
tensibly directed  to  the  piibli6  good,  it  was' natural 
tbat  history  and  fidble  shoidd  be  ransacked  to  fuiw 
nifth  examples  which  might  increase  croulatimi> 
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Arthur  and  Charlemagne^  witii  their  peen,  were 
the  heroes  most  early  and  most  generally  sdected 
for  this  purpose.  The  tales  concerning  these  war- 
riors are  the  first  specimens  extant  of  this  sort 
of  composition,  and  from  their  early  popularity^ 
from  the  beauty  of  the  fictions  with  which  they 
were  in  the  beginning  supported,  and  firom  flatter- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  two  first  nations  in  Eun^, 
they  long  continued  (diversified  indeed,  and  en- 
larged by  subsequent  embellishments,)  to  be  the 
prevalent  and  fitvourite  tojpics. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  prose  ro- 
mances, with  which  we  shall  be  afterwards  en- 
gaged, into  four  cla8se&:-^l.  Those  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  2. 
Those  connected  with  Charlemagne  and  his  Pala<! 
dins.  3.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  romances, 
which  chiefly  contain  the  adventures  of  the  imaF- 
ginary  fiunilies  of  Amadis  and  Palmerin.  4.  What 
may  be  termed  classical  romances,  which  repre- 
sent the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  the  guise  of  ro- 
mantic fiction. 

When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  romances  rela- 
ting to  Charlemagne,  we  shall  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chronicle  attributed  to  Turpin ;  but 
our  attention  is  in  the  first  place  demanded,  by 
the  romances  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Tables  as 
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Aey  fcim  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  class  of 
which  any  trace  remains.  These  originated  in 
the  early  and  chimerical  legends  of  Armorica  and 
Wales ;  the  ancient  Latin  chronicles  of  this  island, 
which  haye  been  founded  on  them ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent metrical  romances  of  the  Eoglish  and 
Norman  minstrels* 

The  Norman  conquerors  are  said  first  to  have 
become  interested  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Britain  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  as  by  that 
period  they  had  be^un  to  consider  themselves 
natives. 

From  the  writings  of  Gildas  or  Noinius,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  easily  have  extracted  a  con- 
sistent or  probable  story. 

.Gildas,  or,  as  Mr  Gibbon  has  styled. him,  the 
British  Jeremiah,  is  the  authcv  of  Lamentations 
over  the  Destruction  of  Britain,  which  is  a  whining 
elegy,  and  of  an  epistle,  which  is  a  frantic  satire 
on  the  vices  of  his  countrymen :  he  has  given  ex- 
aggerated expressions,  and  distorted  facts,  instead 
of  presenting  an  authentic  narrative  of  our  early 
annab,  an  important  object  which  he  might  easily 
have  accomplished ;  as,  according  to  tradition,  he 
was  the  son  of  Caw,  a  British  prince,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  engaged  along  with 
his  father  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  country- 
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men  agaiiutt  the  NortfaiiidbruBi  SaxomL  After  did 
defeat  of  the  Biitbhs  at  CattFaith,  he  fled  into 
Wadeft/and  acted  ag  schdohnfBter  at  Bangor.       ^ 

t  NenrnWii  said  to  have  Ihrbd  afoot  the  taiddle 
of  the  ninth  century:  hig  work  16  merely  a  dry 
epitoibe ;  nor  even  of  tins  abstiract  dbei»  tliere  exiat 
a  pure  and  perfect  copy.  He  is  solicit^  to  quote 
Mb  aulhoritiesy  but  nnfortonately  diey  are  not'  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  nature,  as  diey  consist 
df  the  lives  of  saSnts  and  ancient  British  traditioDS, 
On  which  he  bestows  aeiedit  jp  pnyp&rtjon  to  their 
absurdity.  In  one  of  his  chaptem  he  has  given  an 
otttKne  of  the  story  of  Brut>  which  comddes  with 
tile  account  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  and  in 
chapter  fourth  he  commences  a  cihnunstantkl  de« 
tail  of  the  life  of  Merlin^  corresponding^  in  many 
req>eets^  with  £he  Incidenta  of  romance;' 

,  Besides  the  lachrymal  history  of  Gildas,  and  the 
jejune  narrative  of  Kenniiis,  there  existed  many 
Welsh  tHididonSy  which  seem  to-  have*  occupied 
the  attention  of  Noarman  anliquaries* 

The  annals  and  poetry  of  Wales  had  long  la- 
boured in  Arthur's  commendation.  Compelled 
to  yield  their  country  without  hope  of  recover- 
ing it,  the  Welsh  avenged  themselves  on  the  Sax«» 

« 

!  Ellii*!  Barly  Metrical  Romaacei. 
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0D8  by  creaftiiigy  iii  tbe  perabn  o£  Arthur,  a  i^Jian^ 
lom  oi  glory  vliich  towered  aboye  every  warrior* 
This  i^paxidoa  seems  to  have  acquired  its  chief 
magnitnde.and  terrors  in  the  traditioaa  and  le* 
gends  of  Britany,  Walter  Caleniufi,  or  Gualtier* 
as  he  ii  sometiiiies  called^  Ardideacon  of  Oxford, 
amaised  a  great  collection  of  these  materials  du^ 
ring  an  expedition  to  ArmoriCa,  or  Britaoy,  n 
province  from  which  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthuip 
were  believed  to  hare  originally  issued^  On  his 
retnm  to  En^and,  the  archdeacon  presented  this 
medley  of  historical  songs  and  traditions  to  6eo& 
£rey  of  MfRunbuth^  who  founded  on  them  a  chro- 
nicle of  Britain^  which  was  writteii  jn  Latid  profle, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  about  1 1M# 
A  notion  has  been  adopted  by  some  authors  thai 
Gec^ey  composed,  or  inv^d^d,  most  pert  of  th? 
chronicle  which  he  professed  to  translate  frQtQ 
British  originals.  This  idea  was  first  started  by 
Polydore  Virgil|  who 'has  been  followed  by  later 
writers ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by 
Mr  Ellis  that  there  is  no  solki  reason  to  doubt  th^ 
repeated  ateertions  of  G«offirey,  that  he  has  merely 
rendered  into  Latin  the  text;of  Bretanai^oritiflS* 
His  fifdmlous  relations  concerning  Brut,  Arthur, 
and  Merlin,  coincide  with  those  contained  in  Nen« 
nius,  or  the  liv^  jof  the  Saints,  and  therefore 
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could  not  have  been  myented  by  Geofl&ey.  The 
history,  too,  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  Anno- 
rican  descent,  as  it  ascribes  to  Hoel,  a  hero  of 
that  country,  many  of  the  victories  which  tradition 
attributes  to  Arthur. 

But  whether  this  celebrated  chrcmicle  be  the 

* 

invention  of  Geoffirey,  or  whether  it  presents  a 
&ithM  picture  of  the  traditions  and  fables  at  that 
period  received  as  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Mr  Ellis,  who  has 
given  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  comer HBtones  of  romance.. 

Hiis  chronicle  consists  of  nine  books,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  commences 
with  the  history  of  Brutus,  the  son  of  Sylvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius,  who,  being  exiled  from 
Italy  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally  slain 
his  father,  takes  refuge  in  Greece.  There  he  ob« 
tains  the  hand  of  Imogen,  daughter  of  a  king  <^ 
that  country,  and  a  fleet,  with  which' he  arrives  in 
Albion  (then  only  inhabited-  by  a  few.  giants),  and 
founds  the  kingdom  called  Britain  froni  his  name. 
There  is  next  presented  an  account  of  the  fabu<« 
lous  race  of  Brutus,  particularly  Arthur,  and  the 
whole  concludes  with  the  reign  of  Cadwallader; 
one  of  the  descendants  of  that  hero. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  extract  any  au^ 
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thantichistory  from  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey,  but  it 
stamped  with  the  character  of  yeracity  the  exploits 
of  the  early  knights  of  chivalry,  and  authorised  a 
compilatidn  of  the  &bles  related  of  these  firndful 
heroes.  In  the  age  in  which  the  chronicle  appear* 
ed  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  error  was 
not  easily  detected.  Criticism  was  hardly  called 
into  existence,  and  falsehood  was  adopted  with  an 
eagerness  proportioned  to  its  envelopement  in  the 
i^cinating  garb  of  wonder.  The  readers  were 
more  ignorant  than  the  authors,  and  a  credulous 
age  readily  grafted  on  stories  that  were  evidently 
fiUse,  incidents  that  were  physically  impossible. 
These  were  drawn  from  the  sources  already  point- 
ed out,  and  were  added,  according  to  fancy,  to 
unauthentic  histories,  which  thus  degenerated,  or 
were  exalted,  into  romance. 

In  the  chronicle  of  Geoffirey,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  said  of  the  exploits  of  Tristan  and  Lance-* 
lot,  or  conquest  of  the  Sangreal,  which  constitute 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Round  Table  ro- 
mancesi  These  were  subsequent  additions,  but 
probably  derived,  like  the  chronicle,  from  ancient 
British  originals,  as  the  names  of  the  h^oes,  and 
the  scenes  of  their  adventures,  are  still  British. 

The  work  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  and  such 
traditionary  fables,  were  the  foundation  of  those 

10 
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tales  Vbich  iqppeared  in  a  metaacal  fimn,  the  duqpie 
in  which,  it  is  acknowledged^  romance  was  fini 
exhibited. 

Itseems^  alio,  unqpiestionable,.  that  these  me* 
trica^  fomancest  though  written  in  England^  first 
appeared  ihtth^Erendi  language*        . 

In  its  earUest  signification,  tbatenn  Bomaose 
waa  approflriated  to  die  dialedaapoki^  in  the  di^ 
ferent  European  jNrovinces  that  had  been  sul^eot" 
ed  to  the  Roman  empire^  and  of  which  Latin  wai 
the  basis,  though  other  materials!  might  enter'intp^ 
Hie  cdnstniction*  The  romance  was  at  one  time 
the  collpquial  language  of  GauL  Subse^entljr, 
indeed,  various  dialects  were  introduced  into  thiit 
country,  but  it  was  still  preserved  in  Normandy ; 
and  thence  was  again  £Aised  through  the  otbeir 
provinces  north  of  the  Loire. 

The  earliest  specim^is  of  northern  Frendi  lite- 
rature are  metrical  Lives  of  the.  Saints*  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  tnmslatedfrom  Latin  com* 
positions  abont  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  they 
were  followed  by  several  didactic  wotks,  as  the 
Bestiarius,  a  poem  on  natural  history,  by  Philip 
de  Thaun,  addressed  to  the  queen  of  Henry  I.  of 
England,  and  a  metrical  treatise  on  datimology  by 
the  same  author.  It  is  believed|  bdwever^  that  no 
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trace  of  a  profeiBed  .work  of  fictioii-^no  Bpecimen 
of  what  we  ahould  now  tenn  a  romance  ia  to  be 
found  before  the  middle  of  the  tweMtii  century. 
Then,  indeed,  the  minstrels  introduced  a  great 
variety  of  their  own  compoaitiona,  and  formed 
new  combinations  from  the  numerous  materiak  in 
thm  possession. 

Before  this  time  the  language  in  which  they 
wrote  had  passed  into  England  by  means. of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  English,  indeed,  prerious 
to  this  event  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  French  langui^e.  Edward  the  Coiifessor  had 
been  educated  in  France,  and,  on  his  acceflysion.to 
the  throne  of  England,  promoted  his  contineptal 
fayourites  to  the  Jiighest  dignities.  Under  their 
iofiuence  the  nation  began  to  lay  aside  its  Eoglish 
customs,  and  to  imitate  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  French.  (Ingulph.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  62.  ap. 
Tyrwhitt,  vol.  iv.)  These  fashions  having  been 
adopted  in  compliance  with  the  caprice  of  the 
rdgning  monarch,  might  probably  have  expired 
under  his  successors ;  .but  befcNre  this  extirpation 
could  be  effected,  the  French  language,  by  means 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  became  interwoven  with 
the  new  political  system. .  The  Jcing,  t^e  chief 
officers  of  state,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  no- 

vot.  I.  N 
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bility,  were  NormanB,  and  undentood  no  tongue 
but  that  of  their  own  country.  Hence  the  few 
Saxons  who  werfe  still  admitted  at  court  had  tiie 
strongest  inducements  to  acquire  the  language  of 
their  conquerors.  William  the  First  also  distribu- 
ted a  share  of  his  aequiditionB  among  his  great 
barons  who  had  attended  him ;  and  who,  wtol 
it  was  in  their  power,  retired  from  court  to  their 
feudal  doDEtaiBs,  followed  by  vassals  from  among 
their  countrymen.  Hence  the  language  which  was 
used  in  their  common  conversation  and  judicial 
proceedings,  was  difiused  through  the  most  distant 
provinces.  All  ecdesiastical  preferments,  too,  were 
bestowed  on  Norman  chaplains,  and  those  who 
were  promoted  to  abbacies  were  anxious  to  stock 
their  monasteries  with  foreigners.  Thus  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy  and  laity  spoke  the  French 
language,  while  the  lower  retained  the  use  of  theur 
native  tongue,  but  frequently  added  a  knowledge 
of  the  dialect  of  the  conquerors.  Matters  conti- 
mied  in  this  state  with  little  variation  during  the 
reigns  of  tSie  Norman  kings  and  the  first  monarchs 
of  the  house  of  Plantag^et. 

The  Norman  minstrels,  actordmgly,  who  had 
followed  their  barons  to  the  English  court,  natu- 
rally wrote  and  recited' their  metrical  compositions 
in  the  language  which  was  most  fioniliar  to  them- 
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selves>  andwhidi^  being  most  preralent,  procured 
them  the  gtetfest  nunober  of  readns  of  rank  and 
distinction. 

'^ErwA  dieearily  connection  of  the  Normans  irith 
the  people  of  Britaay,  the  miaatrek  had  received 
from  the  latter  those  traditJops^  the  ranains  of 
which  they  brought  over  with  them  to  England.' 
These  they  found  in  a  more  perfect  state  among 
the  Welsh  of  this  ishuuL  The  invasion  of  the 
Normansy  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxons^  were 
events  beheld  with  exultation  by  the  descendants 
of  the  (tbariginal  Britons,  who  readily  associatied 
Irith  those  who  had  avenged  them  on  their,  bitter- 
est enemies ;  while  to  the  Nwmans  the  legends  of 
the  Wddi  must  have  been  more  acceptable  than 
those  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  long  course  of  po- 
litical intrigue,  carried  on  between  the  period 
of  the  Nmrman  invasion  and  final  subjugation  of 
Wales,  an  intercourse  must  have  taken  place  be- 
tween that  country  and  England  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  interdbange  of  any  literary  ma- 
terials. The  British  lays  communicated  to  the 
French  minstrds  in  England  were  seldom  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Hence  tiie  same  story  was  re- 
peated with  endless  variations,  and  this  system  of 

*  £IISs'i  Early  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  I. 
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traditi(Hial  inddent  was  added  to  the  moro  stable  • 
relatioiis  x^ontained  in.  the  dbromcle  a£  Geoffirey  of 
Monmouth. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  French 
romances  iarhjnne  appeared<in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy previous  to  any  attempt  of  this  nature  at 
the  court  of  Paris.  This  is  evinced  by  the  more' 
liberal  patronage  of  the  English  princes,  the- style 
and  character. of  the  romances. themselves^  and 
the  persons  to  whom,  the  poems  were  originally 
addressed.. 

The  oldest  of  tiiese  Ffenoh  metrical  romances^ 
is  one. founded  on  the  chronicle. of  Geoffipey  of 
Monmouth,'  and  entitled  Le  Brut :  it  was  written 
in  the  year  1155,  by  Robert  Wace,  a  native  of- 
J&Beyy  who  brought  down  his  work  from- the  time 
of  the  imaginary  Brutus  to  the  death  of  Cadwal-- 
lader,  the  sera  where  Geoffirey.ends;  but  it  was 
subsequently  carried  on  by  Gaimar  and  others 
to  the  age  of  William  Rufiis.    Wace  is  also  the 
author  of  Le  Roman  le  Rou>  a  ftbulousand  me- 
trical history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  from  the 
time  of  Rollo.    These  metrical,  histories  soon  in- 
troduced compontions  professedly  fictitious,  in 
which  the  indefatigable  .Wace  first  led  the  way.; 
His  Chevalier  au  Lion  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  romances  in  rhyme  whjch  has  des6ended 
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to  our  knowledge.  In  tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
h^inning  of  the  thirteenth  '  century;  an  infinite 
.vaTiety  of  French  metrical  romanoes  on  the  sub- 
•  ject  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble appeared  in  England  and  Nonnandy,  as  the 
•Saiigreal,  Perceval,  &c.,  written  by  Chrestien  de 
Troyesy  Menessier,  mid  others. 

About  the  same  period  a  great  number  of 
French  romailces,  in  which  classical  heroes  are 
celebrated,  were  founded  on  the  history'  of  the 
•Trdjan  war/  Few  of  these,  however,  at  least  at 
an  early  period,  were  converted  into  prose,  while 
the  mebrical  romances  relating  to  the  Round  Ta- 
ble, eidier  from  accident  or  from  flattering  the  va- 
nity and  prejudices  of  a  nation  by  the  celebration 
of  its  fictidoua  heroes,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  reduced  into  prose,  and  constituted,  thus 
tnmsformed,  aformidable  compilation, which  came 
in  time  to  supersede  the  metrical  originals. 

These  prose  romances,  which  form  the  proper 
subject  of  ovr  enquiry,  were  mostly  written  in  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  is  esetremely  difficult,  however^  to  as* 
certain  the  precise  date  of  the  composition  of  each, 
or  to  point  out  the  authors  by  whom  they  were 
written. 

The  iiata  by  which  we  might  attempt  to  fix  the 
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chronology  of  the  prose  i^omances^  and  wUdi,  at 
first  YieWf  would  appear  to  be  at  once  easy  and 
certain^  are,  !•  The  antiquity  of  the  language;  2. 
The  manners  represented ;  »nce  in  ancient  roman- 
ces a  delineation  is  given  not  of  the  customs,  ce- 
remonies, or  dress  of  the  pmod  in  which  the  ima^ 
ginary  heroes  are  feigned  to  have  existed^  buti  of 
those  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work.  The  tournaments  in  particular, 
with  a  description  of  which  every  romance  is^fiUed, 
should  assist  in  this  research  Hius,  at  the  institu- 
tion of  these  spectacles,  the  porsoiis  who  luid  been 
long  admitted  into  the  order  of  chivalry  contend- 
ed during  the  first  day,  and  the  new  knigbts  on.  the 
succeeding  ones.  In  process  of  time  the  new 
knights  opened. the  tQumament,  and  the  sfuices 
were  allowed  to  joust  with  them,  but  at  length  tiie 
distinctions  which  had  formerly  existed  between 
the  knight  and  the  squire  becaine,  in  a  great  mea- 
8ure>  confounded.  The  light,  however,  that  might 
natiimlly  be  expected  Jo^be  drawn  hence,  has  been 
di^kened  by  the  authors  of  the  prose  xomaos^ 
having. servilely  copied,  in  some  instances,  their 
metrical  prototypes,  avdjtbus,  without,  warnings 
r^resented  the  manners  of  a  preceding  age^  In 
most  instances,  I  believe,  the  prose  romances  were 
accommodated  to  the  opimoms  and  manners  sub- 
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sisting  at  the  period  of  this  new  fabrication ;  bat 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  has  been 
adopted  and  what  is  originaL  3*  The  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  romance  is  addressed,  or  at 
whose  solicitation  it  is  said  to  be  written,  may  be 
of  use  in  ascertaining  the  date.  But  the  authors 
title  their  patrons  in  so  general  a  way,  that  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  is  vague  and  uncertain.  Their 
works  are  written  at  the  desire  oi  King  Henry  or 
King  Edward  of  J^iigland,  and  hence  the  period 
of  their  ^composition  is  only  limited  to  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  numerous  monarchs  who  bore  these 
names.  4.  The  date  of  the  publication  may  be  of 
assistance  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  some  of  the 
later  rcmiances  of  chivahry.  But  even  this  trtfliog 
aid  is  in  most  instances  denied,  the  earliest  im- 
pression being  generally  without  date.  Henoe  I 
am  afraid  that  these  data  will  be  found,  in  most 
cas^s,  to  afford  but  feeble  and  uncertain  assist- 
ance. 

With  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  prose  ro- 
mances, it  may  be  in  the  first  place  remarked, 
that  lliese  compositions  were  not  announced  to 
the  reader  as  works  of  mere  imagination,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  always  afiirmed  by  their  au- 
thors (who  threw  much  opprobrium  on  the  l3dng 
metrical  romances)  to  contain  matter  of  historical 
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fact.  Nor  was  this  doubted  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  readers ;  and  the  fobles  which  had  been  dis- 
believed while  in  verse^  were  received  without 
suspicion  on  their  conversion  into  proses  Hence 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  real  authors^  in  order 
to  give  their  works  the  stamp  of  authority,  to  ab- 
jiure  the  metrical  romances,  from  which  they  were 
in  fact  compiled,  and  to  feign  either  that  these 
£ibles  had  been  translated  by  them  from  Latin,  or 
revised,  from  andent  French  prose,  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  written, — averments  which 
should  never  be  credited  unless  otherwise  esta** 
blished  to  be  true. 

But  some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  sy- 
stem of  mendacity  was  carried  still  farther,  and 
that  fictitious  natnes  were  generally  assumed  by 
the  real  authors.  <'  Those,"  says  Mr  Ritson, 
**  whose  names  appear  as  the  authors  6(  the  old 
prose  romances,  are  mostly  men  of  straw :  Of  this 
sort  are  Robert  de  Borron,  the  pretended  author, 
•or  radier  translator,  of  Lancelot ;  Lucas  Sieur  de 
Gast^  the  translator  from  Latin  into  French  of  the 
romance  of  Tristrem ;  Gualter  Map,  who,  tiiough 
he  really  existed  and  was  a  poet  of  some  eminence, 
was  not  in  reality  the  author  of  Histoire  de  Roy 
Artus ;  and  Rusticien  de  Pise,  who  was  feigned  to 
have  translated  Gyron  the  Courteous.*'    It  is  in 
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•  alone  that  any  notices  can  be  found 

i  to  the  old  ronuucea  or  their  authors ; 
ires  some  discernment  to  discover  whAt 

to  distinguish  correct  information  from 
laerelj  thrown  out  in  jest,  or  intended 
^  stamp  of  authority  with  the  vulgar. 

the  account  given  in  their  prefaces  by 
sers  concerning  their  fellow-labourers  is 
Hit  every  thing  relating  to  themselves, 
nx  worksi  must  be  received  with  great 

9rmation  that  can  be  elsewhere  derived 
highest  degree  inconsistent.    Thus  the 
Perceval,  according  to  the  authors  of 
otheque  des  Romans,  was  written  by 
«m;  BeauvaiB.    According  to  Tyrwhitt  it 
was  composed  previous  to  1191,  in  sixty  thousand 
verses,  by  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  from  this,  he 
says,  was  fotmed  the  French  prose  translation 
printed  in  15S0.    Ritson  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  Meuessier  was  the  author  of  the  me- 
trical Perceval :  now,  if  we  believe  the  authors  of 
the  Bibliotheque,  this  Menessier  was  the  prose 
translator.    The  Abbe  de  la  Rue  says  that  Per- 
ceval was  written  in  prose  by  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
I  may  add  to  these  elucidations,  that  Warton 
alleges  it  was  written  in  rhyme  by  Chretien  de 
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TroyeS)  but  that  it  also  appeared  in  a  metrical 
shape  by  Menessier,  and  that  the  prose  version  is 
formed  from  the  latter  poem.  Much  has  been  said 
by  modern  writers  of  Warton's  inaccuracy,  but 
his  account  of  the  romance  of  Perceval  is  the 
only  one  which  has  any  pretensions  to  correct- 
ness. On  the  whole*  ^however,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  too  early  a  period  has  been  generally 
assigned  to  the  composition  of  the  prose  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  the  existence  of  their  authors.— <- 
Rusticien  de  Pise,  the  author  of  Meliadus  and 
Gyron,  and  whom  some  writers  represent  as  li-* 
ving  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  talks  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  of  the  expedition  of  Edward  I.  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  he  mentions  Robert  de  Borron, 
the  author  of  Merlin,  and  Helye  de  Borron,  who 
wrote  part  of  Tristan,  as  his  companions  in  lite- 
rature and  arms. 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  that  fhe  earliest  of 
the  French  romances  should  be  devoted  to  the  ce^ 
lebration  of  a  British  monarcli,  when  we  consider 
that  they  were  not  written  for  the  amusement  of 
the  French,  but  of  the  Engli^  nation.  From  the 
popularity  of  the  British  tales  among  the  Norman 
minstrels,  they  obtained,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  an  early  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  traditional  history  of  Arthur.    He  was  the 


theme  of  thetr  metrical  oompositioiis,  and  hence 
became  the  finronrite  horo  in  the  prose  romances 
of  duvahrj. 

Of  these,  the  eariiest  relating  to  that  &bulous 
monarch,  is  the  romance  or  book  of 


MERLIN. 

The  demons,  abrmed  at  die  number  of  viothiis 
which  daily  escaped  their  fimgs  since  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  there 
resolved  that  one  of  their  number  shoidd  be  sent 
to  the  world  with  instmcfeions  to  engender  on  some 
virgin  a  child,  who  might  act  as  their  vicegerent 
on  eardi,  and  thus  counteract  the  great  plan  that 
had  been  laid  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  With 
this  view  the  infernal  deputy,  having  assumed  a 
human  form,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence, and  obtained  admittance  into  the  house,  of 
a  wealthy  Briton.  The  fiend  (though  this  was  fo- 
reign from  the  purpose  of  his  mission)  could  not 
resist  embracing  an  early  opportunity  of  strangling 
his  host,  and  then  proceeded  to  attempt  the  se- 
duction of  his  three  daughters,  which  was  more 
peculiarly  an  object  of  his  terrestrial  sojourn. 
The  youngest  of  the  family  alone  resisted  his  ar- 
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tifices,  but  she  at  length  experienced  the  fiite  of 
her  sisters,  while  rendered  unconscious  by  sleep. 
On  awakenings  she  was  much  perplexed  by  what 
;  had  occurred,  and  confessed  herself  to  a  holy  man 
called  Blaise,  who  had  all  along  been  her  protec- 
tor, but  who  acknowledged  himself  altogether  in- 
competent to  account  for  the  events  of  the  prece- 
ding night. 

The  judges  of  the  land,  who  soon  after  discover- 
ed the  pregnancy  of  the  young  lady,  were  about  to 
condemn  her  to  death,  according^  to  the  law  and 
-custom  of  the  country;'  but  Blaise  represented 
that  the  execution  should  be  at  least  deferred,  as 
the  child,  who  was  about  to  come  into  the  world, 

1  In  anotlier  old  rdmance,  a  regolittidn  of  this  sort  is  said 
to  liave  existed  in  France.  C  estoit  la  covstame,  en  ce  terns, 
telle,  que  quaud  fine  femme  estoit  grosse,  que  ce  o'estoit  de 
son  Mari,  ou  qu'  elle  ne  fust  mariee,  on  1'  ardoit.  (L.  Hist. 
-  plalsante  da  noble  Siperis  de  VinevaoU  et  de  ses  diz  sept 
fils.)  In  the  Orlando  Forioso  this  punishment  is  attrikotM 
to  the  law  of  Scotland ; 

I/aspra  legge  di  Scozia  empia  e  severa : 

Rinaldo  on  hearing  of  it,  exclaims  with  indignation, 

Sia  maladetto  cbi  tal  legge  pose^ 

£  mnladetto  chi  la  puo  patire ; 

Dfebitamente  mnore  una  Crudele, 

Non  chi  da  vita  al  suo  amator  fidele;— (C.  4.) 
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ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  the 
mother.  The  criminal  was  accordingly  shut  up 
in  a  tower,  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated 
Merlin,  whom. Blaise  instantly. hurried  to  the  bapr 
tismal  font,  and  thus  frustrated  the  hopes  of  the 
demons  when  on  the  verge  of  completion.  Mer- 
lin, however,  in  spite  of  this  timely  redemption, 
retained  many  marks  of  his  unearthly  origin,  o£ 
which  his  premature  elocution  afforded  an  early, 
and  unequivocal .  symptom.  Immediately  after^ 
his  bi^tism,  the  mother  took  die  child  in  her. 
arms,  and  reproached  him  as  the  cause  of  the  me-^ 
lancholy  death  she  was  about  to  suflfer.  .  But  the 
ii^mt  smiling  to  her,  replied,  Fear  not,  my  mo-, 
thar,  you  will  not  die  on  my.  account.  .  Accord- 
ingly the  prosecution  being  resumed,  and  Merlin, 
the  corpus  ddictiy  being  produced  in  court,  he  ad-, 
dressed  the  judges,  and  revealed  the  illegitimacy 
of  one  of  their  number,  who  was  not  the  son  of 
his  reputed  &ther,  but  of  a  Prior ;  and  who  thus, 
out  of  regard  to  his  own  modier,  was  forced  to. 
prevent  the  condemnation  of  Merlin's. 

At  this  time  there  reigned  in  Britain  a  king 
called  Constans^  who  had  three  soqs,  Moines,  Pen- 
dragon,  and  Uter.  Moines,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, which  happened  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  vanquished  by  the^Saxonf,  in  consequence  of 
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being  deserted  Irjr  his  seneschal  Yortiger,  fonnerly 
the  chief  siqpfpoii  of  hk  titrone.  Growing  unpo- 
j^olar^  throu^  misfinrtijne»  he  was  soon  after  UUed 
by  Ms  subjects^  and  the  traitor  Vortiger  dfios^i  in 
his :  place. 

-  As  the  newly-elected  monarch  was  in  constant 
dread  of  the  preferable  daims  of  Uter  and  Pen- 
dvagon,  the  surviving  sons  of  Constans,  he  began 
m  construct  a  strong  tower  for  defence.  This  bul- 
wark, however,  three  times  fell  to  the  ground 
without  any  apparent  cause,  when  brought  by  the 
workmen  to  a  certaifi  height.  The  king  consulted 
seven  astronomers  on  this  phenomenon  in  architec- 
ture. These  sages  having  studied  the  signs,  atvoW- 
ed  to  each  other  that  they  could  not  solve  the  mys- 
tery. But  in  the  course  of  th^  observations  Uiey 
had  incidentally  discorered  that  their  lives  were 
threatened  by  a  child,  who  had  lately  come  into 
the  world  without  the  intervention  of  a  mortal  fa- 
ther. They  therefore  resolved  to  deceive  the  king, 
in  order  to  secure  their  own  safety ;  and  announ- 
ced to  him,  as  1^  result  of  their  calculations,  that 
the  edifice  would  abide  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  ar- 
chitecture if  the  blood  of  a  child  of  this  genealogy 
were  shed  on  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation. 

Though  the  king  could  not  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
tins  expedient,  Us  plans  were  not  much  promo- 
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ted  by  the  response^  for  the  difficulty  was  to  find 
a  child  of  this  anomalous  lineage.  That  nothing, 
however,  might  be  wanting  on  his  part,  he  des- 
patched messengers  over  all  the  kingdom.  Two 
of  his  emissaries  fell  in  with  ceatain  children  who 
were  playing  at  cricket.  Merlin  was  (^  the  party, 
and,  having  divined  the  cause  of  their  search,  in* 
stantly  made  himself  known  to  them.  When 
brought  before  the  king,  he  informed  his  miyesty 
of  the  impoaitian  of  the  astrologers,  and  showed 
that  the  instability  of  the  tower  was  occasioned  by 
two  immense  dragons  which  bad  fixed  their  resi- 
dence under  it,  and,  being  rivals,  shook  its  founda- 
tion with  their  mighty  combats.  The  king  invited 
aU  his  barons  to  an  ensuing  contest  announced  by 
Merlin.  Workmen  having  dug  to  an  immense 
depth  below  the  tower,  discovered  the  den  of  these 
monsters,  who  gratified  the  court  with  the  exhibi- 
tion that  was  expected.  The  red  dragon  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  his  white  opponent,  and  only  sur- 
vived for  three  days  the  elEects  of  this  terrible  en- 
counter. 

These  animals,  however,  had  not  been  solely 
created  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  for,  as 
Merlin  afterwards  explained,  they  typified  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner  the  invasion  of  Uter 
and  Pendragon,  the  surviving  brothers  of  Moines. 
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These  two  princes  had  escaped  into  Britany  on 
the  usurpation  of  Yorttger,  but  now  made  a  de-* 
scent  upon  England.  Voitiger  was  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  and  afterwards  burned  alive  in  the 
castle  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  construct. 

On  the  death  of  Vortiger,  Pendragon  ascended 
the  throne.  This  prince  had  great  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  Merlin,  who  became  his  chief  advi-: 
ser,  and  frequently  entertained  the  king,  while  he 
astonished  his  -brother  Uter,  who  was  net  aware  of 
his  qualifications,  by  his  skill  in  necromancy. 

About  tins  time  a  dreadful  war  arose  between 
the  Saxons  and  Britons.  Merlin  obliged  die  royal 
brothers. to  swear  fidelity  to  each  other,  but  fore- 
told that  one  of  the  two  must  &11  in  the  first  bat* 
tie.  The  Saxons  were  totally  routed  in  the  fight, 
and  Pendragon,  having  fulfilled  the  prediction  of 
Merlin,  was  succeeded  by  .Uter,  who  now  assu* 
med,  in  addition  to  his-owa  name,  the  appellation 
of  Pendragon. 

Merlin  still  continued  a  court  favourite.  At  the 
request  of  Uter  he  transported  by  magic  art  enor- 
mous stones  from  Ireland  to  form  the.  sepulchre 
of  Pendragon ;  and  next  proceeded  to  Carduel, 
(Carlisle,)  tp  prepare  the  Rpund.Table,  at  which 
he  seated  fif^y  or  sixty,  of  the  first  nobles  in  the. 
country,  leaving  an  empty  place,  for  the  Sangreal. 
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So<m  after  this  institution  the  king  invited  all' 
bis  barcma  to  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival, 
which  he  proposed  holding  annually  at  Carduel. 

As  the  knights  had  obtained  permission  from 
his  majesty  to  bring  their  ladies  along  with  them, 
the  beautifol  Ygueme  accompanied  her  husbandi 
the  Duke  of  Tintadiel,  to  one  of  these  anniversa- 
ries. The  king  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
duchess,  and  revealed  his  passion  to  Ulsius,  one 
of  his  counsellors.'  Ygueme  withstood  all  the 
inducements  which  Ulsiusheld  forth  to  prepossess 
her  in  &vour  of  his  master,  and  ultimately  dis- 
closed to  her  husband  the  attachment  and  solici- 
tations of  the  monarch.  On  hearing  this,  the 
duke  instantly  removed  from  court  with  Ygueme^ 
and  widiout  taking  leave  of  Uter.  The  king  com- 
plained of  this  want  of  duty  to  his  council,  whd 
decided  that  the  duke  should  be  summoned  to 
court,  and  if  refractory  should  be  treated  as  a 
rdliel.  As  he  refused  to  obey  the  citation,  the 
king  carried  war  into  the  estates  of  his  vassal,  and 
besieged  him  in  the  strong  castle  of  Tintadiel/ 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  7. 

*  Some  vestiges  of  the  castle  of  Tintadiel,  or  Tlntaggel, 
remain  on  a  rocky  peninsula  of  prodigious  declivity  to* 
wards  tlie  sea,  on  the  nortbeni  eoast  of  Cornwall 
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iQ  which  he  had  shut  himself  up'.  Yguerne  y^as 
confined  in  a  fortress  at  some  distance, -which  was 
still  more  secure.  During  the  siege,  Ulsius  in-* 
formed  his  master  that  he  had  been  accosted  bj 
an  old  man>  who  promised  to  conduct  the  king  to 
Yguerne,  and  had  offered  to  meet  him  for  that 
purpose  on  the  following  mprning.  Uter  pro- 
ceeded with  Ulsius  to  the  rendezvous.  In  an  old 
blind  man,  whom  they  found  at  the  appointed 
place,  they  recognised  the  enchanter  Merlin,  who 
had  assumed  that  appearance :  he  bestowed  on  the 
king  the  form  of  the  Duke  of  Tintadiel,  while  he 
endowed  himself  and  Ulsius  with  the  figures  of  his 
grace's  two  squires.  Fortified  by  this  triple  me- 
tamorphosis, they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
Yguerne,  Ivho,  unconscious  of  the  deceit,  received 
the  king  as  her  husband. 

This  deception  has  been  evidently  suggested  by 
the  classical  story  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  The- 
duke  corresponds  to  Amphytrion,  and  Merlin  to 
the  Mercury  of  mjrthology ;  while  Arthur,  who, 
as  we  shall  find,  was  the  fruit  of  the  amour,  holds: 
the  same  rank  in  the  romantic  as  Hercules  in  the 
heroic  ages. 

The  fraud  of  Merlin  was  not  detected,  and  the 
war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  by  Uter  with  the 
utmost  vigour.    At  length  the  duke  was  killed  in 
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battle,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Merlin,  es- 
poused Yguerae.  Soon,  after  the  marriage  she 
gave  birth  to  Arthur,  whom  she  believed  to  be 
the  son  of  her  former  husband,  as  Uter  had  never 
communicated  to  her  the  story  of  his  assumed 

appearance* 

After  the  death  of  Uter,  there  was  an  Interreg- 
num in  England,  as  it  was  not  known  that  Arthur 
was  his  son.  This  prince,  however,  was  at  length 
chosen  king,  in  consequence  of  having  unfixed, 
from  a  miraculous  stone,  a  sword  which  two  hun- 
dred and  one  of  the  most  valiant  barons  in  the 
realm  had  been  singly  unable  to  extract.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Arthur  was  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  as  the  mode  of  his  election,  however 
judiciousj  was  disapproved  by  some  of  the  barons ; 
and  when  he  had  at  length  overcome  his  domestic 
enemies,  he  had  long  wars  to  sustain  against  the 
Gauls  and  Saxons. 

In  all  these  contests  the  art  of  Merlin  was  of 
great  service  to  Arthur,  as  he  changed  himself  into 
a  dwarf,  a  harp  player,  or  a  stag,  as  the  interest  of 
his  master  required ;  or,  at  least,  threw  on  the  by- 
standers a  spell  to  fascinate  their  eyes,  and  cause 
them  to  see  the  thing  tliat  was  not.  The  notion 
of  these  transformations  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
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gested  by  the  power  ascribed  in  dasucal  times  to 
Proteus  and  Vertumnus, 

None  equa,  none  aki,  modo  bos,  modo  cerTos  abibat. 

On  one  occasion  Merlin  made  an  expedition  to 
Rome,  entered  the  king's  palace  in  the  shape  of 
an  enormous  stag^  and  in  this  character  delivered 
a  formal  harangue,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  one 
called  Julius  Caesar,  not  the  Julius  whom  the 
knight  Mars  killed  in  his  pavilion,  but  him  whom 
Gauvain  slew  because  he  had  defied  king  Arthur. 

At  length  this  renowned  magician  disappeared 
entirely  from  England.  His  voice  alone  was  heard 
in  a  forest,  where  he  was  enclosed  in  a  bush  of 
hawthorn ;  he  had  been  entrapped  in  this  awkward 
residence  by  means  of  a  charm  he  had  communi- 
cated to  his  mistress  Yiviane,  who,  not  believing 
in  the  spell,  had  tried  it  on  her  lover.  The  lady 
was  sorry  for  the  accident,  but  there  was  no  ex- 
tracting her  admirer  from  his  thorny  coverture. 

The  earliest  edition  of  this  romance  was  printed 
at  Paris,  in  three  volumes  folio,  1498 ;  this  impres- 
sion,  which  has  become  extremely  rare,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  quarto,  which  is  much  less 
esteemed  than  the  other;  but  is  also  exceedingly 
scarce. 
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Though  seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  Roman  de 
Merlin  is  one  of  the  most  curious  romances  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.   It  comprehends  all  the 
events  connected  with  the  life  of  the  enchanter 
from  his  supernatural  birth  to  his  magical  disap- 
pearance, and  embraces  a  longer  period  of  inte- 
resting fabulous  history,  than  most  of  the  works 
cf  chivalry.    Some  of  the  incidents  are  entertain- 
ing, and  no  part  of  the  narrative  is  complicated. 
Ygueme,  though  she  appears  but  for  a  short 
while,  is  a  more  interesting  female  character  than 
is  usually  portrayed  in  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
passion  of  Uter  for  this  lady,  which  is'  well  de- 
scribed, is  by  much  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work ;  and  though  the  marvellous  pervades 
the  whole  production,  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an 
extravagant  length  as  in  the  tales  of  the  Round 
Table,  by  which  it  was  succeeded.     The  langu- 
age, which  is  very  old  French,  is  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  simplicity:  Indeed,  the  romance 
bears  every  where  the  marks  of  very  high  antiquity. 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Robert  de  Bor-. 
ron,  to  whom  so  many  other  works  of  the  same 
nature  have  been  assigned.    This  author  lived  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  as  Rusti- 
cien  de  Pise^  who  lived  during  these  reigns,  calls 
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him,  in  his  prologue  to  Meliadus,  his  companion 
in  arms. 

But,  great  as  the  antiquity  of  the  romance  no 
doubt  is,  its  author  can  lay  but  little  claim  to  orii 
ginality  of  invention.  Most  of  the  incidents  ap- 
pear in  the  chronicle  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth, 
from  which  they  were  transferred  into  the  romance 
through  the  medium  of  the  Brut,  a  metrical  ver^ 
sion  of  that  fabulous  histqry,  written  by  Wace.. 

The  notion  of  procreating  demons,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  romance,  and  accounts  for  Merlin's 
supematur^  powers,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Vita  Merlini,  the  Life  of  the  Scotch 
Merlin,  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth : 

''  £t  sibi  maUoticas  ex  acre  cbrpore  sumpto 
Nobis  apparent,  et  plurima  sacpe  sequiintur  ; 
Quio  etiam  coitu  mal  teres  aggrediuotur, 
Kt  facii^nt  gravidas,  generantes  more  profane.** 

It  would  appear  from  Jocelin's  Life  of  St  Kente- 
gern,  the  account  of  whose  birth  re^mbles  that 
of  Merlin,  that  our  grandmothers  were  frequently 
subject  to  nocturnal  attacks  of  the  nature  descri-^ 
bed  in  the  ron^ance;  "audivimus,  frequenter  sump- 
tis  transfigiis  puellarem  pudicitiam  expugnatam 
esse,  ipsamque  deflorataixi  corruptorem,  sui  mini-; 
rae  nosse.    Potuit  aliquid  hujusmodi  huic  puelle^ 
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accidisse." '  Yet,  perhaps,  the  account  of  the  birtli 
'  and  early  part  of  the  life  of  Merlin  may  be  traced 
'  to  a  yet  more  ancient  and  venerable  source. 

At  an  early  period  the  story  of  Merlin  became 

current  and  popular  in  most  of  the  countries  in 

Europe.  The  French  romance,  of  which  we  ha¥C 

•given  an  abstract,  was  translated  into  Italian  by 

'  Antonio  Tedeschi,  a  Venetian,  and  was  written  by 

him  while  in  the  prison  of  Florence,  where  he  was 

-  confined  for  debt.   The  history  of  Merlin  appear- 

.  ed  also  in  English,  in  a  metrical  form,  in  which 

the  incidents  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  in  the 

'  French  romance. 

'  Merlin  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  subse- 
quent tales  of  chivalry,  but  chiefly  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  at  a  period  subsequent  to  his  death,  or 
magiipal  disappearance.  He  has  also  found  his  way 
into  the  English  metrical  version  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Masters.  Herowdes,  emperor  of  Rome,  had 
seven  sages  in  his  council,  who  abused  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  their  master.  This  em- 
peror, while  one  day  preparing  to  go  on  a  hunting 
party,  is  suddenly  struck  blind; — ^the  wise  men 

r 

*  FiDkerton*8  Vitas  Aotiquae,  p.  200.  ap.  BUig's  Speci- 
mens, p.  811.  vol.  i.  A  curious  tradition  of  this  sort  is  rei 
lated  in  Boetbias'History  of  Scotland.  ' 
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are  convokedy  and  ordered  to  account  for  his  ma- 
jesty's obstructed  vision.  They  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  they  are  unprepared  with  an  answer,  but 
are  afterwards  advised  by  an  old  man  to  consult 
the  invisible  Merlin.  Two  of  their  number  are 
sent  on  this  errand,  who  find  out  the  enchanter 
with  great  difficulty,  and  bring  him  to  the  king. 
Merlin  is  prepared  with  a  prescription,  and  in- 
forms his  majesty  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  obtain  complete  restoration  to  sight,  than  strir 
king  off  the  heads  of  his  seven  sages.  Herowdes, 
delighted  to  find  that  his  cure  could  be  so  cheiqply 
purchased,  caused  his  counsellors  to  be  successive- 
ly beheaded,  and  the  recovery  of  his  sight  coin- 
cided with  the  decapitation  of  his  last  minister. 

Nor  have  the  fables  connected  with  Merlin  been 
confined  to  idle  tales  or  romances  of  chivalry,  but 
have  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the  finest 
productions.  In  the  romantic  poems  of  Italy,  and 
in  Spenser,  Merlin  is  chiefly  represented  as  a  ma? 
gical  artist.  The  fountain  of  love  in  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  (1.  3.),  is  said  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Merlin ;  and  in  the  26th  canto  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  there  is  described  a  fountain,  one  of  four 
which  the'  enchanter  formed  in  France.  It  was  of 
the  purest  marble,  on  which  coming  events  were 
portrayed  in  the  finest  sculpture.    In  the  same 
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poem,  Bradamante  arriyes  one  night  at  the  lodge 
of  Tristan  (Rocca  di  Tristano),  where  she  is  con- 
ducted into  a  hall  adorned  with  prophetic  paint- 
ings, which  demons  had  executed  in  a  single  night 
under  the  direction  of  Merlin. 

In  the  third  canto  of  the  Rinaldo,  the  knight  of 
that  name  arrives  with  Isolero  at  two  equestrian 
statues ;  the  one  of  Lancelot,  the  other  of  Tristan, 
both  sculptured  by  the  art  of  Merlin.  Spenser 
represents  Meriin  as  the  artificer  of  the  impene- 
trable shield,  and  other  armour  of  Prince  Arthur 
(Faery  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  T.)^  tu^d  of  a  mirror  in 
which  a  damsel  viewed  her  lover's  shade.  But 
Merlin  had  nearly  obtained  still  higher  distinc- 
tion, and  was  on  the  verge  of  being  raised  to  the 
summit  of  fabulous  renqwn.  The  greatest  of  our 
poets,  it  is  well  known,  before  fixing  on  a  theme 
more  worthy  of  his  genius,  intended  to  make  the 
fabulous  history  of  Britain  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  he  himself  announces  in  his  £pitaphium 
Samonis : — 


"  Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutopioa  per  aequora  pappey 
Dicam,  et  Paodrasidos  regnaui  vetus  Inogeaiadt 
Brenoamqne  Airiragumque  duces,  priscuinqne  Beliflumi 
Tttm  gravidam  Arturo  fatali  fraude  logerueoy 
Mendaces  tuUub  assumptaqae  Gorlois  arma 
Merlini  dolus. " 
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It  has  been  mentioned^  in  the  abstract  just 
-given  of  the  romance  of  Merlin,  that  vhen  the 
magician,  who  is  the  chief  character  in  the  work, 
prepared  the  round  table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a 
place  vacant  for  the  St  Graal,  the  vessel  from 
which  our  Saviour  was  supposed  to  have  drunk  at 
the  last  supper,  and  which  was  afterwards  filled 
with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds  with 
which  he  was  pierced  at  the  crucifixion.  The 
early  history  of  this  relic,  the  quest  of  which  is 
the  most  fertile  source  of  adventures  to  the  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  is  related  in  the  romance 
entitled 


ST  GRAAL,  OR  SANGREAL,' 

so  called  from  Grasal,  which  signifies  a  cup  in  old 
French,  or  from  the  Sanguis  Realis,  with  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  filled.  This  work 
is  one  of  the  dullest  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 


^  L'Histoire,  ou  1e  Roman  dn  Salnt-Greal,  qui  est  le  fbn* 
dement  et  le  premier  de  la  Table  Ronde;  lequel  traite  de 
pliisieura  matiers  recreatives,  ensemble  la  queste  da  diet 
Saint-Greal  faite  par  Lancelot,  Galaad,  Boort  et  Perceval, 
qui  est  le  dernier  livre  de  la  Table  Ronde ;  translate!  dii 
i.atin  en  Rime  Frnncoise,  et  de  Rime  en  Prose. 
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langs ;  it  seems  written  with  a  different  intention^ 
and  OH  a  different  plan,  from  the  other  romances 
of  the  Romid  Table,  and  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  having  come  from  the  pen  of  an  eccle- 
siastic. The  name  of  the  author,  however,  and 
the  sources  whence  his  composition  was  derived, 
are  involved  in  the  same  darkness  and  inconsis- 
tent  information,  which  obscure  the  origin  of  so 
many  similar  productions. 

Mr  Warton  has  given  an  extract  from  a  metri-^ 
cal  Sangreal^  a  fragment  consisting  of4«0,000  lines,..  ^ 
which  was  written  by  Thomas  Lonelich^  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  This  is  neither  the  original^ 
nor  a  paraphrase,  of  the  French  prose  Sangreal, 
but  is  a  version  of,  that  part  of  Lancelot  du  Lac 
which  contains  the  adventures  of  the  Sangreal. 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Sangreal,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  are  informed  in  the  Bibliothe-^ 
que  des  Romans,  that  it  was  first  written  in  verse 
by  Chretien  de  Troyes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century ;  that  it  was  thence  translated  into 
Latin  prose  in  the  13th,  and,  finally,  in  the  14th 
century,  into  French  prose,  by  Gautier  Map,  by 
order,  as  he  informs  us,  of  his  lord  Henry,  by 
whom,  as  he  was  an  Englishman,  the  authors  of 
the  Bibliotbeque  suppose  that  he  means  Henry 
JIL  This;  however,  wpuld  place  the  pomposition 
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not  in  the  14thy  but  in  die  preceding  century,  as 
that  monarch  died  in  1272.  Tyrwhit  says  there  is 
a  tradition  that  Gautier  Map  was  the  author  of  the 
St  Greal  in  French.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  the 
romance  of  Tristan  which  is  consistent  with  this 
information.  **  Quant  Boort  ot  conte  Taventure 
del  Saint  Graal,  teles  come  eles  etoient  avenues^ 
eles  fiurent  mises  en  escrit,  gardees  en  lamere  de 
Salibreres  dont  Mestre  Galtier  Map  Testrest  afaist 
son  livre  du  Saint  Graal,  per  Famor  du  Roy  Herri, 
son  senger  qui  fist  Testoire  tralater  del  Latin  eii 
Romanz."  From  a  passage,  however,  in  Lancelot 
du  Lac,  we  are  led  to  believe  diat  Map  wrote  the 
Sangreal  in  Latin,  while  some  modern  writers  have 
attributed  the  French  work  to  Robert  de  Borron. 
Ritson,  as  has  been  already?nxentioned,  considers 
Borron  as  a  fictitious  personage,  and  ridicules  the 
notion  of  Map  having  ever  written  a  romance. 
At  whatever  time,  and  by  whatever  author  it  was 
composed,  the  Sangreal  was  first  printed  in  French 
prose,  in  1516,  two  volumes  folio,  by  Gallyot  du 
Pr6,  and  afterwards  1523,  folio :  both  of  these  edi- 
tions are  so  rare,  that  the  Sangreal  is  the  scarcest 
romance  of  the  Round  Table. 

From  the  extract  given  by  M.  Barbazan,  of  the 
poetical  Sangreal,  it  appears  to  commence  with 
die  genealogy  of  our  Saviour^  and  to  detail  the 
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whole  of  the  Saered  History.  The  prose  romance 
does  not  go  so  far  back.  It  begins  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  who  was  long  believed  in  this  country 
to  have  existed  for  many  centuries  after  the  cru- 
cifixion. Matthew  Furis  informs  us,  that  an  Ar« 
menian  bishop  who  came  to  England  in  his  time, 
related  that  this  Jewish  senator  had  dined  at  his 
table  befiMre  he  left  the  east.  At  the  end  of  every 
century  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  ecstacy,  and  when  he 
recovered  he  returned  to  the  same  state  of  youth 
in  which  he  was  when  his  master  suffered. 

The  author  of  the  Sangreal  has  availed  himself 
of  this  pc^ular  tradition ; — ^he  in  the  first  place 
relates,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  obtained  possession  of  the  Hatmpy 
or  cup,  from  which  his  master  had  on  the  prece- 
ding evening  drunk  with  his  apostles.  Before  he 
interred  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  he  filled  the  ves- 
sel with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wounds  ;* 
but  the  exasperated  Jews  soon  after  deprived  him 
of  this  holy  relic»  and  sent  him  to  a  prison  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  Here  his  departed 
master  appeared  to  him,  and  comforted  him  in 
his  cf^tivity,  by  restoring  the  sacred  Hanap.  At 
length,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  confine* 

>  See  Appendix,  No.  8. 
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menty  lie  WW  freed  firom  priBon  bj  Titm,  die  Ro- 
man emperor.  After  bis  ddireraiioe  he  procSeeded' 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  coontiyy  and  on  his 
way  converted  to  Christianity^  Knelach,  king  of 
Sarrazy  who  was  thus  enabled  to  c<mqaer  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  After  the 
arriyal  of  Jc^seph  with  the  sacred  cup  in  Britain, 
die  romance  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  miracles 
accomplished  by  the  Sangreal  ;'*-the  preparation 
of  the  Romid  Table  by  Arthw,  who  left  a  place 
vacant  for  this  relic ;  and,  finally,  the  achieve-^ 
ments  performed  by  his  knights  to  recover  this 
treasure,  which  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
King  Pecheur,  so  called  from  his  celebrity  as  an' 
angler/  or  his  notoiriety  as  a  sinner.  The  author  of 
the  romance  has  enlivened  his  story  with  some  cu- 
rious adventures,  which  happened  to  the  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  during  the  period  of  this 
quest ;  but  the  incidents  related  are,  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  less  interestiog  than  those  generally 

contained  in  the  class  of  fictions  with  which  we 

« 

are  at  present  engaged. 

The  history  of  the  Sangreal  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  romances,  in  which  the  acqui- 
sition of  tliat  relic  is  a  leading  object.  Its  quest 
and  attainment  is  continued  in 
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PERCEVAL,« 

a  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  a  great 
deal  is  written  concerning  its  utility  and  final  dift- 
^pearance. 

I  believe  the  only  impression  of  Perceval  is  that 
of  Paris,  in  1530.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the 
author  of  the  prose  romance,*  but  in  his  pre&ce 
he  informs  us  that  Philip  of  Flanders  had  ordered 
his  chronicler  to  compile  the  story  of  Perceval ; 
but  both  Philip  and  his  chronicler  having  died 
shortly  after,  Joanne,  countess  of  Flanders,  order*, 
ed  Menessier,  ung*'  sienjamilier  oratewy  to  conti- 
nue what  his  predecessor  had  merely  commen- 
ced. His  metrical  composition  was  the  chief  foun- 
dation of  the  prose  romance ;  but  its  author  has 
also  availed  himself  of  the  metrical  work  on  the. 

i 

*  Le  Roman  de  Vaillaot  Perceval,  Chevalier  de  la  Table 
RoDde,  lequel  acbeva  les  adveDtnrcs  dn  Saint  Greal,  avec 
aucons  faits  belliqaeux  du  Chevalier  Ganvain  et  autres* 

^  Concerning  the  author  and  origin  of  this  romance,  see 
above,  p.  201.  Besides  the  works  on  the  subject  of  Perce* 
▼al  which  are  there  mentioned,  there  is  a  metrical  romance* 
Percyvell  of  Galles,  which  was  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Lincoln  cathedral,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
hj  Robert  de  Thornton,  in  the  reign  of  Hcnrj  VI* 
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same  subject  written  by  Chretien  de  Troyes  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

Though  the  conquest  of  the  Sangreal  be  the 
chief  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  Perceval,  the 
early  chapters  are  merely  the  story  of  an  artless 
and  inexperienced  youth's  first  entrance  into  the 
world.  The  father  and  two  elder  brothers  of  Per- 
ceval had  fallen  in  tournaments  or  battle ;  and 
hence,  as  the  last  hope  of  the  family,  he  had  been 
kept  at  home  by  his  mother,  who  resided  in  Wales, 
where  he  was  brought  up  in  total  ignorance  of 
arms  and  chivalry. 

At  length,  however,  Perceval  is  roused  to  a 
desire  of  military  renown,  by  meeting  in  a  fo- 
rest five  knights,  arrayed  in  complete  armour. 
When  he  has  determined  on  leaving  the  &mily 
maneion,  his  mother  gives  him  some  curious  in- 
fltructiona  concerning  the  duties  of  a  knight.  Af- 
ter receivivg  these  admonitions,  he  sets  out  for 
the  court  of  Arthur,  and  on  his  way  falls  in  with 
various  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
makes  some  whimsical  applications  of  the  lessons 
of  his  mother.' 

On  his  arrival  at  Carduel,  where  Arthur  then 
tesided,  he  encounters  a  knight  in  red  armour 

f  See  Appendix,  No.  9. 
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leaving  the  palace,  and  it  aaked  by  him  where  he 
is  going,  to  which  Perceval  replies,  *'  To  King 
Arthiur  to  demand  jour  armour/'  In  prosecution 
of  this  equitable  daim,  Perceval  without  farther 
ceremony  enters  on  horseback  into  the  hall,  where 
Arthur  is  seated  with  his  knights.  This  mode  of 
presentation  was  not  uncommon  in  the  ages  of 
ehivahy.  Stow  mentions,  that  when  Edward  II. 
was  sitting  rojrally  with  his  peers,  solemnizing  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  there  entered  a  woman  attired 
like  a  minstrel,  sitting  on  a  great  horse  trapped, 
who  rode  about  the  table  showing  pastime.  In 
the  legend  of  King  Estmere,  the  prince  of  that 
name  introduces  himself  in  a  similar  manner  :— 

*'  KlDg  Estmere  he  stabled  bis  steede 

S«e  fayre  at  the  hall  bord  i 
The  froth  that  came  from  his  brydle  bitte. 

Light  Itt  Kyog  Bremor's  beard.** 

Arthur  at  this  time  happened  to  be  holding  full 
court  (Cour  Pl^ere).  At  the  time  in  which  Per* 
ceval  was  written,  the  French  sovereigns,  from 
whose  customs  the  royal  manners  in  these  ro« 
mances  are  frequently  described,  did  not,  as  af« 
terwards,  maintain  a  court  continually  open,  but 
lived  shut  up  with  their  fiunilies  and  the  officers 
of  their  household,  and  only  displayed  their  mag* 

VOL.  u  P 
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nificence  on  certain  occasions,  which  occanred 
three  or  fdur  times  a  year.  These  festivals  are 
said  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  diets  con- 
voked by  Charlemagne  to  deliberate  on  state  eS" 
MrSf  which  were  re-established  by  Hugh  Capet ; — 
they  were  announced  by  heralds  at  the  town  or 
castle  where  they  were  to  be  celebrated, — ^the 
barons  and  strangers  were  invited,  and  the  enter- 
tainment consisted  in  feasts  and  dancing,  joined 
to  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the  minstrel. 

It  was  on  a  solemn  occasion  of  this  nature,  that 
Perceval  behaved  with  the  bluntness  that  has  been 
described.  Arthur,  however,  promises  to  make 
him  a  knight  if  he  will  dismount  from  his  horse^ 
and  pay  his  vows  to  God  and  the  saints.  But 
Perceval  would  only  receive  the  honour  he  solicit- 
ed on  horseback,  because,  as  he  said,  the  knights 
he  met  in  the  forest  Were  not  dismounted;  and 
he  added  another  condition  to  his  reception  into 
the  order  of  knighthood,  which  was,  that  the  king 
should  grant  him  permission  to  acquire  the  arms 
of  the  Red  Knight,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Arthur.  On  expressing  his  intention  to 
gain  them  by  his  own  valour,  Lreux,  the  king's  se- 
oeschal,  who  is  introduced  in  most  of  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table,  but  is  always  represented 
as  a  detractor  J  a  coward^  and  a  boaster,  nearly 
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resembling  the  character  which  Shakspeare  has 
painted  in  so  many  of  his  dramas,  begins  to  jeer 
Perceval*    On  this  a  damsel,  who,  we  are  inform- 
ed, had  not  smiled  for  ten  years,  comes  up  to 
Perceval,  and  tells  him,  smiling,  that  if  he  live 
he  will  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  knights. 
The  seneschal,  exasperated  at  her  good  humour 
and  the  prospects  held  out  to  Perceval,  gives  the 
maiden  a  blow  on  the  cheek ;  and,  seeing  the 
king's  fool  sitting  near  a  chimney,  kicks  him  into 
the  fire  between  the  two  andirons,  because  the 
fool  had  been  accustomed  to  say  that  this  damsel 
would  not  smile  till  she  had  seen  him  who  would 
be  the  flower  of  chivalry.    A  fool  was  a  common 
appendage  to  the  courts  of  those  days  in  which 
the  romance  was  written.  This  embellishment  was 
derived  from  the  Asiatic  princes.    In  Europe,  a 
fool  was  the  ornament  held  in  next  estimation  to 
a  dwarf;  his  head  was  shaved,  he  wore  a  white 
dress  with  a  yellow  bonnet,  and  carried  a  bell  or 
bawble  in  his  hand.  If,  however,  the  scene  which 
took  place  between  the  fool,  the  seneschal,  and 
damsel,  be  a  just  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  court 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  prer 
sence  of  a  king  must  in  those  days  have  inspired 
yety  little  reverence. 
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Perceval  haring  at  length  been  kmghted  oa  his 
own  terms,  sets  out  in  quest  of  the  Red  Knight, 
and  obtains  the  arms  he  desired  by  slaying  him  in 
single  combat ;  but  as  he  did  not  understand  how 
to  open  or  close  a  helmet,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  fabric  of  the  other  parts  of  armour,  he  would 
have  been  much  puzzled  without  the  assistance  of 
his  squire,  Guyon,  who  aids  in  arming  him ;  and 
also  tries  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  utfder 
dress  for  that  of  the  knight  he  had  slain.  I  will 
never,  replied  he,  quit  the  good  hempen  shirt  that 
my  mother  made  me.  Thus  Perceval  would  only 
take  the  armour  of  the  knight,  and  the  squire  is 
obliged  to  put  the  spurs  over  the  gathers  which 
his  master  would  on  no  account  part  with*  He 
then  teaches  him  to  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
for  Perceval  had  never  used  stirrup  nor  spur,  but 
bad  rode  without  saddle,  and  urged  on  his  horse 
with  a  stick.  The  squire  then  carries  the  news 
of  Perceval's  success  to  the  court  of  Arthur,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  fool,  and  consternation  of  the 
seneschal. 

After  this,  chance  (which  does  so  much  in  all 
romances  of  chivalry,)  conducts  Perceval  to  the 
house  of  a  knight  who  instructs  him  in  the  ezer* 
cises  and  duties  of  his  profession,  and  persuades 
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kum,  though  not  without  difficulty,  to  forsake  his 
rustic  garb  for  an  attire  more  magnificent  and 
warlike. 

The  romance  of  Perceval  is  almost  the  only  one 
which  relates  the  story  of  a  raw  and  inexperienced 
countryman's  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
his  immediate  admission  into  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. In  other  romances  the  heroes  are  intro*- 
duced  to  our  acquaintance  in  the  plenitude  of 
glory,  or  we  follow  them  through  their  gradual 
initiation^  while  they  are  bred  up  among  arms,  and 
pass  through  the  regular  steps  in  their  advance** 
ment  to  knighthood.  The  first  pages  of  Perceval 
are  also  by  much  the  most  comic  of  the  Round 
Table  romances ;  in  none  of  the  other  knights  of 
Arthur  do  we  meet  with  the  same  bluntness  and 
naio^  as  in  the  young  Wdshman. 

After  Perceval  has  been  trained  to  the  exercises 
of  chivalry,  and  equipped  in  his  military  garb,  the 
incidents  of  the  romance  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  other  fabulous  histories 
with  which  it  has  been  classed. 

Our  hero  having  left  his  instructor,  arrives  at 
the  castle  of  Beaurepaire.  Soon  after  his  entrance 
he  finds  that  it  is  blockaded  by  an  enemy,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  he  feels  that  it  is  reduced  to 
extremities  for  want  of  provisions.   Blanchefleur, 
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the  lady  of  the  castley  makes  up,  in  the  best  way 
in  her  power,  for  his  bad  entertainment  at  table, 
and  he  in  return  frees  her  from  the  besiegers,  by 
overthrowing  in  single  combat  their  chiefs,  whom 
he  sends  prisoners  to  the  court  of  Arthur,  char- 
ging them  to  inform  the  smiling  damsel  that  he 
would  avenge  her  of  the  blow  she  had  received 
from  the  seneschal* 

Having  raised  the  siege  of  Beaurepaire,  Perce- 
val proceeds  to  the  residence  of  his  uncle  the  King 
Pecheur,  at  whose  court  he  sees  the  Sangreal  and 
sacred  lance.  The  wounds  which  this  prince  rer 
ceived  in  his  youth  had  never  yet  healed  up.  They 
would,  indeed,  have  been  cured  had  his  nephew 
thought  proper  to  ask  certain  questions  concern- 
ing these  relics,  as  what  is  the  use  of  the  Sangreal, 
and  why  does  blood  drop  from  the  lance  ?  These' 
pertinent  enquiries,  however,  do  not  suggest  them- 
selves ;  and  by  his  want  of  curiosity  he  incurs,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  find,  the  displeasure  of  the 
Lady  Hideous. 

Leaving  his  unfortunate  uncle  unquestioned, 
Perceval  sets  out  on  his  return  to  the  court  of 
Arthur,  where  he  is  preceded  by  many  knights 
whom  he  vanquishes  on  his  way,  and  sends  thither 
as  prisoners.  On  his  arrival  he  takes  vengeance 
on  the  seneschal  Lreux,  and  accompanies  Arthur 
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to  Gfirlioiiy  whare  that  prince  holds  a  full  court. 
During  hk  stay  there,  he  one  day  sees  the  Lady 
Hideous  pass,  who  loads  him  with  her  maledic* 
tions.  Her  neck  and  hands,  says  the  romance, 
were  brown  as  iron,  which  was  the  least  part  of 
her  ugliness ;  her  eyes  were  blacker  than  a  Moor's, 
and  little  as  Uiose  4>f  a  mouse ;  she  had  the  nose 
of  a  cat  or  an  ape,  and  lips  like  an  ox ;  her  teeth 
were  red,  like  the  yolk  of  eggs ;  she  was  bearded 
like  a  goat,  was  humped  b^ore  and  behind,  and 
had  both  legs  twisted.  This  paragon  makes  her 
excuses  to  King  Arthur  for  not  tarrpng  at  his 
court,  as  she  had  a  long  journey  before  her,  but 
points  out  a  castle  where  570  knights,  each  witii 
hk  lady,  were  detained  in  captivity. 

The  deliverance  of  these  prisoners  open9  a  vast 
'field  of  enterprise,  and  the  adventures  of  many 
knights,  particularly  of  Gauvain,  the  nephew  of 
Arthur,  are  related  at  great  length. 

Perceval  dedicated  himself  for  five  years  to  ex* 
ploits  of  chivalry,  and  neglected  all  exercises  of 
devotion.'  He  is  at  length  reclaimed  by  meeting 
in  a  forest  a  procession  of  ten  ladies  and  three 
knights,  who  were  doing  penance  for  paist  trans<? 
gression,  and  were  walking  barefooted  for  the  sake 
4of  mortification.     Perceval  is  much  edified  by 
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tiieir  conver8atton»  aad  goes  to  confos  himiitf  tp 
a  hemiit,  who  proves  to  be  his  unde^  the  brother 
of  KiogFecheur. 

From  the  hermitage  Perceval  sets  out  with  the 
view  of  revisiting  this  piscatory  numardiy  and  of 
propounding  the  proper  interrogatories  concern* 
ing  the  Sangreal*  In  wandering  from  wood  to 
wood,  he  Qomes  again  to  the  castle  of  Beaurepairei 
where,  spite  of  his  late  conversion,  he  passes  three 
days  with  Blandiefleur. 

After  having  accomplished  the  visit  to  his  und^ 
whose  wounds  he  at  length  heals  up  by  virtue  of 
his  questions,  Perceval  retoms  to  the  court  of 
Arthur.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  intelligence  is 
brought  to  him  of  his  uncle's  deaA,  who,  it  would 
appear,  had  only  thriven  by  his  infirmities,  as 
some  persons  are  kept  alive  by  their  gout.  Arthur 
'and  afl  his  court  set  out  with  Perceval  for  the 
kingdom  of  his  deceased  relative,  to  be  present  ^t 
the  coronation.  In  succeeding  to  his  sinful  pre- 
decessor,  Perceval  also  inherited  a  number  of  sa- 
cred curiosities.  Of  these  the  chief  was  the  San- 
greal,  whose  wonders  were  manifested  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Arthur  and  his  barons :  it  appeared 
daily  at  the  hour  of  repast  in  the  hands  of  adam- 
sel,  who  carried  it  three  times  round  the  table. 
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wbkb  was  immediately  refdemshed  with'alt  the 
dcJicacies  die  guests  could  desire. 

Arthur  returns  to  his  usual  residence,  and  Per- 
cevaly  soon  after  his  accessien,  retires  to  a  hermit^ 
age,  taking  with  him  the  Sangreai,  which  provided 
for  his  sustenance  till  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
momei^  he  expired^  says  the  romance,  the  San^ 
greal)  the  sacred  lance,  and  silver  trencher,  were 
carried  up  to  the  holy  heavens  in  presence  of  the 
attendants,  and  since  that  time  have  never  any 
where  been  seen  on  earth.' 

Perceval,  after  his  death,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Paittts  avenhareuxt  where  he  ^as  buried. by  the 
aide  of  King  Pecheur,  and  this  epitaph  was  in- 
scribed on  his  Uxah  :-~Cy«Git  Perceval  le  Gallois, 
qui  du  Saint  GreJEd  les  adventures  acheva. 

Many  incidents  of  the  life  of  Perceval  are  rela- 
ted in  other  romances  of  the  Round  Table^  es- 
pecially in  Lancelot  du  Lac,  where  a  full  account, 
but  with  considerable  variation,  is  given  of  the 
early  part  of  his  career ;  he  is  brought  to  the  court 

'  The  Genoese,  hoisever,  boasted  that  they  were  io  poi* 
session  of  the  St  Graal,  which  they  pretended  to  have  ac- 
qoired  as  their  share  of  booty  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
ia  the  beginning  of  the  II th  centory.  Jehan  d'Aatnn  In- 
fortis  ns  that  the  relic  «ias  exhibited  to  Lewis  XII.  when 
he  visited  Genoa  in  1502.  (Croniqoes  de  Louis  XII.) 
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of  Arthur  by  an  elder  brother ;  and  a  lady,  who 
had  not  spoken,  in  place  of  not  having  smiled,  for 
ten  years,  foretells  his  future  eminence,  and  ex- 
pires on  having  uttered  the  prediction. 

But  the  chief  di£ference  is  in  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Sangreal, 
the  conquest  of  which  is  a  leading  incident  in 


LANCELOT  DU  LAC, 

and  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  that  ro* 
mance.  Hence  it  has  been  classed  among  the  con* 
tinuations  of  the  history  of  the  Sangreal ;  but  the 
part  which  relates  to  the  acquirement  of  that  re- 
lic, is  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  in  the 
work,  nor  that  in  which  Lancelot  himself  has  the 
•greatest  share.  The  account  of  the  earliest  years 
of  his  life  is  the  most  romantic,  and  his  intrigue 
with  Queen  Geneura  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
composition. 

King  Ban  of  Britany  was,  in  his  old  age,  at- 
tacked by  his  enemy  Claudas,  a  neighbouring 
prince,  and  af^r  a  long  war  was  besieged  in  the 
strong  hold  of  Trible,  which  was  the  only  place 
that  now  remained  to  him,  but  was  considered  as 
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an  unfiregiiableiRurtreBS.  Being  at  length  reduced 
to  extremities)  he  departs  from  thia  castle  with  his 
wife  Helen  and  his  infimt  son  Lancelot,  in  order 
to  b^  assistance  from  his  suzerain  King  Arthur ; 
and,  meanwhile,  intrusts  the  defence  -of  Trible 
to  his  senesehaL  While  prosecuting  his  route  he 
ascends  a  hiU,  from  the  top  of  which  he  perceiYes 
his  eastle  on  fire,  for  it  had  been  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  seneschal,  who  in  romance  is 
generally  represented  as  a  coward  or  traitor.  At 
this  sight  the  old  man  is  struck  with  despair,  and 
instantly  expires.  Helen,  leaving  her  child  on 
the  brink  of  a  lake,  flies  to  receive  the  last  sighs 
of  her  husband ;  on  returning  she  perceives  the 
little  Lancelot  in  the  arms  of  a  nymph,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  queen,  throws  herself  into  the 
lake  with  the  child.  ^'  £t  quand  la  rojrne  approcha 
des  chevaulx,  qu*  estoient  dessus  le  lac,  si  voit  son 
fils  deslye  hors  du  berceau,  et  une  damoiselle  qui 
le  tient  tout  nud  en  son  giron,  et  le  estrainct  et 
serre  moult  doulcement  entre  ses  deux  maounel- 
les,  et  luy  baise  souvent  les  yeulx  et  la  bouche :  car 
c'  estoit  ung  des  plus  beaulx  enfans  de  tout  le> 
monde.  Et  lors  la  Royne  dist  a  la  damoiselle — 
Belle  doulce  amye,  pour  Di^u  laissez  mon  ei^&nt ; 
ear  assez  aura  desormais  de  dueil  et  de  mesaise :  il 
est  cheu  en  trop  grjond  pourete  et  mi^ere ;  car  il  a 

10 
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perdu  toutes  joyes.  Son  pere  est  orendroit  mort 
et  sa  terre  perdue  qui  n*estoit  mye  petke  si  Dieu 
la  luy  eust  gard^e.  A  chose  que  la  Royne  diie  la 
damoiselle  ne  repond  ung  seul  mot.  £t  quant  elle 
la  voit  approcher  si  se  lieve  a  tout  1'  enfimt^  et  s'  en 
orient  droictement  au  lac,  et  joinct  les  pieds  et  se 
lance  dedans.  La  Royne  Yoyant  son  fils  dedans 
le  lac  se  pasme  incontinent."— (V.  1.  F.  4.  recto.) 
This  nymph  was  Vivian,  mistress  of  the  endianter 
Merlin,  better  known  by  name  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Lancelot  received  the  appellation  of  Lac 
from  having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  thk  en* 
chantress,  whose  palace  was  situated  in  the  midst, 
not  of  a  real^  but,  like  the  appearance  which  de- 
ceives the  African  traveUer,  of  an  imaginary  lake, 
whose  deluding  resemhUmce  served  as  a  barrier  to 
her  residence.  Here  she  dwelt  not  alone,  but  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  retinue,  and  a  q^lendid 
court  of  knights  and  damseb. 

The  queen,  after  her  double  loss,  retired  to  a 
convent,  wh^re  she  was  joined  by  the  widow  of 
Bohort,  fbr  this  good  king  had  died  of  grief  on 
'  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Ban.  His  two 
sons,  Lyonel  and  Bohort,  are  rescued  by  a  fidthfiil 
knight  called  Farien,  from  the  fury  of  Claudas. 
They  arrive  in  the  shape  of  greyhounds  at  the  pa- 
lace of  the  lake,  where,  having  resumed  their  n»* 
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tural  fonn,  they  are  educated  along  with  th^ 
couaiii  Lancelot. 

•  When  this  young  prince  has  attamed  the  age  of 
eighteen^  the  Lady  (^  the  Lake  carries  him  to  the 
court  (^  Arthur^  that  he  nsay  be  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  On  his  first  appearance  he 
makes  a  strong  impression  aa  the  hewrt  of  Gene«- 
ora.  The  history  of  Arthur  recmes  a  singular  co- 
louring from  the  amours  of  his  queen  with  Lance- 
lot. It  is  for  hoc  sake  that  the  young  kni^t  lays 
whole  cargoes  of  tributary  crowns  at  the  feet  of 
her  husband ;  for  her  he  accomplishes  the  con- 
quest of  Northumberland^  where  he  takes  the  cas- 
tle of  Douloureuse  Garde  (Berwick),  afterwardsy 
under  the  name  of  Joyeuse  Garde,  the  favourite 
residence  and  burying  place  of  the  knight.  In 
compliment  to  Geneura,  he  attacks  and  defeats 
King'Gallehaut,  who  becomes  his  chief  confidant, 
and  brings  about  the  first  stolen  interview  betweon 
his  friend  and  Geneura.  It  is  even  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  queen  that  he  excites  Arthur  aod  his 
knights  to  a  long  war  of  vengeance  against  Clau- 
das,  the  usurper  of  his  own  dominions.  When 
Arthur,  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  a  woman, 
who  insisted  that  she  was  the  real  Geneura,  repu<* 
diates  his  queen,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  indulge, 
without  restraint,  her  passion  for  Lancelot,  the 
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knight  is  not  satisfied ;  he  deems  it  necessary  fat 
the  dignity  of  his  mistress  that  she  should  be  re<« 
stored  to  the  throne  of  BritaiD,  and  that,  protect- 
ed in  her  reputation  by  the  doak  of  marriage  and 
the  sword  of  her  lover,  she  should  pass  her  life  in 
reputaUe  adultery.  Hence  a  great  proportion  of 
his  exploits  are  single  combats,  undertaken  in  de^ 
fence  of  the  innocence  of  his  mistress,  in  which 
his  success  is  usually  greater  than  he  deserved 
from  the  justice  of  his  cause.  To  Geneura,  too^ 
on  the  most  trying  occasions  his  fidelity  vemainfr 
inviolate,  as  appears  from  die  indignation  he  ex- 
presses at  having  been  betrayed  into  the  em- 
braces of  a  damsel,  who  inconsiderately  assumed 
the  character  of  Geneura*— ^'  Trop  durement  da« 
moyselle  m*  avez  vous  mocqu6 ;  mais  vous  en 
mourrez ;  ear  Je  ne  vueil  pas  que  jamais  decevea 
Chevalier  en  telle  maniere  comme  vous  m'  avez 
deceu.  Lors  dressa  V  esple  contremont,  et  la 
damoyselle  qui  grant  paour  avoit  de  mourir  luy 
cria  mercy  a  jomctes  mains,  en  luy  disant— Jiaa 
franc  Chevalier'ne  m'  occiez  mye,  pour  celle  piti6 
que  Dieu  eut  de  Marie  Magdaleine*  Si  s*  arres- 
ta  tout  pensif— si  la  veit  la  plus  belle  que  oncques 
avoit  veu :  et  il  trembloit  si  durement  d*  yre  et  de 
maltalent  que  a  peine  pouoit  il  tenir  son  espee,  et 
pensoit  a'  il  occirdt,  ou  si  il  la  laisseroit  vivre^ 
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£t  continuellement  la  damoyselle  luy  crioit  mercy; 
et  estoit  devant  luy,  toute  nue,  en  sa  chemise,  a 
genoulx :  et  luy,  en  regardant  sa  viz  et  sa  bouche, 
en  quoy  il  avoit  tant  de  beault^,  luy  dist. — Da- 
moyselle, Je  m'  en  yrai  tout  vaincu  et  tout  recre- 
ant comme  celluy  qui  ne  s'  ose  de  yous  venger, 
ear  trop  seroye  cruel  et  deslQyal  si  grant  beault^ 
destruisoye."  A  more  convincing  proof  of  his  fi- 
delity, however,  is  exhibited  in  his  reply  to  a  dam- 
sel who  makes  to  him  an  expficit  declaration  of 
love. — '^  Ma  voluntte  y  est  si  bien  enracin^e  que 
Je  n'  auroye  pas  le  couriage  de  V  en  oter.  Mon 
cueur  y  est  nuyt  et  jour,  car  mon  cueur  ne  mes 
yeux  ne  tendent  tous  jours  fors  oelle  part,  ne  mes 
oreilles  ne  peuent  ouyr  bonnes  nouvelles  que  d' 
elle.  Que  vous  dirois — ^mon  ame  et  mon  corpsi 
sont  tous  a  elle.  Ainsi  suis  Je  tout  a  son  plaisir, 
ne  Je  ne  puis  rien  faire  de  moy,  non  plus  que  le 
serf  peult  faire  autre  chose  que  son  seigneur  luy. 
commande." 

Nor  does  Lancelot  merely  signalize  his  attach- 
ment by  the  preservation  of  his  fidelity,  or  by  en- 
gaging in  those  enterprises  which  were  congenial 
to  thQ  feelings  of  a  knight,  but  submits  to  disgraces 
which  n6  one  of  liis  profession  could  endure  ;  thus, 
for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  Geneura  when  a 
horse  could  not  be  procured^  he  ascends  a  cart, 
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the  greatest  infSuny  to  which  a  knight  could  be 
subjected :  **  En  ce  temps  la  estdt  accoustumee 
que  Charrette  estoit  si  vile  que  nul  n'  estoit  de- 
dans qui  tout  loz  et  tout  honneur  n'  eust  perdu: 
et  quant  s'  invouloit  a  aucun  tollir  honneur  si  le 
fiusoit  s"  en  monter  en  une  Charrette :  Car  Char* 
rette  servit,  en  ce  temps  la,  de  ce  que  POloris  ser* 
vent  orendroit ;  ne  en  chascune  bonne  ville  n'  en 
amt)  en  ce  temps  la,  que  une." 

At  length  the  intrigue  of  Lancelot  and  Geneura 
is  detected  by  the  fairy  Morgain,  the  sister  of  Ar- 
thur, and  revealed  to  that  prince  by  her  and  Agra-* 
vain,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  for  a 
vassal  would  have  become  criminal  had  he  con- 
cealed  any  thing  from  his  lord*  After  this  detec- 
tion Lancelot  sustains  a  long  war  against  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  first  in  his  castle  of  Joyeuse  Garde, 
and  afterwards  in  his  states  of  Britany.  Arthur  is 
recalled  Brom  the  prosecution  of  this  contest  by  the 
usurpation  of  Mordrec ;  and  as  he  disappears  after 
the  battle  which  he  fights  with  this  unnatural  son» 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  slain  with  the  rest  of 
his  chivalry.'  Geneura,  as  if  she  thought  pleasure 
only  gratifying  while  criminal,  withdraws  to  a  con<» 
vent.    Lancelot  having  arrived  in  Britain  after 

'  See  A  ppeodix,  Nou  10« 
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the  battle,  retires  to  a  henoit^g?,  and  is  joined  in 
his  solitude  by  his  brother  Hector  of  Mares>  th^ 
only  other  knight  of  the  Round  Table  who  had 
survived  the  fiital  battle  with  Mordrec. 

Thus,  although  Lancelot  du  liac  is  not  free  from 
the  defect  (common  to  all  the  Round  Table  ro* 
mances)  of  a  want  of  unity  in  the  action,  ther^ 
is  yet  one  ruling  passion  that  animates  the  sto^ 
ry*  The  unconnected  adventures  of  the  Duke 
of  Clar^ice,  as  well  as  those  of  Lyonel  and  Boortp 
the  two  cousins  of  I^mcdot,  are,  indeed,  rela- 
ted at  full  length,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  ror 
raance  is  principally  occupied  by  the  quest  of  the 
Bangreal,  in  which  Lancelot  acts  only  a  subordi- 
nate part ;  but  as  far  as  the  hero  of  the  work  is 
concerned,  his  passion  for  Geneura  is  the  ruling 
principle  by  which  all  his  actiops  are  guided,  and 
the  main«>8pring  of  the  incidents  of  the  romance. 
The  adventures  of  the  principal  character,  indeed, 
are  too  much  of  the  same  cast :  he  is  too  often  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  too  often  rescued ;  and  his  fits  of 
insanity  are  also  too  frequently  repeated.  Lance- 
lot, however,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  On  the 
French  playing  cards  one  of  the  knaves  bears  the 
name  of  Lancelot ;  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
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which  the  woHc  Wtfs  held  aft  the  time  this  gaind 
was  invented. 

There  is  a  metrical  romance  on  the  subject  of 
Lancelot,  entitled  La  Cfaarette,  which  i^as  begun 
by  Chrestien  de  Tropes  in  the  twelfth  century,  uid 
finished  by  Geofirey  de  Ligny.  This  work  is  more 
ancient  than  the  prose  Lancelot,  but,  as  the  inci- 
dents are  different,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
original  of  that  composition.  Mr  Warton,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Bibliotheque,  seem  to  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  work,  of  which  I  have  given  the 
tibove  abstract,  was  origlnaHy  written  in  Latin ;  but 
Waoton  ascribes  fdie  French  version  to  Robert  de 
Borron,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  Lancelot  du 
Lac,  where  it  is  said  to  be-— mis  en  ("rancois  par 
Robert  de  Borron  par  le  oomandement  de  Henri 
Roi  d'Angleterre.    This  manuscript,  however,  is 
not  the  same  with  the  printed  Lancelot.    In  one 
passage  of  the  Bibliotheque  the  composition  of  the 
prose  romance  of  Lancelot  is  attributed -to  Guil- 
tier Map,  who  is  also  mentioned  as  the  French  au- 
thor in  the  preface  to  Meliadus,-^Ce  n'  est  mye  de 
Lancelot  car  Maistre  Gualtier  Map  en  paria  as- 
sez  suffisamment  en  son  livre.    The  authors  of 
^e  Bibliotheque  have  elsewhere  attributed  Lance-^ 
lot  du  Lac  to  Gasse  le  Blond,  a  mikake  whidi 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  a 
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pasBBge  in  the  same  preface,  *  where  it  is  said 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  adventures  of  Lan- 
celot, meaning  those  connected  with  this  hero, 
which  are  telated  in  the  romance  of  Tristan. 
Whoever  maj  have  been  the  author  of  the  prose 
Lancelot,  it  is  certainly  of  verj  high  antiquity : 
indeed  it  is  evidently  older  than  Tristan,  which  is 
generally  accounted  the  earliest  prose  romance  of 
chivalry.    No  mention  is  made  in  the  story  of 
Lancelot,  of  the  achievements  of  Tristan ;  and 
surely,  if  the  work  devoted  to  his  exploits  had 
been  written  first,  so  raiowned  a  knight  would 
not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.   The  Livre 
de  Tristan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Lancelot,  many  of  which  coincide 
with  those  related  in  the  romance  of  that  name. 
The  romance  of  Xancelot  was  first  printed  at  Pa- 
ris in  1494,  which  is  considered  as  the  best  edi- 
tion: it  afterwards  appeared  in  1513,  and  lastly 
in  1533,  which  impression  is  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  that  by  which  it  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded. 

In  some  of  the  editions,  Lancelot  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  last  of  which  is  the  origin  of  the  ce- 
lebrated metrical  romance  Morte  Arthur*  The 
English  prose  work  of  that  name,  also  called  the 
History  or  Boke  of  Arthur,  was  compiled  from 
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the  romances  of  Lancelot,  Merlin,  and  Tristan,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malorj,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485. 
Mr  Ritson  imagines  that  the  English  metrical  ro- 
mance of  Morte  Arthur  was  versified  from  theprose 
one  of  the  same  title,  but  as  it  differs  essentially  from 
Malory's  prose  work,  and  agrees  exactly  with  the 
last  part  of  the  French  romance  of  Lancelot,  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  has  been  versified  from  this 
composition.  To  Malory,  Spenser  was  greatly  in- 
debted, as  Warton  has  shown  at  much  length  in 
his  remarks  on  that  poet's  imitations  of  the  old 
romances,  where  he  also  attempts  to  prove  that 
Ariosto  borrowed  from  Lancelot  du  Lac  the  no- 
tion of  Orlando's  madness,  of  his  enchanter  Mer- 
lin, and  of  his  magic  cup. 

The  fairy  Morgana,  who  is  a  principal  charac- 
ter in  this  romance,  and  discovered  to  Arthur  the 
intrigue  of  Geneura  with  Lancelot,  is  a  leading 
person^e  not  only  in  other  tales  of  chivalry,  bat 
also  in  the  Italian  poems.  In  the  Orlando  Furi- 
oso  (c.  43,)  she  convinces  her  brother  of  the  infi- 
delity of  his  queen,  by  means  of  a  magical  horn. 
About  a  fifUi  part  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  be- 
ginning at  canto  thirty-six,  is  occupied  with  the 
Fata  Morgana.  She  is  there  represented  as  dis- 
pensing all  the  treasures  of  the  earthy  and  as  in- 
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Jbabiting  a  splendid  residence  at  the  bottom  of  a 
^lake*  Thither  Orlando  penetrates,  and  forces 
her  to  ddiver  up  the  knights  she  detained  in  cap* 
tivityy  by  seizing  her  by  a  lock  of  hair,  and  con- 
juring her  in  the  name  of  her  master  Demogor- 
gon.  She  thus  became  a  well*known  character 
in  Italy,  where  the  appellation  of  Fata  Morgana  is 
given  to  that  strange  and  almost  incredible  vision 
which,  in  certain  states  of  the  tide  and  weather, 
{^pears  on  the  sea  that  washes  the  coast  of  Cala- 
bria* Every  object  at  Reggio  is  then  a  thousand 
times  reflected  on  a  marine  mirror,  or,  when  va- 
pours are  thick,  on  a  species  of  aerial  skreen,  ele* 
vated  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which 
the  groves  and  hiUs  and  towers  are  represented  as 
in  a  moving  picture.  (Swinburne's  Travels,  v.  i,. 
p.  365.  Houel  Voyage  Pittoresque  des. Isles  de 
Sicile,  &C.  V.  ii.  p.  2.) 

We  have  now  discussed  the  romances  which 
have  been  considered  as  relating  more  particularly 
to  the  matter  of  the  Sangreal.  The  family  history 
of  the  princes  of  Leonnoys,  which  is  comprised  in 
the  romances  of  Meliadus  and  Tristan,  who  were 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  contemporary 
with  Arthur,  and  of  their  descendant  Isaie  le 
Triste,  is  next  to  be  considered. 

The  country  of  Leonais,  or  Leonnoys,  of  which 
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Meliadus  was  king,  and  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  Tristan,  though  once  contiguous  to  Cornwall^ 
has  now  disappeared,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than 
&rty  fathoms  under  water.  An  account  of  it  has 
been  fished  up  by  Carew  in  his  "Survey  of  Corn- 
wall, and  has  been  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Way's 
Fabliaux : — **  The  sea  gradually  encroaching  on 
the  shore  hath  ravined  from  Cornwall  the  whole 
tract  of!  country  called  Lionnesse,  together  with 
divers  other  parcels  of  no  little  circuite ;  and  that 
sudi  a  country  as  Lionnesse  there  was,  these  proofs 
are  yet  remaining.  The  space  between  the  Lands- 
End  and  the  isles  of  Scilley,  being  about  thirteen 
miles,  to  this  day  retaineth  that  name,  in  Cornish 
Lethowsow,  and  carrieth  continually  an  equal 
depth  of  40  or  60  fathom,  (a  thing  not  usual  in  thd 
seas  proper  dominion,)  save  that  about  the  mid- 
way there  lieth  a  rocke,  which  at  low  water  disco* 
vereth  its  head.  They  term  it  the  gulphe,  suiting 
thereby  the  other  name  of  Scilla.  Fishermen  also, 
casting  their  hooks  thereabouts,  have  drawn  up 
pieces  of  doors  and  windows.*' 

Of  the  romances  relating  to  the  heroes  of  the 
country  which  has  been  thus  overflowed,  the  first 
in  the  order  of  events,  though  not  the  earliest^ 
written,  is 
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which  was  printed  at  Paris  1528*  Rusdcien  d^. 
Pise,  the  original  author  of  this  romance,  com* 
mences  his  prologue  by  returning  thanks  to  the 
Trinity^  fpr  haying  enabled  him  to  finish  the  ro« 
mance  of  Brut,  and  to  have  thus  acquired  the  fa- 
vour of  King  Henry  of  England,  ^hom  bis  work 
had  90,  gf  eajbly  pleased  that  he  had  (Hrdered  him  to 
write  another  of  the  saipe  sort,  because  his  former 
toe  had  not  compr^ended  every  thing  relating  to 
the  subject.  "  In  this  book,  therefore,*'  says  he, 
*f  will  be  contained  whatever  is  wanting  in  Brut, 
and  the  other  works  extracted  from  the  matter  of 
the  Saogreal/'  After  this  formidable  declaration, 
in  order  to  give  an  appearance  pf  authenticity  to 


^  Meliadm  dc  Leoonoys ;  do  prcscot  volome  sont  eonlenus 
les  nobles  Diicts  d*ariiies  du  vaillaot  Roy  MeUadus  de  Leon- 
novs :  ensemble  plasieurs  autres  nobles  proesses  de  cheya* 
lerie  faictes  tar.t  par  le  Roy  Artus,  Palamedes,  le  M orboult 
d*Jrland'e,  le  bon  Chevalier  sans  paoar,  Galehault  le  Brun, 
Segultides,  (xalaad  que  autres  bons  chevaliers  estaos  an 
temps  du  dit  Roy  Meliadus. — Histoire  ringuli^e  tt  Recrea-f 
live  nguvelUment  imprim^e  a  ParU^qhtz  Galliot  du  Pre, 
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hu  fables,  he  talks  of  his  labour  in  translating  from 
the  Latin ;  he  also  dwells  with  much  complacency 
on  his  writings,  and  informs  us  that  he  had  recei** 
Ted  two  castles  from  King  Henry  a3  a  reward  for 
tiiem.  He  then  declines  interfering  with  the  ad- 
Tentarei  of  Lancelot,  as  Gualtier  Map  had  said 
enough  of  them ;  or  of  Tristan,  as  he  himself  had 
treated  that  subject  in  the  Brut.  King  Henry  ha- 
ving shown  a  predilection  for  Palamedes,  who,  we 
shall  find,  is  a  principal  character  in  the  romance 
of  Meliadus,  Riisticien  wisely  resolved  to  gratify 
the  humour  of  a  monarch,  who  femunerated  the 
compilation  of  old  wives'  tales  with  a  couple  of 
castles. 

This  prodigal  monarch  must  have  been  Hen-? 
ry  III.,  for  Rusticien  informs  us  in  his  Gyron 
the  Courteous,  that  the  romance  of  that  name  was 
compiled  fVom  the  book  of  his  Lord  Edward,  when 
he  went  to  the  Holy  Wars.  It  is  evident  this  was 
Edward  the  First,  who  embarked  for  Palestine  in 
1270,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father  Henry  HI, 
Now,  if  Rusticien  compiled  from  a  book  belonging 
to  Edward  I.,  his  existence  could  not  have  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  who  died  in 
1189,  nor  could  it  have  been  protracted  to  die  ac- 
cession of  Henry  IV.,  who  succeeded  in  1399. 
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The  prologue  of  Rutticien  ib  the  only  part  of  the 
c<»npoflition  which  has  reached  us  in  its  original 
form,  and  the  romance  of  Meliadns  is  now  mily  ex- 
tant aa  corrected  by  a  more  modem  author,  who 
moit  nevertbdenhave lived  at  averyremote period. 
It  is  this  RedacteuTf  as  he  is  termed,  who  acquaints 
us  in  his  pre&ce  that  Rusticien  de  Pise  was  the 
name  of  his  predecessor.  He  also  informs  us,  that 
he  hiQUietf  laboured  by  order  of  Edward  King  of 
England ;  but  what  Edward  he  has  left  to  ccmjec- 
ture,  which  has  fixed  on  the  fourth  monarch  of 
that  name.  He  bestows  much  commendation  on 
the  original  author,  but  complains  bitterly  of  his 
not  having  been  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  subject 
of  his  hero's  genealogy.  This  deficiency  it  was 
then  fortunately  too  late  to  supply,  so  that  the 
romance,  at  least  in  its  corrected  form,  begins 
with  the  adventures  which  happened  in  England  to 
two  Babylonish  hostages,  who  had  been  sent  by 
their  own  monarch  to  Rome,  and  had  been  aUow«- 
ed  by  the  emperor  to  pass  on  their  parole  into 
Britain.  They  visited  Arthur  at  Lramalot  (Win- 
chester), which  was  his  chief  city  next  to  Lon- 
don, and  his  &vourite  residence,  on  account  of 
the  fine  rivers  and  woods  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. Some  curious  delineations  are  given  in 
this  part  of  the  romance  concerning  the  manners 
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of  the  court,  and  form  of  the  government  of  this 
ftbulous  monarch. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  court 
of  Arthur,  a  romantic  story  occurs  of  a  knight 
who  arrives  incognito  in  a  vessel,  and  d^es  all  the 
companions  of  the  Round  Ti^le,  but  is  severely 
wounded  in  a  combat  with  one  of  their  number. 
Arthur  receives  this  unknown  knight  in  his  pa- 
lace, and  treats  him  with  kindness,  even  a^r  he 
discovers  that  the  stronger  is  Bharamond,  King 
of  the  Franks,  his  mortal  enemy. 

B&Dg  cured  of  his  wounds,  the  French  king 
embark^  for  his  owi|  country  ;-»he  sails  down  a^ 
stream,  and  enjoys  a  favourable  breeze  till  he 
comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  a  storm 
arising,  he  lands  and  reposes  himself  by  the  side 
of  a  fountain,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
pines,  and  where  the  grass  was  green  and  abun^ 
dant.  When  refreshed,  he  sends  to  demand  joust 
from  Trarsin,  the  lord  of  the  territory^  a  brave  but 
felonious  knight.  This  adversary  he  speedily  over-? 
throws ;  but  afterwards  encounters  Morhault,  or 
Morhoult,  of  Ireland,  a  celebrated  character  in  the 
romances  of  the  Round  Table,  and  by  himx  he  is 
in  turn  defeated.  After  the  combat,  these  oppo-r 
nents,  who  were  unknown  to  each  other,  mutually, 
recount  their  ^adventures;  and,  while  tiius  epgf^^. 
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ged)  a  damsel  arrives  to  inform  Morhoult  that  her 
lady,  who  was  the  wife  of  Trarsin,  and  the  most 
heaudful  woman  in  the  kingdom,  expected  him  to 
an  interview.  This,  however,  was  a  snare  laid  by 
the  husband,  who  had  suspected  his  wife's  fideli*. 
ty,  and  had  bribed  the  damsd  to  bring  Mcwhoult 
mto  his  power.  A  punishment  is  prepared  for  the: 
lovers,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Tasso  the 
situation  in  which  he  places  Olindo  and  Sophro* 
nia,  in  the  2d  canto  of  the  Jerusalem.  Brehus^ 
who  afterwards  received  the  surname  of  Pitiless^ 
attempts  to  rescue  the  lovers,  but  in  vain.  After 
his  failure  in  this  trial,  while  ranging  through  a 
forest  he  meets  Yvain,  the  n^hew  of  Arthur,  with 
a  lady  in  his  company.'  Brehus  kills  the  lady, 
owing  to  the  hatred  he  had  conceived  against 
the  £Eur  sex,  on  account  of  the  damsel  who  had 
betrayed  Morhoult.  A  combat  ensues  between 
Brehus  and  Yvain,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  justice  of  this  retaliation.  When  both  are 
nearly  exhausted  with  fighting,  the  Knight  with- 
out Fear  arrives  on  the  spot,  and  accompanied  by 
Brehus  again  proceeds  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
Morhoult.  This  is  at  length  effected,  and  Morhoult 
parries  off  the  lady  from  Trarsin;  but,  when  he 

f  See  AppendiSy  No.  lU 
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has  traYelled  a  short  way,  he  is  met  and  van- 
qnuhed  by  Meliadua,  who  restores  the  lady  to  her 
husband,  after  exacting  a  promise  that  he  would 
use  her  well  for  the  future,  and  cease  to  inter- 
rupt her  gallantries. 

JThis  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  hero  of  the 
romance,  though  the  preceding  part  occupies  29 
chapters  of  the  173,  which  constitute  the  whole 
work.  Meliadus  again  vanishes,  and  we  hear  little 
more  of  him  till  the  43d  chapter.  Hie  intervening 
sections  are  chiefly  filled  with  the  exploits  of  Mor- 
hoult  and  of  the  Knight  without  Fear.  After- 
wards, however,  Meliadus  enters  on  a  long  series 
of  adventures,  chiefly  warlike,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  deliverance  of  Arthur  and  his  compa- 
nions from  the  castle  of  the  rock*  At  the  end  of 
twenty  chapters,  entirely  occupied  with  '^  tour- 
naments and  trophies  hung,"  the  reader  is  plea- 
sed, though  it  redounds  little  to  the  honour  of 
the  hero,  to  find  a  love  story,  which  the  author 
has  introduced  at  the  65th  chapter.  Meliadus, 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  meets  with  the 
queen  of  Scotland  in  a  castle,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained, and  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
He  returns  to  his  own  country  in  a  languishing 
state  of  health,  and  imparts  the  story  of  his  love 
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to  one  of  his  knights,  who  undertakes  to  acqui&nt 
the  queen  with  his  passion,  and  to  repeat  to  her  a 
lay  which  his  mastear  had  written,  expressrre  of 
his  sentiments.  Meliadus  afterwards  prosecutes 
his  suit  personally,  with  the  utmost  success,  at  the 
court  of  Arthur,  where  his  mistress  then  resided, 
till  the  king  of  Scotland  being  informed  of  the 
intrigue,  surprises  Meliadus  with  his  queen ;  but 
promises  him,— -qu'  il  ne  feroit  aucun  mal  a  la  reine 
pour  chose  qu*  il  eut  vue.  The  king  oonsiderB  it 
prudent,  however,  to  depart  from  court  with  his 
consort ;  but  on  his  way  to  Scotland  he  is  over- 
taken by  Meliadios,  and  the  queen  is  carried  o£ 
On  account  of  this  outrage,  Arthur  declares  war 
against  Meliadus.  This  prince,  in  consequence, 
retires  to  his  own  states,  whence  he  describes  his 
situation,  and  demands  aid  from  Pharamond,  in 
a  poetical  epistle,  and  is  promised  assistance  in  a 
similar  form.  A  long  account  is  given  of  the  con- 
test carried  on  in  Leonnoys ;  Meliadus  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  war  concludes,  in  the  106tfa 
chapter,  with  the  surrender  of  his  capital,  and  re- 
delivery of  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  her  husband. 
Meliadus  amuses  himself,  while  in  confinement, 
with  playing  on  the  harp,  and  composing  songs, 
particularly  a  lay,  entitled,  Dueil  sur  Dueil,  which, 
the  romance  informs  uS;  was  the  second  that  ever 
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wag  written.  He  is  allowed  to  solace  himself 
in  this  manner  till  Arthur,  being  attacked  by  the 
Saxons,  frees  him  from  prison,  in  order  to  avul 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  his  contest  with  these 
enemies,  which  is,  at  length,  terminated  by  Meli- 
dus  overthrowing  Ariohao,  the  SaJKon  chief,  in 
single  combat. 

In  more  regular  works  of  fiction,  the  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  hero  would,  no  doubt,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  blemish ;  but  in  few  of  the  ancient  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  is  unity  of  action  and  interest, 
or  any  other  rule  of  art,  accurately  alitended  to. 
Meliadus  is  destitute,  however,  of  the  principsd 
charm  of  works  of  this  nature, — a  variety  of  en- 
chantments, of  giants,  and  of  monsters,  which  are 
the  only  embellishments  that  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  regularity  and  breach  of  the  laws  of 
composition.  The  knights  in  Meliadus  wander 
for  ever. amid  gloomy  forests,  and  there  is  more 
of  the  sombre  mythology  of  the  north,  with  less 
eastern  splendour  and  imagination,  than  in  almost 
any  of  the  tales  of  chivalry. 

Towards  the  conclusion,  the  romance  is  occu- 
pied with  the  exploits  of  the  son  of  Meliadus, 
whose  adventures  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
,  romancei  called 
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TRlStAN,* 

^dm  the  name  of  its  herd.  This  c6mpk>8ition  has 
been  the  most  popular  of  all  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  is  considered  as  the  work  \diich 
best  characterises  the  ancient  spirit  of  French  chi- 
valrj.  It  was  first  printed  at  Rouen,  1489,  one 
volume  folio ;  afterwards  in  two  vohimes  folio  at 
Paris,  b J  Verard,  without  date,  and  again  at  the 
same  place  in  1522  and  1^9.  The  date  of  its 
'compositioin,  however,  is  many  centuries  prior  to 
^  that  of  its  first  publication. 

The  story  of  Tristan  seems  to  have  been  current 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  metrical  tales  in  the  romance  language, 
which  were  versified  by  the  French  minstrels  from 
ancient  British  authorities.  From  thes^  original 
documents,  or  from  the  French  metrical  tales,  was 
compiled  the  Sir  Tristrem,  attributed  to  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  and  which  has  been  edited  by  Mr 
Scott.    There  are  also  extant  two  fragments  of 

1  Roman  do  noble  et  vaUlant  Cbeyaller  Trlalao,  fils  4a 
noble  Roi  Meliados  de  Leonooys,  compile  par  Loce  Cbc- 
valicr,  Seigneur  de  Chasteau  de  Gast. 
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metrical  yerBions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  parts, 
of  one  whole  work,  written  by  Raoul  de  Beau- 
vais,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century. 
But  the  immediate  original  of  the  prose  Tristan 
is  understood  to  be  the  history  of  Mark  and 
Yseulty  written  in  verse  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes> 
who  flourished  early  in  the  12th  caitury.  The 
MSS.  of  this  work  have  not  reached  U8»  and  the 
prose  composition  of  which  it  is  the  original  is  of 
a  dlite  long  po^terion  Mr  Scott  believes  that  the 
author  of  the  prose  Tristan  is  the  same  with  the 
earliest  writer  of  Meliadus,  who  was  certainly 
Busticien  de  Pise,  and  who  lived  in  die  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  author  of  Tristan,  however,  in- 
forms us  at  the  beginning  of  the  romance,  that  his 
name  is  Luce  Sieur  de  Gast :  '^  I^  Luce  Seigneur 
de  Gast  have  compiled  the  authentic  history  of 
Tristan ;  who,  next  to  Lancelot  and  Galaad,  was 
the  miost  renowned  knight  of  the  Round  Table.^' 
Mr  Warton  attributes  it  to  the  same  author^  on 
the  authority  of  a  title-page,  in  a  MS*  copy  of  the 
romance — Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult  traduit 
de  Latin  en  Fismcois,  par  Lucas  Chevalier  du 
Gast,  pres  de  Sarisberl,  Anglois.  In  the  preface 
to  Meliadus,  we  are  infikrmed  that  it  was  begua 
by  this  Lucas  de  Gast,  or  Lucas  de  lau,  as  he 
is  there  called,  the  first  who  extracted  from  the 
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matter  of  the  St  Greal ;  that  Gasse  le  Blond  next 
wrote  the  part  which  relates  to  Lancelot,  after 
which  the  story  was  condiidied  by  Robert  and 
Helias  de  Borron.  ^  Aussi  Luces  de  lau  transla- 
ta,  en  laogue  Francoise,  une  partie  de  lHystoire 
de  Monseigneur  Tristan,  et  inohis  assea  qiie  il  ne 
deust.  Moult  commenca  bien  son  Hwe,  et  si  ny 
mist  tous  les  iaicts  de  Tristail,  ains  la  greigneut 
partie.  Apres  s'^  entremist  Messire  Gasse  le 
Blonc  qui  estoit  plurent  au  Roy  Henri,  et  devisa 
THystoire  de  Lancelot  du  Lac,  et  d'autre  choise 
ne  parla  il  mye  grandement  en  son  hrre.  Messire 
Robert  de  Borron  s*en  entremist,  et  Helye  de 
Borron  par  la  priere  du  dit  Robert  de  Borron ;  et 
pour  ce  que  compaignons  feusmes  d'armes  ion* 
guement  Je  cbmmencay  mon  liYre,"  &c.  It  was 
formeriy  shown  that  Rusticien  de  Pise,*  by  whom 
this  preface  to  Meliadus  was  written,  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and  EdWard  I«  since  he  talks 
of  the  expedition  of  the  latter  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Now,  since  l^iisticien  mentions  Robert  and  Helye 
de  Borron,  by  whom  Tristan  was  completed,  as 
bis  contemporaries,  that  celebrated  romahce  could 
not  have  been  finished  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  Indeed,  in  ^  MS.  of  Hriye  de  Borron's 
porticm  of  the  work,  entitled  La  Mort  de  Tristan, 

VOL.  I.  R     '  ' 
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it  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  desire  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

The  early  part  of  the  prose  romance  of  Tristan 
is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
heroy  and  many  generations  pass  successively  in 
review  before  the  birth  of  Meliadus.  This  prince 
was  married  to  Isabella,  sister  of  Marc,  king  of 
Cornwall ; — a  &iry  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  drew  - 
him  away  by  enchantment,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  the  exercise  of  hunting.  His  queen  set  out 
in  quest  of  him,  but  was  seized  with  the  pains  of 
child-birth  during  her  journey,  and  expired  soon 
after  being  delivered  of  a  son,  whom,  from  the 
melancholy  circumstances  of  his  birth,  she  called 
Tristan  before  her  deaths 

Gouvemail,  the  queen's  squire,  who  had  accom* 
panied  her,  took  charge  of  the  child,  and  restored 
him  tp  his  father,  who  at  length  burst  the  enchant^ . 
ment  of  the  fairy,  and  returned  to  his  capital. 

A  dwarf  having  foreshown  to  Marc,  the  uncle 
of  Tristaif,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by  means, 
of  his  nephew,  this  monarch  vowed  the  death  of 
Tristan.    The  emissaries  he  employed  surprised . 
and  slew  Melladus  during  a  chace,  but  Gouvemail 
saved  his  son,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of 
Pharamond.    As  the  young  prince,  grew  up,  Be- 
linda, the  daughter  of  this  French  monarch,  be- 
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came  enamoured  of  him ;  but,  her  passion  being 
discovered  by  her  father,  Tristan  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  court. 

A  reconciliation  was  now  effiected  between-  Tris- 
tan and  his  uncle  Marc,  who,  at  this  time,  resided 
at  the  castle  of  Tintagel,  rendered  famous  by  the 
amour  of  Uter  and  Ygueme.  In  this  court,  Tris- 
tan became  expert  in  all  the  exercises  incumbent 
on  a  knight.  Nor  was  it  long  till  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  practically  exhibiting  his  valour  and 
skill,  llie  celebrated  Morhoult,  brother  to  the 
queen  of  Ireland,  arrived  to  demand  tribute  from 
Marc.  Tristan  encountered  this  champion,  who 
was  forced  to  fly  and  embark,  bearing  with  him  a 
mortal  wound.  This  was  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  glorious^  of  the  exploits  of  Tristan ;  but  the 
lance  of  Morhoiilt  had  been  poisoned,  and  a  wound 
his  opponent  had  received  grew  daily  more  enve- 
nomed. He  departed  from  Cornwall,  with  the 
view  of  finding  in  a  foreign  country  the  relief 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  his  own.  A  breeze 
of  fifteen  days  continuance  conveyed  him  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  He  was  ignorant  to  what  shore 
he  had  been  carried^  for  he  seems  to  have  steered 
at  random :  he  disembarked,  however,  on  this 
unknown  country,  tuned  his  harp, .  and.  began  to 
play.    It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  the  king  of 
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Ireland  and  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Yseult, 
were  at  a  window  which  overlooked  the  sea.  The 
strange  harper  was  conveyed  to  the  palace,  and 
his  wounds  were  cured  by  Yseult.  But  after  his 
recovery  he  was  found  dut,  from  the  circumstance 
of  wearing  the  swinrd  of  Morhoult,  to  be  the  per- 
son who  had  killed  that  knight,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  quit  the  country. 

On  his  return  to  Cornwall,  Tristan  fell  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  Segurades,  a  Cornish  nobleman, 
and  followed  her  into  the  dominions  of  Arthur, 
whither  she  had  been  carried  by  Bliomberis.  While 
in  England  he  defeated  a  knight  called  Blaanor, 
who  had  accused  the  king  of  Ireland  of  treason, 
before  the  court  of  Arthur.  The  king  being  thus 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  Tristan,  at  his  request, 
accompanied  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  finally 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  champion,  and 
promised  to  bestow  his  daughter  Yseiilt  in  mar- 
riage on  the  king  of  Cornwall.  The  mother  of 
Yseult  gave  to  her  daughter's  confidant,  Brangian, 
an  amorous  potion,  to  be  administered  on  the 
night  of  her  nuptials.  Of  this  beverage,  Tristan 
and  Yseult,  during  their  voyage  to  Cornwall,  un- 
fortunately partook.  Its  efiects  were  quick  and 
powerful :  nor  was  its  influence  less  permanent 
than  sudden  f  but,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
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UveSf  regulated  the  affections  and  destiny  of  the 
lovers.  A  medical  potion,  producing  a  tempo- 
rary  love,  or  rather  passion,  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  composed ;  but  the  power  of  the  be* 
verage  quaffed  by  Tristan  and  Yseult  was  not 
believed  to  be  confined  to  its  immediate  effects, 
nor  to  derive  its  power  from  stimulating  ingredi- 
ents, but  was  supposed  to  continue  its  influence 
by  the  force  of  magic,  through  the  lives  of  those 
who  shared  in  the  draught.  *  Nor  was  the  belief 
in  such  philttes  the  o£&pring  of  the  middle  ages : 
rules  for  their  composition  are  to  be  found  in 
every  author  who  treats  of  drugs,  from  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  to  the  works  of  the  17th  century. 

In  the  course  of  a  delightful,  though  unprosper- 
ous  voyage,  Tristan  and  Yseult  arrive  on  an  un- 
known island,  where  they  are  detained  as  prison- 
ers, along  with  a  number  of  knights  and  damsels, 
who  had  previously  landed.  But  the  uncourteous 
customs  of  this  castle  being  destined  to  end,  when 
it  should  be  visited  by  the  bravest  knight  and  fair- 
est woman  in  the  world,  Tristan  is  enabled,  by 
overcoming  a  giant,  to  effect  the  deHverance  of 
the  captives,  after  which  he  becomes  the  firiend 
of  Gallehault,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

After  the  arrival  of  Tristan  and  Yiseult  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  nuptials  of  the  latter  with  King 
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Marc,  an  uneasiRess  arises  lest  the  husband  should 
discover  the  imperfections  of  his  bride.  Brangian, 
the  confidant  of  Yseult,  who  had  never  yielded 
to  the  weakness  which  occasioned  the  embarrass- 
ment of  her  nustress,  agrees,  by  a  deception  fre- 
quently practised  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  to 
occupy  her  place  for  a  single  night.  Marc  being 
thus  guarded  from  suspicion,  the  provident  Yseuk, 
to  escape  the  possibility  of  detection,  delivers  her 
late  substitute  to  two  ruffians,  with  orders  to  mur- 
der her  in  a  wood.  The  assassins,  having  somewhat 
more  mercy  than  thdr  fair  employer,  leave  their 
commission  unexecuted,  and  only  tie  her  to  a  treCi 
from  which  she  is  soon  released  by  Palamedes. 

After  this,  a  great  part  of  the  romance  is  occu- 
pied with  the  contrivances  c^  Tristan,  and  the  ten- 
der Yseult,  to  procure  secret  interviews,  which  are 
greatly  furthered  by  Dinas,  Marc's  seneschal. 

Tristan,  at  a  time  when  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Cornwall,  on  account  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
uncle,  was  wounded  one  day  while  sleeping  in  a 
foresty  Mrith  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  the  son  of  a  per- 
son he  had  killed.  The  ladies  of  those  days,  and 
particularly  Yseult,  were  very  skilful  leeches ;  but 
to  return  to  Cornwall  in  the  present  circumstances 
was  impossible.  He  was,  therefore,  advised  to 
jepair  to  Britany,  where  Yseult  with  the  White 
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Hands  was  as  celebrated  for  her  surgical  opera- 
tions, as  Yseult  of  ComwaU.  Tristan  was  cured 
by  this  new  Yseult,  and  married  her,  more  out  of 
gratitude  than  love,  if  we  may  judge  firom  his 
apathy  after  the  nuptials/  He  employed  himself 
solely  in  building  a  yessel  in  which  he  might  sail 
to  Cornwall,  and  at  length  embarked  on  receiving 
a  message  from  the  queen  of  that  country ;  but 
was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  England, 
near  the  forest  of  Damant,  where  he  delivered 
King  Arthur  from  the  pow^  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Having  experienced  a  number  of  adven- 
tures he  reached  Cornwall,  accompanied  by  Phe- 
redin,  his  wife's  brother,  whom  he  had  made  the 
confidant  of  his  passion,  and  who  had  followed 
him  through  the  whole  course  of  this  expedition. 
These  friends  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Cornwall, 
than  Pheredin  became  enamoured  of  the  queen. 
Tristan  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  jealousy,  retired 
to  a  fiorest,  and  went  mad.  After  many  acts  of 
extravagance  and  folly,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  court,  where  he  was  soon  restored 
to  reason  by  the  attention  of  Yseult.  But,  on  his 
recovery,  the  jealousy  of  Marc  revived,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
leave  Cornwall  for  ever. 

■  See  Appendix,  No.  12. 
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Oiy  hera  proceeded  ta  the  domigions  of  Arthur^ 
which  again  became  the  theatre  of  unnumbered 
exploits*  The  jealousy  of  Marc,  however,  was  not 
extinguished  hj  the  absence  of  Tristan  ;>  he  set  .out 
&r.  England  with  a  view  oi  treadierously  killing 
hisjiephewy  and  in  his  progress,  through  the  king- 
dom made  himself  ridiculoi^  by  that  cowardice  fos 
which  most  of  the  knights  of  Cornwall  w^e  noto« 
xious.  At  the  .court  of  Arthur  he  became  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  the  knights,  by  flying  before 
Daguenety  the  king's  fool,  whom  he  mistook  for 
Lancelot  du  Lac.  While  there,  however,  Arthur 
e&cted  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  ne« 
phew,  and  after  their  return  to  Cornwall,  Tristan 
delivered  that  kingdom  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin«  Marc,  however,  behaved  with  signal  in- 
gratitude, for  his  suspicions  being  again  awakened, 
he  ^rew  Tristan  into  prison.  He  was  freed  by  an 
iosurrectipn  of  the  people  of  Cornwall,  and  in  turn 
shut  up  Marc  in  the  same  prison  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  confined.  Tristan  took,  this  oppor- 
tunity of  eloping  with  the  queen  of  Cornwall,  to 
the  dominions  of  Arthur,  where  he  resided  at  Joy- 
euse  Garde,  the  favourite  castle  of  Lancelot,  and 
which  that  knight  assigned  the  lovers  as  their 
abode,  till  Arthur  again  reconciled  all  parties. 
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Marc  .was  then  delivered  from  prison^  and  resto- 
red to  the  enjoym^it  of  his  rebellious  kingdom 
and  Ins  fugitiye  spouse* 

Tristan^  subsequent  to  these  events,  returned 
to  Britany  and  to  his  long-neglected  wife.  Soon 
after;  his  arnval,  information  was  brought  that  the 
Count  of  Nantes  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to 
Runalen,  brother  of  the  whit^handed  Yseult,  who 
bad  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  of 
Britany.  Tristan  defeated  the  rebels,  but  while 
mounting  a  tower  by  a  scaling  ladder,  he  was 
struck  to  the  ground  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the 
garrison,  and  severely  wounded. 

It  waa  during  the  attendance  of  Yseult  on.Tns- 
tan,  that  she- first  became  his  wife  in  the  tenderest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  Count  de  I^essan, 
in  his  extract,  has  represented  this  late  fulfilment 
of  his  obligations,  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  death 
of  Tristan ;  but,  in  reality,  he  recovered  from  his 
wound  and  its  consequences,  and  forgot  Yseult  of 
Britany,  and  the  white  hands,  who  was  now  doubly 
his  own,  in  the  arms  of  Yseult  of  Cornwall.  He 
had  obtained  admission  to  the  palace  of  Marc  in 
the  disguise  of  a  fool,  and  had  many  secret  inter- 
views with  the  queen ;  but,  being  at  length  disco- 
vered, he  was  forced  to  return  to  Britany. 

Runalen^  the  brother-in-law  of  Tristan,  was  at 
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this  time  engaged  in  an  intrigue ;  our  hero  had 
assisted  him  in  forging  false  keys  to  enter  tiie' 
castle  of  the  knight  with  whose  lady  he  was  ena- 
moured, and  even  consented  to  accompany  him 
to  a  rendezvous  which  his  mistress  had  {^pointed. 
Tristan  had  abready  retired,  when  the  husband  im* 
expectedly  returned  from  the  chace:  Runalen 
and  Tristan  escaped  in  the  first  instance,  but 
were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  husband  and 
his  people ;  Runalen  was  killed,  and  Tristan  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  a  poisoned  weapon.  Of  the 
physicians  who  attended  him,  an  obscure  doctor 
from  Salerno'  was  the  only  one  who  understood 
his  case ;  but  the  other  physicians  insisted  on  his 
dismissal,  and  Tristan  was  soon  reduced  by  4lidr 
remedies  to  the  lowest  ebb.  In  this  situation,  asr 
a  last  resource,  he  despatched  a  confidant  to  the 
queen  of  Cornwall,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  her 
surgical  skiU,  to  try  if  he  could  induce  her  to  ac- 
company him  to  Britany.  Should  his  endeavours 
prove  successful,  he  was  ordered  to  display,  while 
on  his  return,  a  white  sail,  and  a  black  one  if  his 

^  lo  tfae  middle  ages,  a  namber  of  qnackodocton,  mostly 
Italians,  were  educated  at  the  Jewish  uoiversity  of  Salerno. 
They  commoDly  undertoolt  the  tour  of  Europe,  after  they 
left  college,  accompanied  by  a  punch  or  merryman,  payio$  • 
their  way  by  the  fees  received  for  their  advice. 
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persuasions  w^e  fruitless ;— 4Ui  idea  which  every 
one  will  trace  to  a  classic  and  mythological  ori- 
gin. The  messenger  arriyed  in  Cornwall  in  the 
character  of  a  merchant ;  in  thia-  disguise  he  had 
an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  the  queen,  and 
persuaded  her,  in  the  absence  of  Marc,  to  return 
with  him  to  Britany. 

Meanwhile  Tristan  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
queen  with  such  impatience,  that  he  employed 
one  of  his  wife's  damsels  to  watch  at  the  harbour, 
and  report  to  him  when  the  l)lack  or  white  sail 
should  appear  over  the  wave.  Yseult,  who  was 
not  in  the  secret,  demanded  the  reason  of  this  per- 
petual excubation,  and  was,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
fonSbd  .that  Tristan  had  sent  for  the  queen  of 
Cornwall.  It  was  but  lately  that  this  white-hand- 
ed bride  had  learned  the  fiill  value  of  a  husband, 
.and  the  jealousy  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger  took  possession  of  her  soul. 

Now  the  vessel  which  bore  the  queen  of  Corn- 
wall is  wafted  towards  the  harbour  by  a  favourable 
breeze,  all  its  white  sails  unfurled.  Yseult,  who 
was  watching  on  'the  shore,  flew  to  her  husbandi 
and  reported  that  the  sails  were  black.  Tristan, 
penetrated  with  inexpressible  grief,  exclaimed, 
''  Haa  doulce  amye  a  Dieu  vous  command^--Ja- 
mais  ne  me  veerez,  ne  moy  vous :  A  Dieu  je  vous 
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salue.  Lors  bat  sa  coulpe,  et  se  commande  a  Dieu, 
et  le  cueur  luy  creve,  et  Fame  s'en  va." 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Tristan  was  the 
first  intelligence  which  the  queen  of  Cornwall 
heard  on  landing.  She  w^s  conducted  almost 
senseless  into  the  chamber  of  Tristan,  and  expi- 
red holding  him  in  her  arms ; — *^  lors  Fembrasse 
de  ses  bras  tant  conune  elle  pent,  et  gette  ung 
souspir,  et  se  pasme  sur  le  corps ;  et  le  cueur  lui 
part,  et  Tame  s'en  ya." 

Tristan,  before  his  death,  had  requested  that  his 
body  should  be  sent  to  Cornwall,  and  that  his 
sword,  with  a  letter  he  had  written,  should  be  de- 
livered to  King  Marc.  The  remains  of  Tristan 
and  Yseult  were  embarked  in  a  vessel,  along  with 
the  sword,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  of 
Cornwall.  He  was  melted  with  tenderness  when 
he  saw  the  weapon  which  slew  Morhoult  of  Ire- 
land,  which  so  often  saved  his  life,  and  redeemed 
the  honour  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  letter  Tristan 
begged  pardon  of  his  uncle,  and  related  the  story 
of  the  amorous  potion. 

Marc  ordered  the  lovers  to  be  buried  in  his  own 
chapel.  From  the  tomb  of  Tristan  there  sprung 
a  plant,  which  went  along  the  walls,  and  descended 
into  the  grave  of  the  queen.  By  order  of  Marc  it 
was  cut  down  three  times,  but  every  morning'the 
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obdurate  vegetable  sprung  up  more  verdant  than 
before,  and  this  miracle  has  ever  since  shaded  the 
tombs  of  Tristan  and  Yseult. 

Such  plants  are  common  in  the  old  ballads. 
The  Scotch  ballad.  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet, 
concludes, 

« 

**  Lord  Thomas  was  baried  witboot  kirk  wa% 

Fair  Annet  wilbio  the  quier^i 
And  o'  the  taoe  tbair  grew  a  birk. 

The  other  a  bonoy  briere» 
And  ay  they  grew,  and  ay  they  threw. 

As  they  would  lain  be  near."— F«rey'«  Belief. 

Similar  verses,  but  with  some  verbal  alterations^ 
conclude  Prince  Robert,  published  in  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Border ;  and  we  have  plants  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  powers  of  sympathy  and  vege- 
tation in  the  wild  romantic  ballad  of  the  Douglas 
Tragedy. 

The  fiedmlous  history  of  Tristan  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Round  Table.  '^  The  character  of 
Palamedes,  (says  Mr  Scott)  the  despairing  ado- 
rer of  Yseult,  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of 
Tristan,  his  successful  rivaL  Nor  is  there  a  truer 
picture  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  hatred  of  rivalship,  and  die  chivalrous 
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dktatei  of  kniglid j  genaposityy  wbich  altetmteljr 
wmxf  both  the  warrion.    Hie  character  of  Dina- 
dttOf  brave  and  gallant,  but  weak  in  person  and 
unfortonate  in  his  andertakings,  jet  supporting  his 
mischances  with  admimble  hnmoor,  and  often  oon- 
triving  a  witty  and  well-managed  retort  cm  his  per- 
secatorsy  is  imagined  with  considerable  art.    The 
friendship  of  Tristan  and  Lancelot,  and  of  their 
two  mistresses,  with  a  thousand  detaib  which  dis- 
play great  knowle^e  of  human  nature,  render 
Tristan  interesting  in  the  present  day,  in  spite  of 
those  eternal  combats,  to  which,  perluqps,  the  work 
owed  its  original  popularity.    Hie  character  of 
King  Marc  u  singular  and  specific;  it  is  well 
brought  out  from  the  canvass,  and  a  similar  one  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  other  romances  of  chivalry. 
In  the  early  metrical  tales,  he  is  merely  represent- 
ed as  weak  and  uxorious.    The  darker  shades  of 
character  have  been  added  in  the  prose  romance, 
to  excuse  the  frailty  of  Yseult*"  I  am  not  certain 
if  the  idea  of  the  amorous  potion,  which  is  Yseult's 
great  apology,  and  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
romance,  be  well  conceived ;  for,  if  in  one  respect 
it  palliates  the  conduct  of  the  lovers,  it  diminishes 
our  admiration,  of  their  fidelity.  The  diaracter  of 
the  queen  of  Cornwall  can  hardly  excite  love  or 
compassion,  as  the  savage  atrocity  of  her  conduct 
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to  Bnmgian  starts  up  every  monent  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  reader.  The  pitiful  malice  of  the 
white-handed  Yseulty  who,  to  serve  no  end,  brings 
a  false  report  to  her  husband  in  his  last  moments^ 
renders  her  as  contemptible  as  the  heroine  is  hate- 
£al^  and  the  dishonourable  manner  in  which  Tristan 
comes  by  his  death,  diminishes  the  pity  we  mfght 
otherwise  feel  for  his  fate. 

Whatever  may  be  its  beauties  or  defects,  the 
romance  was  well  known>  and  popular  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  it  was  repeatedly  printed  in 
France  in  its  original  form,  and  modernized  into 
the  language  of  that  country  by  Jean  Maugin  dit 
le  petit  Angevin,  1554,  under  the  title  of  Le  Nou- 
veau  Tristan. 

A  translation  of  Tristan  was  printed  in  Spanish, 
at  Seville,  1528 ';  and  a  romance,  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  the  adventures  it  contains,  was  published 
in  1552,  in  Italian,  entitled  I-due  Tristani.' 


'  This  romance  coincideB  In  its  circamstances  with  a  very 
scarce  Italian  poem,  by  Nicolo  Agostini,  tlie  continaator 
of  Boiardo,  printed  at  Venice  in  15^0,  entitled  II  secondo 
e  terzo  libro  de  Tristano,  nel  qaale  si  tracta  come  re  Mar- 
co di  Cornoua^Iia  trovaodolo  un  giomo  con  Isotta  Tuccise 
atradimeoto,  e  come  la  ditta  Iiotta  vedeadolo  morto  di  do* 
lore  mori  sopra  II  soo  oorp<K 
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Nor  has  any  ronance  of  the  Round  Table  fur- 
nished such  ample  materials  of  imitation,  to  the 
Italian  novelists  and  poets.  The  story  of  the 
Greyhounds,  a  favourite  dog  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  has  been  successively  copied  by  the  queen 
of  Navarre  and  Bonaventure  des  Perriers,  may 
be  found  in  Tristan.  'There  Dinas,  King  Marc's 
seneschal,  pursued  his  wife,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  a  knight,  and  had  taken  her  husband's 
greyhounds  dong  with  her ;  the  seneschal  over- 
takes the  fugitives,  and,  trusting  to  the  affec* 
tion  of  his  wife,  agrees  that  she  should  be  left  to 
her  own  choice.  The  lady  £:Aows  the  knight, 
but  the  lovers  instantly  return  and  demand  the 
greyhounds,  concerning  which  a  similar  agree- 
ment is  made ;  but  they,  more  &ithful  than  the 
lady,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  remain 
with  their  old  master.  The  same  stcMry  is  told  in 
the  Fabliau  of  the  Chevalier  a  TEp^e :  and  is  re^ 
lated  of  Gauvain  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Per- 
ceval, but  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  prose 
one  of  that  name.  It  is  also  in  the  printed  Lance- 
lot, but  not  in  the  most  ancient  MS.  of  that  ro- 
mance. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  phrensy  of  Orlando  has 
been  imitated  from  that  of  Tristan ;  but  in  some 
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circumstances  ttbey  have  a  striking  resemblance. 
Jealousy  was  the  cause  of  both^  and  the  paroxysms 
are  similar,    Ariosto,  however,  though  perhaps 
through  the  medium  of  his  predecessor  Boiardo,  is 
indebted  to  this  romance  for  the  notion  of  the 
fountains  of  love  and  hatred,  which  occasion  such 
vicissitudes  in  the  loves  of  Rinaldo  and  Angelica. 
Tristan  also  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  32d 
canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  where  a  story  is  re- 
lated concerning  TriistanOy  which  is  borrowed  from 
this  romance.  Bradamante,  overtaken  by  night,  is 
directed  to  a  building  which  still  retained  the  name 
of  the  Tower  of  Tristan.  In  this  retreat,  Clodion^ 
the  son  of  Pharamond,  had  confined  a  beauty  of 
whmn  he  was  jealous.    Tristan  had  arrived  there 
at  eve,  and,  being  at  first  refused  admission,  had 
procured  it  by  force  of  arms.  After  this  the  usag^ 
was  established,  that  a  knight  should  only  obtain 
entrance  if  he  overcame  those  knights  who  had 
found  reception  before  his  arrival,  and  the  lady, 
if  she  surpassed  in  charms  the  females  by  whom 
the  castle  was  already  occupied.    From  the  ro* 
mance  of  Tristan,  Ariosto  has  also  borrowed  the 
story  of  the  enchanted  horn,  by  which  the  husband 
discovers  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  by  his  oxon  way 
of  drinking,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
VOL.  I.  s 
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nally  given  by  Morgana  to  convince  Arthur  of  the 
infidelity  of  Greneura : 

'   Qaal  gia  per  fare  accorto  i1  sao  fratellcy 
Del  fallo  di  Gineora  fe  Morgana ; 
Chi  la  Moglie  ha  pudica  bee  con  quello. 
Ma  non  vi  pu6  gia  ber  cbi  V  ba  puttana, 
Cbe  r  vin  quaodo  lo  crede  in  bocca  porre 
Tutto  si  sparge,' e  faor  nel  petto  scone.— (C.  43.) 

In  Tristan,  however,  the  discovery  is  made  by 
the  Cttlprifs  mode  of  drinking.  In  that  romance, 
during  one  of  King  Marc's  fits  of  jealousy,  a  knight, 
who  was  an  enemy  of  Tristan,  brings  a  lady  to 
court  who  possesses  an  enchanted  horn,  which  was 
so  framed  that  those  wives,  who  had  been  unfiuth- 
ful  to  their  husbands,  spilled  the  liquor  with  which 
it  was  filled,  in  attempting  to  drink  from  it«  They 
all  perform  so  awkwardly,  that  Marc,  in  the  first 
heat  of  his  resentment,  orders  a  lM)n-fire  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  general  reception  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  This  horn  is  also  introduced  in  Percev^,  but 
there  the  experiment  is  also  tried  on  the  knights. 
A  similar  trial  is  made  on  the  ladies  at  the  court  of 
Arthur  in  the  English  Morte  Arthur.  The  fiction, 
however,  may  be  traced  higher  than  the  romance 
of  Tristan.  Le  Grand  thinks  that  it  has  been 
imitated  from  the  Short  Mantle  in  one  of  the  Fa- 
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bliaux  he  has  published,  which  .was  too  i^ort  or 
too  long  for  those  ladies  who  had  been  false  to 
their  husbands  or  lovers.     This  story  was  origi- 
nally called  in  the  Fabliaux,  Le  "Court.  Mantel, 
but  was  translated  into  prose  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  name  of  Le  Manteau  mal  taill6* 
There  is,  however,  a  Breton  lay,  entitled  Lai  du 
Com,  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
story  in  Tristan.     A  magical  horn  is  brought  by 
a  boy  during  a  sumptuous  feast' given  by  Arthur, 
which,  in  a  similar  mode,  disclosed  the  same  se- 
crets as  that  in  Tristan.    The  stories  of  the  Man- 
tle and  the  Horn,  have  been  united  in  an  English 
ballad  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  published  by 
Percy,  entitled  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle^  where 
^e  cup  is  the  test  of  a  dishonoured  husband,  and 
the  mantle  of  a  faithless  woman.     Some  mode 
of  trial  on  this  point  is  common  in  subsequent  ro- 
mances and  poems.    In  Perceforest  it  is  a  rose; 
in  Amadis  de  Gaul  a*  garland  of  flowers,  which 
blooms  on  the  head  of  her  that  is  faithful,  and 
fades  on  the  brow  of  the  inconstant.     The  reader 
of  Spenser  is  well  acquainted  with  the  girdle  of 
Florimel.     B.  4. 1. 5.  s.  3. 

Some  experiment  for  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of 
women  in  defect  of  evidence,  seems,  in  reality,  to 
have  been  resorted  to  from  the  earliest  ages.    By 
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the  LefitiGd  knr,  (Nanlni,  c.  t.  11— SI,)  dioe 
WW  preMiibcd  a  proof  of  i  lyiirtilyy  wfaidi  oonisted 
ia  the  soipecled  penon  dimkii^  irater  in  the  ta- 


lienHide.  lliemjtiioii^gicailfiUeofthetmlbydie 
St jg^im  fimntaiiiiy  wliidi  disgnioed  the  guilty  by 
the  waten  rising  lo  as  to  cover  the  Imvel  wrefltfa 
of  the  iincfaeste  frmi^*  wiio  dared  the  examim- 
tion,  probaUy  had  its  origin  in  some  of  Uie  eariy 
insttbitions  of  Greece  or  Egypt-  Hence  the  no-» 
tion  was  adopted  in  the  Greek  romances,  the  h&> 
roines  of  winch,  we  have  seen,  were  inviviably 
subjected  to  a  magical  test  of  diis  nature,  which 
is  one  of  the  fiew  particolars  wherdn  any  simila- 
ntj  of  incident  can  be  traced  between  the  Greek 
novels  and  the  romances  of  chivalry:  the  Grecian 
heroines,  however,  underwent  the  experiment  in  a 
cave,  or  some  retirement,  though  they  mi^it  have 
exhibited  with  credit  openly,  while  the  ladies  of 
chivalry  are  always  exposed  in  public — in  a  full 
court  or  crowded  assembly ;  the  former,  too,  are 
Only  suljjected  to  a  trial  of  virginity,  the  latter 
more  frequently  to  some  proof  of  conjugal  fidelity* 
We  have  been  long  detained  with  Tristan  and 
Yseult ;  it  is  now  time  that  we  proceed  to  the  ro* 
mance  of 
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YSAIE  LE  TRISTE,* 

in  which  is  related  the  history  of  their  son^  who* 
WQ8  the  fruit  of  the  interviews  procure  for  these 
lovers  by  the  accommodatiiig  Diiuts. 

When  Tristan  departed  for  the  court  of  Arthur, 
the  queien  was  obliged  to  ask  permission  to  make  a 
distant  pilgrimage.  The  necessity  of  this  request 
conveys  a  most  cruel^  and^  if  we  bdlieve  other 
romances,  a  most  unfounded  insinuation  against 
KiiBg  Marc.  Yseult  had  proceeded  no  ftrther  in 
her  jouniey  than  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Mou* 
ris,  when  die  gave  birth  to  a  son*  She  sent  fi>r  a 
hermit  who  reidded  in  the  vicinity,  bijit  who,  spite 
of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  refused  to  baptize 
the  child  till  the  mother  had  revealed  her  foibles, 
and  thus  paid  the  tribute  which  in  those  days  con- 
science owed  to  religion*  He  then  baptized  the 
infant  by  submeriaion  in  a  neighbouriilg  fountain, 
and  called  him  Ysaie  le  Triste ;  an  appellation 

*  Le  Ronum  du  vaillant  Che^alUr  Ysaie  le  Triite,  fito  de 
Tristan  de  Leosnoys  Chevalier  de  la  Table  Ronde,  et  de  la 
princesse  ^seuU  Royoe  de  CornooaiUe;  avec  les  nobles 
proueaacs  de  Marc  V  ExIUe  fils  da  dit  Ysaie,  rcdolt  du  vieM 
language  Francois* 
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compounded  of  the  names  of  his  parents.  After 
this  the  queen  returned  to  her  husband,  and  the 
recluse  carried  the  litde  •  Ysaie  along  with  him  to 
his  hermitage. 

One  clear  moonlight  evening  when  the  hermit 
had  retired  to  his  devotions,  and  was  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altar,  his  attention  was  distracted  by  the 
sound  of  delightful  and  unearthly  music,  which  he 
heard  at  a  distance  in  the  forest,  and  which  gra- 
duaUy:approached  his  solitary  dwelling.  Looking 
through  a  window  which  opened  ifrom  this  oratory 
into  his  cell,  he  perceived  a  group  of  fairies,  who 
made  free  to  light  a  comfortable  fire,  and,  having 
warmed  themselves  and  washed  the  child,  depart- 
ed to  the  same  tune  to  which  they  had  entered. 

At  this  visit  the  hermit  felt  considerable  inquie- 
tude, for  the  fairies  were  not  Christians ;  but  the 
benevolence  with  which  they  had  treated  the 
child,  and  their  liberality  in  leaving  a  plentifol 
supply  of  provisions,  induced  him  to  consider  them 
as  such.  Some  nights  after,  his  new  guests  re^ 
turned,  and  introduced  themselves  in  due  form ; 
one  as  the  Vigorous  Fairy,  another  as  the  Cou- 
rageous Fairy,  &c.  They  announced  that  they 
frequently  resorted  to  the  bush  which  confined 
the  magician  Merlin,  with  whom  they  had  lately 
enjoyed  a  full  conversation  on  the  merits  of  differr 
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ent  knights,  and  other,  important  afiairs  of  chival- 
ry. In  particular,  Merlin  had  mentioned  the  death 
of  Tristan,  and  recommended  his.  child  to  their 
best  attentions :  accordingly  they  now  endued 
Ysaie  with  the  gifts  which  each  had  the  power  of 
bestowing,  one  giving  him  strength,  another  cou- 
rage, and  so  forth.  They  also  directed  the  herr 
mit  to  proceed  with  his  ward,  as  soon  as  he  pass- 
ed  the  period  df  infancy,  through  the  Green  Fo- 
rest; and  then,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  they 
suddenly  vanished. 

After  some  years  had  elapsed,  the  hermit  set 
out  with  Ysaie,  according  to  the  route  which  had 
been  prescribed  to  him  by  the  fairies.  Having 
passed  through  the  Green  Forest,  they  c^me  to  a 
plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  fountain,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  fountain  grew  a  tree,  which 
shaded  it  with  spreading. branches.  Around  sat 
the  protecting  fairies,  who  now  bestowed  on  Ysaie, 
as  an  attendant,  an  ill-fisivoured  dwarf,  called  Tronc, 
whose  personal  deformity  was  compensated  by  the 
quickness  of  his  understanding. 

Having  left  the  fairies,  chance  conducted  our 
adventurers  to  the  tomb  of  the  enchanter  Merlin, 
whence  deep  groans  were  heard  to  issue :  Tronc 
interrogated  the  voice  of  the  magician,  which  in- 
formed them  of  the  overthrow  of  Arthur  with  h}§ 
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cfaivalr jy  and  direeted  hk  audience  to  proceed  to 
the  hermitage  of  Lancelot  da  l4u:»  who  having 
alone  survived  the  fatal  battle  with  Mordrec,  was 
now  the  only  person  worthy  to  invest  Ysaie  wiA 
the  order  of  knighthood,  and  to  bestow  a  new 
Tristan'  on  the  world.  In  obedience  to  the  ex* 
hortation  of  Merlin,  they  proceeded  to  die  retreat 
of  Lancelot ;  but  found  on  their  arrival  that  it 
was  no  longer  inhabited,  as  the  knight  ^ad  met 
in  repose  the  deaA  which  had  so  oftoi  spared  Inni 
in  battle.  By  advice  of  the  dwarf  Tronc,  they  re- 
(Mured  to  the  tomb  of  Lancelot,  where  a  mausor 
leum  of  noble  simplicity  rose  in  view.  Hie-mar* 
ble  which  covered  the  body  of  the  warrior  wa$ 
raised,  and  the  hermit  dabbed  Tsaie  a  knight 
with  the  right  arm  of  the  skeleton,  accompanyr 
ing  this  ghastly  inauguration  with  a  harangue^ 
which  seems  to  form  a  compendium  of  the  du« 
ties  of  knighthood : — **  Chevalier,  poieB  cruel  a 
tes  ennemys,  debomiaire  a  tes  amys,  humble  a 
non  puissans,  et  aidez  toujours  le  droit  a  souster 
nir,  et  confons  celluy  qui  tort  a  Vefves  dames 
pouries  pucelles  et  orphelins ;  et  poures  geia  ayr 
mes  toujours  a  ton  pouoir,  et  avec  ce  aime  tou- 
jours Saincte  Eglise." 

Ysaie  returned  to  the  hermitage,  but  the  re- 
cluse having  died  after  a  time^  he  set  out  in  quest 
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<^9dir^QlwlB8»  m  aU  wluch  the  stratagems  and  m- 
g&xmtj  of  Trosc  were  of  great  service  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  state  of  the  country  at  this  period  gave 
afople  scope  for  chivafarous  expldts.  After  the 
^death  of  Arthur,  a  uundber  of  petty  sovereignties 
fxBid  been  erecsted,  and  were  maintained  by  cruelty 
and  oppression.  Ysaie,  however,  abolished  tibe 
,«vil  customs  which  had  been  established  at  differ- 
ent castlesy  and  in  their  place  substituted  others 
sin<>ra  c^msonant  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  chivalry. 
By  these  means  the  fame  of  Ysaie  reached  the 
4M)Durt  of  King  Irion.  It  k  not  said  where  this 
monarch  reigned,  but  he  had  a  beautiful  niece, 
.called  Martha.  This  princess  had  a  strong  pre- 
{K)68ession  in  £sivour  of  knights,  as  her  nurse  had 
{nersuaded  her  that  the  bravest  heroes  were  the 
most  tender  lovers;  She  resolved  to  be  belove^ 
by  Ysaie,  and  immediately  wrote  to  him  on  the 
fiubject.  Our  hero  returned  a  &vourable  answer, 
but  his  speed  not  keeping  pace  with  her  wishes,  she 
{Hrevailed  on  her  uncle  to  proclaim  a  tournament, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  repair  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. On  the  eve  of  its  celebration,  while  Irion 
was  dining  in  his  hall  with  four  hundred  knights 
and  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  and  while  the  se- 
cond course  (second  metz)  was  serving,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  repast  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
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arrival  of  Tronc,  whom  his  master  had  sent  on 
before,  and  who  entered,  to  the  utter  amazement 
and  consternation  of  the  assembly,  Car  trop  etioU 
hideux  a  merveiUes*  Having  discovered  Martha 
seated  between  two  knights,  who  were  clothed  in 
black  and  purple,  he  delivered  her  a  letter  from 
Ysaie  announcing  his  speedy  approach. 

Ysaie  arrived  during  supper  at  the  palace  of  the 
king,  where  he  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  por- 
ter who  refused  him  admittance.  On  ascending 
the  stairs  he  discovered  Martha,  by  whom  he  was 
received  as  he  had  reason  to  expect.  Their  inter- 
view was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  king ; 
but  the  host,  with  whom  Ysaie  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  came  soon  after  to  inform  the  princess 
that  her  knight  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  the 
first  house  in  the  suburbs.  In  consequence  of  this 
intimation  she  repaired  in  the  evening  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, where  she  gave  her  lover  the  most  de- 
cisive proofii  of  her  benevolence. 

On  the  following  day  Ysaie,  who  was  arrayed 
in  white  armour,  distinguished  himself  at  the  tour- 
naments ;  but  during  the  entertainment  by  which 
they  were  succeeded,  a  defiance  was  brought  from 
the  giant,  styling  himself  Lord  of  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, addr0ssed  to  Ysaie  in  his  character  of  re- 
former of  abuses,  and  declaring  that  he  the  giant 
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meant  to  persevere  in  the  practice  wUch  he  had 
liitherto  observed,  of  delivering  all  ladies  whom 
he  caught  within  his  jurisdiction  to  his  grooms 
(varlets  de  chevaulx),  and  afterwards  throwing 
them  into  the  ditch  surrounding  his  castle,  which, 
as  the  romancer  very  justly  remarks,  '^  Estoit  la 
plus  laide  coustume  du  monde." 

Our  hero  proceeded  to  destroy  this  monster, 
and  on  the  road  conversed  with  Tronc  on  his  late 
happiness ;  who,  it  would  appear,  had  little  cause 
to  rejoice  at  the  amorous  success  of  his  master  i — 
**  Ja  en  suis  Je,''  says  he,  <'  moulu  et  ded]dr6.  Les 
Fees,  vos  amies  et  protectrices,  m'  ont  fait  chiere? 
ment  payer  vos  plaisiiis ;  ores  dansiez  vous  aux 
aopces  et  payois  Je  les  violons ;  et  ditoient  elles 
que  en  ma  chair  devois  Je  resentir  )e  tort  que 
avoit  la  votre." 

While  Ysaie  was  engaged  in  djscomfiting  the 
giant,  and  in  making  converts  by  force  of  arras  to 
the  true  faith,  the  Princess  Martha  had  felt  the 
consequences  of  a  frank  letter  and  an  imprudent 
rendezvous.  King  Irion  pardoned  her  transgres- 
sion, and  indeed  swore  <^  Par  Saincte  croix  si  c'est 
du  chevalier  au  blanc  escu  Je  ne  fus  oncques  si 
joyeulx."  But,  however  much  gratified  by  hear* 
ing  that  it  was  the  white-shielded  knight,  he  could 
not  bdp  expressing  his  astonishment  that  Ysai^f 
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hayiHig  passed  only  twenty-four  houn  in  his  terri- 
torieSy  should  have  employed  them  in  knocking 
down  his  porter  and  seducing  his  niece. 

Martha  having  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
called  Marc,  adopted,  though  somewhat  late,  the 
intention  of  uniting  herself  in  marriage  to  Ysak. 
With  this  view  she  set  out  in  quest  of  him,  dis- 
guised as  a  minstrel,  and  wandered  from  tower  to 
tower  singing  lays  expressive  of  her  pain  and  her 
passion :—'' Lors  tire  la  harpe  et  la  trempe,  et 
puis  commence  a  harper  si  melodieusement  que 
c'  estoit  merveilles  a  ouyr.  £t  puis  chmitoit  avec 
ce  tant  bien  que  le  palays  en  retentiissoit.''  On 
one  occasion  she  poured  forth  her  melody  at  the 
gates  of  the  castle  of  Ai^us,  where  Ysaie  hi^pen- 
ed  at  that  time  to  reside.  Unfortunately  she  was 
recognised  by  Tronc,  who,  still  mindful  of  the 
chastisement  of  the  fairies,  informed  her,  after 
having  disguised  himself,  that  Ysaie  had  gone  to 
the  next  town,  and  that  she  would  easily  overtake 
him. 

While  Martha  thus  wastes  her  steps  and  her 
miimc,  her  son  Marc  passed  the  period  of  in&ncy : 
**  Et  l^ien  saichez  que  c^estoit  le  pyre  de  son  aage 
que  oncques  fust  veu.  Si  vous  diray  en  quelle 
maniere ;  de  prime  face  quant  le  Roy  mengeoit  il 
venoit  a  la  table  et  espandoit  le  vin  et  tiroit  la 
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nappe  et  les  hanaps  a  luy  et  boutoit  tout  a  t^rre : 
£t  puis  venoit  en  la  cuinne  et  respandoit  les  pots; 
Aux  petis  enfims  fiedsait  il  tant  de  hont  que  c'estok 
morveOles.  Le  roy  avoit  avec  luy  ung  sien  nepveu 
fils  de  son  frere :  one  heure  regardoit  en  la  court 
dedans  ung  puis ;  Marc  le  leva  par  les  piez  et  le 
bouta  dedans,  et  fut  noy6.  Quant  le  Roy  Irion  le 
sceut  si  en  fust  moult  courrouc6."  It  was  nd 
wonder  then  that  tibe  knighty  '<  qui  rendoctrinoit/' 
complained  to  the  king,  **  que  c*est  la  plus  cruelle 
piece  de  chair  qui  oncques  nasquit  de  mere.  Et 
vous  ditz,  que  se  tantost  ne  fius  cj^  ce  que  il  dist 
il  meteroit  hors  par  les  fi^estres  de  la  tour :  Et 
sachez  que  au  jour  de  Tescremie  il  a  tu6  yostre 
Boutillier  et  ung  des  maistres  d'  hosteU  Man 
Dieu,  fait  le  Roy  Irioo,  J'estbye  tout  esbahy  que 
Je  ne  les  veoye  plus  aller  ne  venin"*  The  king  oii 
recdlving  this  account  sends  for  his  nephew,  and 
instead  of  reprimanding  him,  "  Beau  nepveu,  fiut 
le  roy,  Je  suis  desormais  ancien  homme  et  tout 
maladif,  et  vous  etes  fort,  et  puissant  et  saige  ;  se 
vous  voulez,  si  vouldroye  que  par  le  conseil  des 
saigesque  gouvemissiez  mon  royaume  en  contester 
centre  tous  ceux  qui  mal  vouldroyent  fiure.'* 

The  first  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  this 
wise  young  prince  was  to  proclaim  a  tournament, 
during  which  he  displayed  more  courage  than  cour- 

10 
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tesj.  The  knrghts  and  courtienr  of  King  Irion, 
being  jealous  of  the  authoritj  of  a  prince  whose 
recommendation  to  sovereign  power  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  his  dexterity  in  throwing  children  into 
wellss  and  beating  out  the  brains  of  butlers,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  of  which  the 
plot  is  so  singular,  and  so  similar  to  the  stories  of 
haunted  apartments  in  modem  romance,  that  I 
have  thought  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.' 

After  Marc  had  triumphed  over  all  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  Amiral  of  I^ersia  had  just  landed  in  Britain, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Nubia, 
sumamed  the  Red  Lion ;  as  also  by  the  kings  of 
Castille,  Seville,  and  Arragon,  who  had  all  sworn 
by  Mahomet  and  Tervagant  that  they  would  not 
return  to  their  own  country  till  they  had  extirpa- 
ted Christianity. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Saracen  commander 
had  divided  his  army  into  two  portions.  A  few 
troops  proceeded  against  the  capital  of  Irion,  but 
the  main  body,  under  the  orders  of  the  amiral  in 
person,  remained  near  the  coast  on  which  they  had 
disembarked.  Marc  advanced  against  the  latter  di- 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  13. 
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vision,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  {feasants, 
he  totally  defeated.  After  the  engagement  he 
found  the  beautiful  Orimonda,  daughter  of  the 
amiral,  reposing  in  the  pavilion  of  her  father. 
He  conducts  this  princess  as  a  trophy  to  his 
tent,  sups  with  her,  baptizes  her,  and  promises  to 
espouse  her  on  his  return  to  the  court  of  King 
Irion,  but  meanwhile  prevails  on  her  to  invert  the 
usual  ceremonies  which  constitute  a  legal  mar- 
riage : — 

II  ii*est  rien  de  si  doux  pour  descoeurs  pleins  de  gloire, 
Que  la  paisible  nuit  qui  suit  une  victoire ; 
Dormir  sur  un  trophee  est  un  charmant  repos, 
£t  le  champ  de  bataille  est  le  lict  d'un  heroa. 

AliAEIC. 

'  Next  morning  the  son  of  Ysaie  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  remaining  Saracen  army,  but  his  father 
had  been  beforehand  with  him.  Ysaie  had  pro- 
ceeded with  great  rapidity  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion ;  but  as  he  had  nearly  extirpated  the  native 
infidels,  he  was  much  delighted  with  this  fresh 
supply,  which  he  had  accordingly  attacked  and 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  King 
Irion.  The  father  and  son,  equally  victorious, 
met  and  recognised  each  other  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  Orimonda  was  presented  by  Marc  to 
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liif  firtfaer.  A  raomeiit  of  yel  greater  tnmqport 
was  resenrecL  Tronc  being  noir  anooiited  to 
Marc  m  the  adventmres  he  undertook,  it  waa 
partly  by  his  means  that  Martha  was  delnrerad 
from  traitorsy  who  were  leading  her  to  death,  and 
finally  restored  to  the  anas  of  Ysaie. 

The  posterity  of  Tristan  were  thus  happy  and 
united.  The  nuptials  of  the  &th«r  and  s<mi  were 
celdbrated,  and  the  son  was  knighted  by  the  &- 
ther.  During  the  festival  that  ensued,  the  pro« 
tecting  fairies  again  appeared.  To  the  fSuthful 
Tronc  a  recompence  was  still  wanting.  They  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  belong 
to  their  family,  being  the  son  of  Julius  Csesar  by 
their  eldest  sister  the  Fairy  Mmrgana.  Strange 
events,  which  are  written  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Fairies,  had  forced  him  to  endure  a  long  and  se« 
▼ere  penance.  His  aunts  the  £Euries,  in  cfirder  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  time  more  agreeably,  had 
transformed  him  into  a  hideous  dwarf,  and  linked 
him  to  the  fate  of  \hR\f  prategL  But  the  period 
of  disgrace  was  at  length  expired.  The  &iries 
cleansed  him  from  his  deformities,  and  he  now 
appeared  the  handsomest  prince  in  the  world,  as 
he  had  formerly  been  the  most  witty  and  inge* 
nious.  The  smallness  of  his  stature,  which  did  not 
exceed  three  feet,  was.  the  only  imperfection  that 
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remained.  His  aunts  bestowed  on  him  a  kingdom, 
and  in  this  new  form  and  dignity  he  was  known 
by  the  title  of  Aubron,  under  which  denominatk>n 
he  performed  many  wonders,  related  in  the  beau- 
tifiil  romance  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux.  Before  de- 
parting for  the  Vergier  des  Fees,  ^bere  he  was 
about  to  establish  his  empire,  he  left  with  Ysaie 
8  magic  horn,  which  is  the  origin  of  that  in 
Huon  :-^<^  Or  quant  Tronc  fut  baptize  se  dist  a 
Ysaie — ^tenez  ce  cor  sur  vote  et  le  porte;B ;  si  youS 
avez  besoing  vous  ou  Marc  si  le  sonnez,  nu^ 
gardez  vous  bien  que  pmnt  ne  le  sonnez  si  ce 
n*est  pour  grant  besoing,  et  Je  vous  vienAfay  aider 
et  secourir." 

The  romance  of  Ysaie  derives  its  chief  excd- 
l^oittoe  from  the  singular  character  of  Tronc-~his 
attachment,  wit,  and  endless  resources.  His  Me* 
lity  is  the  same  to  Ysme  and  Marc,  whose  be- 
haviour to'  him  is  singularly  contrasted ;  by  the 
form^,  who  is  a  more  polished  wnrrior,  he  is  inva- 
riably treated  with  tenderness  and  respect ;  while 
he  is  often  driven  from  the  presence  of  his  impe- 
tttotis  son,  and  reminded  that  he  is  *^  trop  defigure, 
trop  hideux  a  veoir,  et  plus  laide  creature  du 
monde." 

Ysme  le  Tnste  has  also  received  much  novelty 
frdm  Tronc's  relatives  the  fairiesi  as  it  is  the  first 
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tale  of  chiyaliy  in  which  they  are  intrOddced  act- 
ing a  decided  part.  This  new  species  of  machi- 
nery has  given  rise  to  gorgeous  descriptionsy  and 
picturesofnmgnifieence,  hitherto  unknown.  The 
representation  of  the  Vergier  des  Fees,  which 
Tronc  and  Ysaie  visit  in  the  coarse  of  their  ad- 
ventures,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  .most  splendid 
in  romance. — "  £t  ainsi  qu'ils  parloient  voyt  Marc 
une  grande  valee,  et  au  fons  du  val  avoit  tant 
d'arbres  que  merteilles ;  et  y  ehantoient  oyseaulx 
tant  doulcement  que  c'estoit  plaisance  a  ouyr.  Et 
Marc  s'arresta  ung  petit,  si  entend  chanssons  de 
damoyselles  chantans  tant  doulcement  que  tout  es- 
bahy  en  estoit,  car  oncques  tels  choses  ouy  n'avoit; 
et  avec  ce.fi'accordoient  divers  instrumens  de  mu- 
sic tant  et  si  melodieusement  que  tons  cueurs 
sen  pouoient.  esjouyr  .  .  .  Mais  ne  veirenet  ne 
dames,  He  damoyselles,  ne  creature  nulle ;  et  y 
avoit  ung  si  beau  pre  que  c'estoit  soulas  a  veoir, 
car  toutes  manieres  de  bonnes  fleurs  et  herbes 
aromtiques  y  estoient,  et  si  y  fleuroit  tant  souef 
que  tous  cueurs  y  debvoient  prendre  plaisance. 
Si  chevaucha  ung  petit  avant,  et  trouva  ung  moult 
beau  verger  endos  et  advironne  d*ung  petit  mur 
tout  de  diverses  manieres  de  pierres  precieuses,  et 
tout  entour  y  iKvmt  une  vigne  qui  estoit  toute  d'or 
et  y  avoit  grapes  toutes  d'esmeraudes ;  et  en  ce 
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verger  avoit  uhe  taUe  mkey.et.  estoient  les  tre- 
teailx  de  jbyet^et  la  table  de  jaspe,  et  la  nappe  de 
blanche  soye  $i  sQbtillement  ouvr6e  que  c'estoit 
merveiUes  a  veoir :  9t  assez  pres  de  la  table  avoit 
ung  beau  dressouer  qui  estoit  tout  charge  de  pi- 
erres  precieuses  et  de  grant  pl^n^e  de  joyaulx 
precieux ;  au  pr6s  avoit  une  petite  fontaipe'  plate 
qui  estoit  d'une  topase,  et  y  venoit  Feaue  par  ung 
couloir  de  rubis  qui  estoU  si  cler  que  autre  eaue 
ne  si  pouoit  comparer ;  et  yssoit  Teaue  de  la  fon* 
taine  quant  elle  estoit  plaine  par  ung  conduit  qui 
estoit  de  crystal,  et  entroit  en  terre  tant  subtille* 
ment  que  on  ne  le  pouoit  app^cevoir :  ^t  a  F  au« 
tre  coste  du  verger  avoit  ung  lyt  dont  la  chalit 
estoit  d'  yvoire  entaille  en  grans  ymages  eslevez 
moult  subtill^nent ;  et  la  estoit  contenue  V  hys- 
toire  de  Lancelot  et  de  la  Dame  du  lac,  et  estoit 
convert  d'  ung  grant  drap  de  diyerses  couleurs 
moult  subtillement  entrelac6,  et  y  avoit  tant  d' 
hystoires  qu6  les  yeidx  enestoient  tons  eblouis/" 
c.  80. 

It  is  the  introductidn  of  fairies,  and  the  fre^ 
quently  recurring. descriptions  of  those  i^plendid 
wonders  they  prodtice,  or  by  which  they  are  at- 
tended, that. induce  me  to  place  lihexomposition 
pf  this  romance  in  the  ;end  of  the  fourteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  a 
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century  and  a  half  later  than  the  date  of  Tristan. 
In  that  work,  In  Lancelot  du  Lac,  and  other  ro- 
mances of  the  Round  Table,  there  are  no  doubt 
fiuries,  but  they  are  of  a  difflHent  species  from  the 
protectresses  of  Ysaie.  They  are  merely  women, 
as  Morgain  or  Vivian,  instructed  in  magic.  They 
indeed  have  all  hell  at  their  command,  can  per- 
form the  greatest  miracles,  and  occasion  to  any  one 
the  severest  misfortunes.  All  this,  however,  is  ac- 
complished by  intermediate  agency,  and  they  are 
only  formidable  by  the  intervention  of  demons, 
with  whom  they  have  formed  advantageous  con- 
nections :  but  the  second  class  of  fairies,  as  those 
in  the  romance  of  Ysaie,  were  self-supported  be« 
ings — they  were  a  species  of  nymph  or  divinity, 
and  possessed  a  power  inherent  in  themselves. 
Nor  were  these  creatures  taaerely  the  oflEspring  of 
the  imagination  of  romancers,  but  were  believed 
to  exist  in  the  age  in  which  they  wrote.  At  a 
period  much  later  than  the  composition  of  Ysaie, 
the  first  question  asked  at  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in 
the  process  carried  on  against  her,  was,  if  she  had 
any  familiarity  with  those  who  resorted  to  the  Sa- 
bat  of  the  fiuries,  or  if  she  had  ever  attended  the 
assemblies  of  the  fairies  held  at  the  fountain  near 
Domprein,  round  which  the  evil  spirits  danced'; 
and  the  Journal  of  Faris^  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
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VI.  and  VII.  states,  that  she  acknowledged  that, 
in  spite  of  her  father  and  mother,  she  had  fre- 
quented the  beautifbl  fountain  of  the  foiries  in 
Lorraine,  which  she  named  the  good  fountain  of 
the  fairies  of  our  Lord. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  besides  the  ma- 
chinery of  fairies,  which  may  lead  us  to  assign  a 
late  period  to  the  composition  of  Ysaie ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  introduction  of  Saracens,  instead 
0f  Saxons,  as  enemies  of  the  heroes  of  the  ro- 
mance. The  French  is  also  evidently  more  mo- 
dern, being  much  less  difficult,  but  also  less  enerv 
getic,  than  the  language  of  Tristan  or  Lancelot. 
It  is  true,  diat  the  romance,  as  now  extant,  is 
aaid  in  the  title  to  be  V  redig6  et  reform^  en 
commun  langalge  vulgaire/'  The  pretended  Be- 
dacteur  professes  to  have  adhered  to  the  story 
*'  selon  r  intention  du  premier  hystoriographe ;" 
but  he  declares  that  *^  V  original  estoit  en  si  es* 
trange  et  maulvais  langalge  mis  et  couche  que  a 
grant  peine  en  ay  peu  entendre  le  sens  et  elucider 
la  forme  de  la  matiere.'*  All  this,  however,  was 
probably  asserted  in  order  to  give  the  statnp  of 
authority,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  lan- 
guage and  story  of  this  romance  are  of  the  same 
antiquity.  **  The  romance  of  Ysaie,"  say  the  au- 
ibon  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans; ''  is  as  infer 
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rior  to  those  by  which  it  was  preceded,  in  charac* 
ters,  sentiments,  and  incidents,  as  in  language ; 
yet  the  history  of  Ysaie  offers  many  interesting 
situations,  and  presents  many  coups  de  theatre: 
but  what  renders  it  chiefly  valuable  is,  that  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  difference  of  man- 
ner9  which  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
and  end  of  the  14th  century.    The  world,  which 
is  so  readily  accused  of  growing  worse,  had  no 
doubt  wonderfully  degenerated  in  point  of  chi- 
valry, at  least  during  these  three  centuries.    At 
-the  conclusion  of  that  period,  too,  the  deepest 
shades  of  ignorance  had  gathered,  and  mankind 
were  strangers  to  all  delicacy  of  sentiment.    The 
knights,  indeed,  still  fought  with  courage,  and 
hence  the  writers 'of  romance  continued  to  de- 
scribe the  most  terrible  combats.     Principles  of 
honour  yet  existed  in  the  heart  of  the  Chevalier^ 
but  they  were  concealed  under  a  rude  exterior. 
Devotion  was  fervent  and  sincere,  but  it  was  iU 
understood  and  worse  directed-    All  this  will  he 
remarked  in  the  history  of  Ysaie." 

This  romance  is  also  one  o{  the  scarcest  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  which  is  strong  evidence 
of  its  fancied  inferiority.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  romances  which  never  appeared  in  a 
juetrical  form.   There  is  no  MS.  of  it  extant,  and 
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there  have  been  but  two  editions, — one  printed  at 
Parifly  15329  small  folio,  Gallyot  du  Pr^,  and  the 
other  4to,  without  date,  by  Filippe  le  Noire. 
The  romance  of 
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(Contains  little  more  than  the  events  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account  in  the  preceding 
fiibulous  stories  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble* The  incidents,  however,  are  better  arranged, 
and  presented  in  one  view.  It  comprehends  the 
history  of  the  Round  Table,  of  which  Arthur  was 
the  founder,  or  at  least  the  restorer,  and  gives  ai) 
account  pf  that  monarch  JTrom  his  birth  to  the  pe-* 
riod  of  his  tragical  death. 

The  authors  of  the  Bibliotheque  inform  us, 
with  most  absurd  credulity,  that  this  romance  was 
written  by  one  of  the  Sire  Clerks  or  annalists  of 
the  Round  Table  x  they  even  fix  on  the  name  of 
the  author  of  Artus,  and  assert  that  it  was  Arro- 
dian  de  Cologne,  who,  they  say,  retired  with  Lan- 
celot du  Lac  into  his  hermitage  after  the  defeat 


"  Le  Roman  dQ  Roy  Artos  et  des  compafnons  de  la  Tab^e 
RoDde,  &c. 
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of  Arthur.  They  argue,  that  it  19  imppiffUe  to 
muiga  an  earlier  origin  to  the  rommnce^as  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  catastrophe  of  almost  all  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table— «'  Sdw  UnOe  ap- 
parencCf  ces  chroniqueurs  8ont  leg  Sires  Clercs, 
ou  officiers  historiens  et  annalistes  de  cette  pre- 
miere chevalerie  du  monde.  Nous  savons  meme 
leurs  noma,  etP  on  pent  conjecturer,  que  c*  est  ici 
r  ouvr^e  du  premie  d'  entre  eux>  nomto^  4^rro« 
diaa  de  Cologne.  On  croit  qu'  il  se  retirf^  avec 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  dans  un  meme  benrntage,  apr^ 
la  terrible  defaite  ou  perirent  le  Roy  Aitus,  et  la 
plus  graade  partie  de  ^es  chevaliers.  La  preuve 
que  cette  chronique  i^e  fut  terminee  qu*  apreji 
cette  catastrophe  c'  est  qu'  on  y  voit  la  fin  dQ 
presque  tous  G^s  heros." 

In  the  body  of  the  work  itself,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  equivocal  Gualtier  M^ ;  it 
was  printed  at  Paris,  1488,  folio,  by  Jehan  de  Pre. 

After  a  narrsM^ive  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  birth  and  succession  of  Arthur  to  the  kipg- 
demy  which  .have  been  formerly  relate  in  the 
Book  of  Merlin,  the  romance  informs  us  that  he 
drove  the  Saxons  out  qf  his  donunions,  by  which 
means  he  secured  the  public  peace ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  receive  much  disquiet  from  his  own 
family.    His  four  nephews,  especially  Gauvain, 
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cm  pretiCQce. of  the,  illegitimacy  of  their  uncle,  re^ 
ftt/B^  to  admowledge  him  as  king.  He  defeated 
themin  the  field  by  his  own  skill  and  the  sagaci^ 
of  l||[erlm»^nid  afl^rwards  so  far  conciliated  their 
favour  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  that  they 
became  the  most  ftithful  of  his  vassals. 

^Arthur  then  set  put  with  his  knights  to  the  as- 
sistance of  X«aodogant,.King,QfCarmelide.  in  Scot* 
l^d.  This  prince  had  been  attM^ed  by  King 
Ryoiif  a  man  of  a  disposition  so  malevolent  that 
he  hud  formed  to  Imqself  a  project  of  possesring  a 
inantle  furred  with  the  beards  of  those  kings  he 
should  C(N[iquer.  He  had  calculated  with  the 
graQd-master  of  his  wardrobe  that  a  full  royal 
cloak  would  reqiui^  forty  beards  :.he  had  already 
vanquished  five  kings,  and  reckoned  on  a  sixth 
beard  from  the  chin  of  Laodogant.  Arthur  and 
his  knights  totaUy  deranged  this  calculation  by 
defeating  King  Ryon.  Laodogant,  in  return  for 
the  assistance  he  had  received,  ofiered  his  daugh- 
ter, the  celebrated  Geneura,  in  npiarriage  to  Ar- 
thur. Merlin,  however,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  flattering  courtier,  and  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  attached  to  the  conservation  of  La* 
odogant's  beard  the  importance  /that  it  merited, 
declared  that  his  master  must  first  deserve  the 
princess.   In  obedience  to  his  oracle  the  enchant- 
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ter,  Arthur,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
nuptials,  made  an  expedition  to  Britany,  where  * 
he  defeated  Claudas,  king  of  Berri,  who  had  un- 
provokedly  attacked  a  vassal  of  the  British  mo- 
narch. 

After  this  exploit,  Arthur  returned  to  the  court 
of  Laodogant,  where  preparations  were  now  made 
for  his  union  with  Geneura.  This  princess  is  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  woman  in  the  universe — ^her 
stature  was  noble  and  elegant — ^her  complexion 
fair,  and  her  eyes  the  finest  blue  of  the  heavens : 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  lively  yet 
dignified,  but  sometimes  tender — ^her  understand- 
ing, naturally  just,  was  well  cultivated — her  heart 
was  feeling,  compassionate,  and  capable  of  the 
most  exalted  sentiments. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  tournaments  (for  with- 
out these  no  great  festival  was  exhibited,)  an  un- 
known knight,  of  a  ferocious  aspect,  came  to  defy 
the  combatants.  He  entered  the  lists,  but  was 
speedily  unhorsed  by  Arthur,  and  afterwards  slain 
by  him  in  mortal  combat  (combat  a  outranee,)  This 
knight  was,  after  his  death,  discovered  to  be  King 
Ryon,  by  the  mantle  which  he  carried  under  his 
cuirass,  half  furnished  with  the  spoils  of  vanquish- 
ed monarchs. 

Arthur,  after  his  return  to  England  with  Im 
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bride,  re-^estaUished  the  Round  Table,  which  warn 
tnuuported  from  Scotland,  for  King  Laodogant 
had  it  in  deposit  sinoe  the  death  of  Uter,  the  far 
ther  of  Arthur.  Merlin  dictated  the  laws  and  re^ 
gulations  of  this  renowned  association.  The  kingp 
of  Scotland  and  Norway,  the  princes  of  AmuNica 
and  Gaul,  disdained  not  to  pay  a  species  of  tribute 
to  the  English  monarch,  in  c»rder  to  be  admitte4 
into  this  celebrated  society*  The  glory  of  the  in- 
stitution was  completed  by  Pharamond,  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  and  conqueror  of  Qaul,  arriving  in- 
cognito in  Britain  to  obtain,  by  his  prowess  and 
exploits,  a  seat  at  this  renowned  board. 

The  knights  of  the  Round  Table  had  no  exte- 
rior and  characteristic  mark  of  their  order,  but 
each  had  a  peculiar  device  and  motto  of  his  own. 
Thus  Arthur  carried  for  his  arms  thirteen  golden 
crowns,  with  the  motto  Moult  de  couronnes  plus 
de  vertus. 

Lancelot  du  Lac  had  six  bends  of  pr  and  azure 
..^Haut  en  naissance  en  vaillance  en  amour. 

His  brother  Hector  of  Mares  a  golden  star.r-r 
Pour  etre  heureux  un  bel  astre  suffit. 

King  Pharamond  bore  the  Fleur  de  Lis^-^^ue 
de  beaux  fruits  de  ces  fleurs  dpivent  naitre. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table,  Ar- 
thur conceived  the  design  of  obtaining  possession 


«f  theSngreal ;  but  tlik  predoiuvriicy  according 
to  the  oiaclesy  could  only  be  acqoiied  by  aknight 
who  had  a  very  rate  qwalHicalaon,  and  Perceval^  it 
veemfly  was  the  only  one  whoae  purity  of  morala 
^fitted  him  for  this  enterpriae. 

The  fltory  of  the  fidae  Geneiin^  the  crednlity  ui 
Arthur,  and  the  final  triumph  of  thequeen,  which 
lias  been  mentioned  in  the  acoonnt  of  Lancelot^ 
18  fully  related  in  the  romance  of  Arthur. 

After  Geneura  was  reinstated  in  the  affiactions 
«f  her  huflbandy  the  giory  and  domestic  felici^  of 
Arthur  seem  to  have  been  at  their  height,  but  the 
period  of -the  destruction  of  the  first  chivalry  in 
the  world  was  now  fiist  approachmg.  Mordret, 
liie  son  of  Arthur,  by  the  Queai  of  Orkn^,  dis^ 
fwtted  the  right  of  succession  with  the  nephews  of 
that  moniurch.  Arthur  sustained  the  daims  of  his 
nephew  Gauvain  against  .this  umrorliiy  and  ille- 
gitimate son,  and  Mordret  assembled  under  his 
banners  all  those  who  had  solicited  and  had  been 
refused  admittance  to  the  Round  Table.  Some  of 
the  knights  of  Arthur  were  still  ^ogaged  with  Per- 
ceval in  the  conquest  of  the  Sangreal ;  the  rest  de- 
fended themselves  with  unexam]^d  valour,  but 
Arthur  and  his  chivalry  were  finally  overthrown. 
The  Saracens,  who  supported  Mordret,  reached 
the  division  commanded  by  the  king.  Arthur  wds 
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overpowered  by  numb^s  and  mortally  wounded ; 
his  faithful  squire,  Goifled,  who  saw  htm  expire^ 
carried  off  his  famous  sword  Escalibor,  and  threw 
it  into  a  lake.  Lancelot,  who  in  the  romance  of 
his  own  name,  does  not  arrive  in  England  till  af- 
^ter  this  battle,  had  meanwhile  attadk^d  the  batta- 
lion  which  Mordret  commanded,  put  it  to  flight» 
and  pursued  its  leader  to  the  sea*shore*  There 
he  overtook  hhn,  and  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  bosom.  Lancelot  having  routed  his  whole 
host,  returned  exultii^  to  the  tents  of  Arthur, 
where  he  learned  the  £ite  of  his  sovareign,  Af* 
ter  these  events  the  beautiful  Geneura  retired 
to  a  convent,  and  Lancdot  closed  his  life  in  a 
hermitage. 

It  appears  strange  at  first  sight,  that  Arthur 
and  his  knights  should  be  repreaented  in  romaBce^ 
as  &lling  in  battle,  as  wdl  as  Charlemagne  with 
all  his  peerage,  at  a  time  when  success  in  war  was 
thought  neoeBsary  to  complete  the  character  of  a 
warrior.  But  the  same  fiite  has  be&i  attributed 
to  all  the  fabulous  chiefs  of  half-civilised  nation^ 
who  have  invariably  represented  their  favourite 
leaders  as  destroyed  by  a  concealed,  and  treacher* 
ous  enemy.  Achilles,  at  least  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  middle  age,  was  thus  slain  by  Paris; 
and  Rustan»  the  great  Persian  hero,  fell  a  victim 
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to  the  snares  df  Bahaman,  the  son  of  his  mortal 
foe  Isfendar.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  poets 
and  romancers  wishing  to  spare  their  heroes  the 
suspicion  of  having  died  in  bed  by  the  languor  of 
disease,  to  which  any  violent  death  is  preferred  by 
barbarous  nations. — ^'  He'll  be  strapped  up  on  the 
kind  gallows  of  Crieff,  where  his  fiither  died;  and 
liis  gbodsire  died,  and  where  I  hope  he'll  live  to 
die  himself,  if  he's  not  shot  or  slashed  in  a  creagh." 
*'  You  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Evan  ?" 
**  And  that  do  I  e'en ;  would  you  have  me  wish 
him  to  die  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a  mangy  tyke  ?" 
'■^Waverley.) 

But  though  Arthur  was  universally  believed  to 
have  been  discomfited,  and  was  by  some  supposed 
to  have  peHshed  in  the  battle  with  Mordret ;  the 
expectation  of  his  return  to  restore  the  Round 
Table,  and  to  rule  over  Britain,  was  long  and 
fondly  cherished  in  Wales.  Alanus  de  Insulis^ 
who  was  bom  in  1 109,  says,  that  if  any  one  were 
heard  in  Bretagne  to  deny  that  Arthur  was  yet 
alive,  he  would  be  stoned.  This  tradition  formed 
a  favourite  subject  of  the  legends  of  the  bards; 
and  on  his  imaginary  tomb  there  was  inscribed, 

.  Hie  jacet  Artburu8  rex  qaoodam  rexque  fatarus. 

The  belief  in  Arthur's  return  probably  originated 
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with  the  fitories  in  the  romance  of  Lanceloti  and 
other  tales  of  chivalry,  concerning  his  disappear- 
ance  with  his  sister  Morgaqa,  after  the  battle; 
some  of  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  what 
Homer  tells  us  of  Sarpedon,  that  Apollo  washed 
his  wounds  in  a  stream,  anointed  them  with  am- 
brosia^  and  having  clothed  him  in  ambrosial  gat- 
mentSy  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  Sleep,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Lycia.  But  though  no  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  the  re-appearance  of  Arthur, 
very  different  notions  prevailed  with  regard  to  his 
state  of  intermediate  being.  According  to  some 
traditions,  he  drove  through  the  air  in  a  chariot 
with  prodigious  noise  and  velocity ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  others^  he  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
raven,  a  bird  which  it  became  a  capital  crime  in 
Wales  to  destroy.  It  was  more  generally  fabled 
that  he  remained  in  subterraneous  existence,  a 
superstition  alluded  to  by  Milton : 

Arthar,  their  chief,  who  even  dow  prepares 
Id  subterraneous  being  future  wars. 

CowFER*8  Milton, 

The  various  traditions  concerning  the  disappear- 
ance and  coming  of  this  febulous  monafch,  have 
been  embodied  in  Warton's  Grave  of  King  Arthur, 

1 
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and  are  represented  as  sung  by  the  Weldi  bardf, 
for  the  amusement  of  Henry  II.,  when  he  passed 
through  their  country  on  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
land:— 


"  Then  gifted  bards,  a  rival  tbroni:, 
From  distant  Mooa,  onne  of  ton^i 
FromTelvl,  fringed  witli  nmbrage  browa^ 
From  Elvy'i  Tale  and  Gader's  crown^ 
From  many  a  sunlett  tolitode 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude; 
From  many  a  tbaggf  preeipice. 
That  shades  leme's  hoarse  abyss. 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close. 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose* 

<*  0*eff  Comwairs  cliib  tho  tempest  roared. 
High  tlM  screaming^  ieamew  soared  f 
On  Tintaggei's  topmost  tower, 
Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower. 
When  Arthur  ranged  his  red-cross  ranks 
On  conscious  Camlan's  crimsoned  banks. 
By  Mordred*s  faithless  guile  decreed. 
Beneath  a  Saxon  spear  to  bleed  ! 
Tet,  in  vain,  a  Faynim  foe 
Armed  with  fate  the  mighty  blow  ) 
For  when  he  fell«  an  Elfin  Queen, 
All  in  secret  and  unseen, 
0*er  the  fainting  hero  threw 
Her  mantle  of  ambrosial  blnej 
And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far. 
In  Merlin's  agate-axled  car. 
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Ta  ber  green  isles  eiMiiDelled  tteept 
Far  ia  the  iia?el  of  the  deep. 
0*er  his  fvounds  abe  iprioUed  dew* 
From  flowers  that  in  Arabia  grew ; 
On  a  rich  eochaoted  bed 
She  pillowed  his  nuy^^*^  httt/A  i 
O'er  bis  brow  with  whispers  bland. 
Thrice  she  waved  an  opiate  wand ; 
And  to  soft  music's  airy  sound 
Her  magic  curtains  closed  around  : 
There  renewed  the  vital  spring, 
Again  be  reigns  a  mighty  king ; 
And  many  a  fnir  and  fragrant  clime, 
Bloon^uig  in  immortal  prime, 
By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fanned. 
Owns  the  monarch's  high  command  : 
Thence  to  Britain  shall  return, 
If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn, 
Borne  on  victory's  spreadiqg  plume, 
His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume  i 
Once  more  in  old  heroic  pride. 
His  barbed  courser  to  bestride } 
His  knightly  table  to  restore 
And  brave  the  tournaments  of  yore.'* 

He  ceased  ;  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanced  a  bard  of  aspect  sage. 
**  When  Arthur  bowed  his  haughty  crest. 
No  princess  Tciled  in  azure  vest, 
Snatched  him  by  Merlin's  potent  spell, 
In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell  r 
Where  crowned  with  wreaths  of  misietoe. 
Slaughtered  kings  in  glory  go. 
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Bat  wImo  he  fell,  with  winged  speed 

His  champions  on  a  niilk*whtte  steed. 

From  the  battle's  hurricane, 

Bore  him  to  Joseph's  towered  fane. 

In  the  fair  vale  of  Avaloo : 

Tiiere  with  chanoted  orison 

And  the-long  blaze  of  tapers  clear, 

The  stoled  fathers  met  the  bier; 

Through  the  dim  aisles,  in  order  dread 

Of  martial  woe  the  chief  they  led. 

And  deep  entombed  in  holy  ground 

Before  the  altar's,  solemn  bound  : 

Around  no  dnsky  banners  wave, 

JKo  mouldering  trophies  mark  his  gr^ve, 

The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  doe, 

'Tis  thine,  O  Henry  I  to  renew* 

There  shall  thine  eye^  with  wild  amaze. 

On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze. 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  monarch  laid 

All  in  viarrior  weeds  arrayed, 

Wearing  in  death  his  helmet  crown, 

*And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown*— 

Martial  prince,  'tis  thine  to  save. 

From  dark  oblivion,  Arthur's  Grave." 


I  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  romances 
of  the  fabulous  history  of  Britain,  as  far  as  Arthur 
and  his  knights  are  concerned,  which  form  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  number. 

There  are  two  romances  connected  with  the 
imaginary  histoty  of  Britain,  preceding  the  time 
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ef  Arthur^  and  two  which  relate  the  fii^ulous  in* 
cidents  posterior  to  his  reign. 

Those  which  are  first  in  the  order  of  events, 
happen  to  be  «lso  the  earliest,  considered  as  to 
the  dates  of  their  composition.  One  of  these  re- 
lates the  adventures  of 


GYRON  LE  COURTOIS," 

a  romance  which  chiefly  hinges  on  the  disinterest- 
•ed  friendship  of  Gyron  for  Danayn  the  Red,  and 
the  ungrateful  return  he  receives. 

Hiis  work  was  written  by  Rustiden  de  Pisei 
who  was  also  the  author  of  Meliadus,  and  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  of 
England.  Rusticien  informs  us,  that  Gyron  was 
tianslated  by  him  from  the  book  of  Edward  I., 
when  he  went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
'^  et  saichez  tout  vrayement  que  cestuy  livre  fut 

• 

*  Le  RocnaD  de  Gyron  le  Courtob  traoslat^  de  Branor  le 
Brun  le  vieil.ChefAlier  qui  avoit  plusde centais'd' age,  le» 
qael  vint  a  ia  coar  dii  ruy  Artiu,  accompagn^  d'uoe  demoi- 
selle poor  s'  e^roQver  a  T  eocontre  des  jeuoes  Chevalien, 
&c.  Ht  traite  ledit  des  plus  grander  adventures  que  jadls 
advinieiit  aox  Chevaliert  Erraoi ;  avee  la  devise  et  les  ar*> 
loes  de  tons  les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ronde. 
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Itandati  du  Uvre  du  MmiBeigneur  Edouart  le  roi 
d' Angleterre^  en  celluy  terns  que  il  passa  oultre  la 
mer,  au  service,  de  nostre  seigneur,  pour  conques- 
ter  le  Saint  Sepulchre*  Et  maistre  Rustiden  de 
Puise  compila  ce  Romant :  car  de  cellui  livre  au 
roi  Edouart  d'  Angleterre  translata  il  toutes  les 
merveilleuses  qui  sent  en  cestuy  livre."  Who  the 
original  author  was  front  whom  Rusticien  compi- 
ledy  or  what  was  the  nature  of  this  book  of  King 
Edward's,  which  Rusticien  used,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture.  The  romance  of  Gyron,  as  writ* 
ten  by  Rusticien  de  Pise,  was  first  printed  by  Ve- 
rard,  Paris,  14^,  in  folio;  and  afterwards  in 

1519. 

In  this  fabulous  work  we  are  informed  that 
Brehus,  sumamed  Sans  Pitie,  in  the  course  of  his 
unmerciful  adventures,  one  day  entered  a  cavern 
fitted  up  with  dead  bodies,  and  inhabited  by  two 
old  kpigfats,  who  prove  to  be  the  ftther  and  grand* 
fitther  of  the  hero  of  this  romance.  Having  boast- 
ed of  the  exploits  which  were  performed  by  their 
companions  in  arms  in  their  own  days,  Brehus 
contends  that  they  were  surpassed  by  those  of  a 
knight,  who  excelled  all  others  in  courtesy  and 
valour,  and  was  the  admiration  of  the  British 
court,  though  it  was  unknown  whence  he  came, 
or  what  was  his  lineage.    Grant  Pere  Ch/rotiy  as 
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he  ifi  called,  conjectures  from  this  description  that 
Brehus  alluded  to  his  grandson,  Gyron  the  Cour*- 
teous.  The  oldest  Gyron  and  his  son  had  quitted 
the  inheritance  of  the  throne  of  Gaul,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  to  knight  errantry,  which  they 
had  in  turn  dliandoned  for  the  tranquil  and  tern* 
perate  life  they  were  then  enjoying.  They  thought 
it  necessary,  however,  to  make  an  apology  for 
their  meagre  and  squalid  appearance,  which  they 
attributed  to  the  want  of  provisions,  '^  car  nous 
mangeons  si  pourement  en  cestuy  lieu,  ou  vous 
nous  voyez,  que  a  grant  peine  ea  pouons  nous 
soubstenir  nostre  vie." 

The  crown  which  the  Gyrons  abdicated  had 
been  usurped  by  Pharamond ;  and  their  descend* 
ant,  Gyron  the  Courteous,  had  been  compelled  to 
embrace  the  life  of  a  knight  errant.  In  the  course 
of  his  adventures  he  became  the  companion  in 
arms  of  Danayn  the  Red,. lord  of  the  castle  of 
Maloanc,  whose  wife,  the  lady  of  Maloanc,  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Britain.  This  lady 
was  enamoured  of  Gyron,  and  saw  that  she  was 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  knight ;  but  all  her 
inducements  proved  ineffectual  to  persuade  him  to 
betray  his  friend. 

At  length  Gyron  and  Danajm  proceeded  to  a 
tournament,  proclaimed  at  the  British  court,  whi- 
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ther  they  were  followed  by  the  lady  of  Malo- 
anc.    During  the  celebration  of  the'  tournament, 
Danayn  was  unexpectedly  called  home,  in  or- 
der to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  relatives, 
who  had  been  treacherously  murdered.    At  his 
departure  he  consigned  his  wife  to  the  charge  of 
G3rron,  who  was  now  distracted  by  the  new  temp- 
tations presented,  and  the  additional  claim  on  his 
honour.    While  roaming  through  a  forest,  per- 
plexed with  these  conflicting  emotions,  he  over- 
heard Messire  Lac,  as  he  is  called,  express  a  pas- 
sion for  the  lady  of  Maloanc ;  Lac  accosted  him, 
and  commenced  a  long  and  tedious  story,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he  proposed  to 
tell  another.   This  is  declined  by  Gyron,  but  is  in- 
sisted on  by  Lac, — ^'en  nomDieu,  fait  le  Chevalier, 
Je  vous  en  compteray  ung  autre.    Je  n'  en  vueil 
point  ouyr,  fait  Gyron.  Nostre  vassal,  fait  le  Che- 
valier, or  saichez  qu'  il  est  mestier  que  vous  1'  es- 
coutez ;  et  que  si  vous  ne  le  me  laissez  compter 
en  telle  maniere  que  Je  soies  courpusse,  Je  le  vous 
compteray  done  en  telle  guyse  qu'  il  ne  sera  jour 
de  vostre  vie  qu'  il  ne  vous  en  souviengne.''  Mes- 
sire Lac  accordingly  proceeds  to  tell  his  story  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.    The  object  of  these  te- 
dious narratives  was  to  detain  Gyron  till  Lac's 
arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  lady  of  Malo- 
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anc  had  been  completed.    Gyron,  however/  ul- 
timately frustrates  all  his  designs,   oyerthrows 
Lac  in  single  combat,  and  rescue^  the  lady  of 
Maloanc,  who  had  Mien  under  his  power.    "  £t 
quant  la  belle  dame  de  Maloanc,  qui  ja  avoit 
toute  sa  paour  oublie,  se  voit  toute  seule  ayec  le 
Chevalier  du  monde  qu'  elle  aymoit  le  plus,  et  - 
qui  si  preud  homme  dea  armes  estoit  qu*.  il  avoit 
tout  le  monde  passe,  et  qui  estoit  plus  beau  et 
plus  gracieulx  que  tons  les  autres  en  toutes  choses, 
elle  ne  scait  a  ceUuy  point  quelle  en  doit  dire; 
tout  le  coeur  luy  va  remnant.     Orendroit  luy 
veulteUe  parler  d'  amours,  et mainten^mt  s'  en  re- 
tient."     At  length,  when  they  had  reached  the 
side  of  a  delightful  fountain,  she  ventures  to  ask 
Gyron  if  he  be  in  love.    The  knight,  unable  long- 
er to  restrain  his  emotions,  confesses  that  she 
was  and  had  long  been  the  sole  object  of  his  ado- 
ration.    A  mutual  confession  of  a  secret,  but 
long  subsisting  attachment,  spares  the  minutiae  of 
courtship ;  and  Gyron  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  eve  of  violating  that  fidelity  to  his  friend, 
which  he  had  so  long  preserved,  when  he  fortu- 
nately casts  his  eyes^on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
where  was  inscribed  the  motto, — ^Loyault^^  pasM^ 
tout— Faulset^  honit  tout.    He  is  awakened  to 
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such  a  sense  of  his  cywn  unwoithiness,  and  of 
self'Uidignationy  by  this  inscription,  that  he  plun- 
ges the  sword  into  his  bosom.  While  lying 
wounded  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  Danayn, 
who  had  heard  some  fidse  report  of  the  infidelity 
of  his  wifb  and  his  friend,  arrives  at  the  spot,  on 
his  return  to  the  British  court.  Gyron  conceals 
the  part  which  the  lady  bore  in  the  adventure, 
and  merely  relates,  that  he  had  inflicted  the 
wound  as  a  punishment  of  his  mental  infidelity. 
The  friendship  of  Danayn,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  thus  redoubled,  and  the  wounded 
knight  is  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Maloanc. 

When  Gjrron  was  restored  to  health,  he  form- 
ed a  new  attachment  to  a  damsel,  called  Bloye, 
of  whom  he  daily  became  more  deeply  enamoured. 
With  this  lady  Danayn  also  fell  in  love,  and  secret^ 
ly  carried  her  off,  regardless  of  the  happiness  of 
his  friend,  and  unmindful  of  the  striking  example 
which  be  had  experienced  of  his  fidelity.  The 
resentment  of  Gyron  was  proportioned  to  the  in- 
jury he  had  received,  and  the  ingratitude  of  him 
by  whom  it  was  inflicted :  He  immediately  set 
out  in  quest  of  the  traitor,  and  during  a  year's 
wandering  experienced  many  perilous  and  roman- 
tic adventures,  totally  foreign  to  the  object  of  his 
search. 
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One  day,  says  the  romance,  when  the  season 
was  fair  and  clear,  as  it  might  be  in  the  end  of 
October,  it  happened  that  the  road  which  G3rron 
held  conducted  him  to  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  hill 
was  white  with  snow,  for  it  was  winter,  but  the 
plain  was  green  as  if  it  had  been  the  month  of 
May.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  in  the  plain,  and 
beneath  a  tree,  gurgled  a  fountain  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful,  and  under  that  tree  sat  a 
knight,  armed  with  hauberk  and  greaves ;  his  other 
.arms  were  near  him,  and  his.  horse  was  tied  to  the 
tree,  fiy  the  knight  sat  a  lady  so  beautiful  that 
she  was  a  miracle  to  behold ;  and  if  any  one  were 
to  ask  who  was  the  knight,  I  would  say  it  was 
Danayn  the  Red,  the  brave  knight ;  as  the  lady 
seated  before  him  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful 
Lady  Bloye,  who  had  been  so  much  beloved  by 
Gyron.' 

A  desperate  combat  ensued  between  the  knights, 
in  which  Dana3ni  was  vanquished :  G3rron  spared 
his  life,  but  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and 
departed  with  Bloye,  of  whom  he  was  more  ena- 
moured than  ever. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Bloye  engaged  in  an 
adventure  with  her  lover  Gyron  which  had  a  very 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  14. 
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unfortanate  issue^  as  they  were  both  imprisooed^ 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  period  that  they 
were  freed  by  the  valour  of  Danayn,  who  Uius 
made  some  reparation  for  the  injuries  he  had  for- 
merly inflicted  on  his  friend.  Gyron  and  his  lady, 
however,  were  a  second  time  thrown  into  confine- 
ment by  the  treachery  of  the  Knight  of  the  Tower, 
and  are  left  in  thraldom  at  the  termination  of  the 
work,  which  concludes  with  the  exploits  of  a  son 
of  Gyron  by  Bloye,  referring  the  reader  for  an 
account  of  the  deliverance  of  his  parents  to  the 
romance  of  Meliadus : — '^  Mais  quant  ils  furent 
delivrez  ne  fais  Je  point  de  mention,  pour  ce  que 
le  livre  de  Latin  se  finist  en  ceste  endroit  quant  a 
leurs  faits ;  mais  le  Romant  du  Roy  Meliadus  de 
Leonnoys  dit  la  maniere  comment  ils  furent  de- 
livrez, et  par  qui," 

The  great  fault,  however,  of  the  romance  oi 
Gyron  is,  not  that  it  terminates  too  soon,  but  that 
it  is  too  long  protracted.  It  ought  to  have  con- 
cluded with  the  overthrow  of  Dana3m  and  the  re- 
covery of  Bloye  by  Gyron ;  for  the  adventures  of 
their  son,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
romance,  are  miserably  tagged  to  the  main  sub- 
ject. Indeed  it  is  a  common  blemish  in  romances 
of  chivalry,  that  there  is  no  repose  in  them,  and 
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that  the  reader  is  led  on  from  generation  to  gene*- 
ration  after  the  principal  interest  is  exhausted. 
The  earlier  part,  however,  of  the  romance  is  un- 
commonly interesting)  and  the  style  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  the  old  fabulous  histories  of  Bri- 
tain; accordingly  it  was  extremely  popular  in 
this  country  and  France,  and  was  translated  at  an 
early  period  into  many  diferent  languages  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  the  subject  of  an  Italian  poem  of  the 
16th  century,  entitled  Girone  Cortese,  versified  in 
ottava  rima,  and  containing  24*  cantos.  This  poem 
was  written  by  the  celebrated  Alamanni,  author 
of  the  Coltivazione,  but  never  obtained  much  po« 
pularity,  owing  to  an  injudicious  imitation  of  the 
ancient  epic  poems  in  a  romantic  subject.  That 
part  of  the  romance  which  relates  to  the  adven- 
tures of  Gyron  with  the  lady  of  Maloanc,  has  been 
beautifully  versified  by  Wieland,  the  German  poet, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  Oberon. 

The  second  romance  concerning  events  prece- 
ding the  reign  of  Arthur,  to  which  I  alluded,  and 
which  exhibits  a  different  set  of  heroes  from  the 
tales  of  the  Round  Table,  is 
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which  comprehends  the  fabulous  history  of  Bri- 
tain, previous  to  the  age  of  Arthur.  It  is  the 
longest  and  best  known  romance  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  is  the  work  which  St  Palaye, 
and  similar  writers,  have  chiefly  selected  for  illus- 
trations and  proofs  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  institutions  of  chivalry. 

It  is  strange  that  Perceforest,  which  sets  all 
chronology,  geography,  and  probability  at  defi- 
ance, more  boldly  than  almost  any  other  romancei 
should  begin  with  a  prdfoimd,  and  by  no  means 
absurd,  investigation  concerning  the  topogn^hy 


'  La  tres  elegante,  delicieuse,  raelHflae,  et  tres  plaliante 
bystoire  du  tres  noble,  vlctorieaz,  et  excellentisBloie  Roy 
Perceforest  Roy  de  la  Grant  Bretaifue^  fundateur  da  Franc 
Palais  et  da  Temple  du  Souverain  Dieo ;  avec  les  merveil- 
leases  eoterprinses,  faits,  et  adventures  du  tres  belliqoeulz 
Gaddiffer  Roy  d'  Escosse,  lesqaelz  l*£mpere«r  Alexandre 
le  Grant  coaronna  Roys  soabz  son  obeissance :  en  lacqnelle 
hystoire  le  lecteur  pourra  veoir  la  source  et  decoration  de 
toute  Che?alerie,  culture  de  vraye  noblesse,  pronesses  et 
conqoestes  infinies  accomplies  des  le  temps  de  Jolios  Cesar; 
avecques  plusleurs  propbeties,  coroptes  d^amans  et  leors  di- 
▼erses  fortaoes. 
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of  Britain,  and  the  earliest  ages  of  its  history. 
Julius  Giesar,  Pliny,  Bede,  and  Solinus,  are  cited 
with  the  utmost  ostentation  of  learning. 

The  author,  however,  soon  enters  on  the  regions 
of  fiction.  That  part  of  his  work  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  geographical  disquisition,  cor- 
responds pretty  closely  with  the  fabulous  history 
ofGeo£B:ey  of  Monmouth;  he  relates  that  Brutus, 
or  Brut,'  the  son  of  Sylvius,  and  great  grandson 
of  JEneas,  having  killed  his  father  by  mischance, 
fled  to  the  states  of  a  Greek  king,  called  Pandlra- 
sus,  whose  daughter  Imogene  he  espoused.  From 
this  kingdom  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  land** 
ed  in  Albion,  since  called  Britain  from  his  name, 
and  conquered  the  whole  country  with  the  assbt- 
ance  of  Corinseus,  another  Trojan  chief  whom  he 
had  picked  up  on  his  voyage.  Most  of  the  £uro-» 
pean  nations  were  anciently  fond  of  tracing  their 
descent  from  Troy.  The  greater  part  of  them  had 
been  at  one  time  provincial  to  the  Romans ;  and 
the  Britons,  who  remained  so  long  under  their 
dominion,  may  have  imbibed  a  general  notion  of 
the  Trojan  story  from  their  conquerors.  As  Rome, 
from  becoming  the  capital  of  the  supreme  ponti£^ 
was  a  city  highly  reverenced  and  distinguished, 
and  as  the  Trojans  were  believed  to  be  its  found* 
ers,  an  emulation  gradually  arose  among  the  na* 
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tions  oi  Europe,  of  claiming  descent  from  the 
tame  respectable  origin.  Nor  were  the  monks  and 
other  ecclesiastics  (the  only  writers  and  readers 
of  the  age,)  uninterested  in  broaching  and  main* 
taining  such  an  opinion.    But,  as  to  the  story  of 
Brutus,  who  is  represented  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Britain,  in  GeoflBrey  and  Perceforest, 
and  is  the  hero  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  metrical  romances,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  invented  till  after 
the  ninth  century,  as  Nennius,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  it,  mentions  him  with  great  obscurity, 
and  seems  totally  unacquainted  with  the  British 
affiurs  which  preceded  Caesar's  invasion. 

After  the  death  of  Brutus,  die  author  of  Perce- 
forest  drags  us  through  the  history  of  his  numer- 
ous descendants.  One  of  these  monarchs  is  King 
Le3rr,  whose  story  was  first  related  of  a  Roman 
emperor  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  was  af* 
terwards  told  of  the  British  monarch,  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  G^p£Brey  of  Monmouth.  These  works 
were  the  origin  of  Shakspeare's  celebrated  trage- 
dy, which,  however,  diffm  so  far  from  tiiem  that, 
both  in  Geoffirey's  Chronicles  and  Percef<n'eBt,  the 
events  have  a  happy  conclusion,  as  Cordelia  de« 
feats  her  sisters,  and  reinstates  her  father  on  the 
throne*    From  Percdforest  the  tale  had  found  jts 
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way  into  Fabian's  Concourdance  of  Stories^  writ* 
ten  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  thence  passed 
into  various  Lamentable  ballads  of  the  death  of 
King  Leyr  and  his  three  daughters,  of  which  the 
catastrophe  probably  suggested  to  Shakspeare  the 
tragic  termination  which  he  has  given  to  his  dra- 
ma. The  story  of  King  Lear  is  also  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Warner's  Albion's 
England,  and  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  (book 
2y  canto  10,)  where,  in  conformity  with  the  ro- 
mance and  chronicle,  the  war  against  the  sisters 
has  a  successful  termination  :-— 

So  to  bb  crown  she  klm  restored  agftio, 

la  which  he  djde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld* 

Gorboduc,  who  suoceeded  to  the  crown  of  Bri- 
tain,  soon  after  the  death  of  Lear,  profited  so  little 
by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  that  he  divided 
his  realm  during  his.  life  between  his  two  sons,  Fer- 
rex  and  Porrex,  whose  bloody  history  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  jfirst  regular  English  tragedy :  it  was 
partly  written  by  Thomas  Sackville  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  was  acted  in  1561,  and  afterwards  print- 
ed in  1565,  under  the  name  of  Gorboduc.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  says  that  this  drama  climbs  to  the 
height  of  Seneca,  and  Pope  has  pronounced  the 
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much  higher  eulogy^  that  it  possesdes  ^'an  un- 
affected perspicuity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  ia 
the  numbers;  in  a  word,  that  chastity,  correct- 
ness, and  gravity  of  style^  which  are  so  essential 
to  tragedy,  and  which  all.  the  tragic  poets  who 
followed,  not  excepting  Shakspeare  himself,  either 
little  understood  or  perpetually  neglected/'  Both 
in  the  drama  and  romance,  the  princes,  between 
whom  the  kingdom  had  been  divided,  soon  fell  to 
dissension,  and  the  younger  stabbed  the  elder : 
the  mother,  who  more  dearly  loved  the  elder,  ha- 
ving killed  his  brother  in  revenge,  the  people, 
indignant  at  the  cruelty  of  the  deed,  rose  in  re- 
bellion, and  murdered  both  fisither  and  mother. 
The  nobles  then  assembled  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  rebels,  but  afterwards  became  embroiled  in  a 
civil  war,  in  which  they  and  their  issue  were  all 
slain. 
Brennus  and  Bdinus  were  the  first  monarchs 

« 

who  reigned  over  the  almost  depopulated  country. 
These  joint  sovereigns,  who,  we  are  informed,  ¥rith 
rare  historical  confusion,  were  contemporary  with 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Greece,  having  subdued  Gaul, 
besieged  and  burned  Rjome  during  the  consulship 
of  Fabius  and  Porsenna. 

At  length,  after  a  long  succession  of  princes  of 
the  family  of  Brutus,  his  race  fortunately  became 
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extinct  on  the  demise  of  King  Pyr :  daring  this 
interregnum  the  goddess  Venus  recommended  .to 
the  inhabitants  to  watdi  for  a  certiun  time  on  the 
sesHshore,  where  they  would  find  a  king  properly 
qualified  to  govern  them. 

About  this  period  Alexander  the  Great  was 
employed  in  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Parmenio,  his 
lieutenant,  slew  Gaddiffer/ goiremor  of  Galde,  a 
city  h^ween  India  and  Babylon,  who  had  impru- 
dently attacked  the  Greek  army,  on  account  of 
some  depredations  it  had  committed.  Alexan- 
der, who  was  a  generous  prince,  took  the  children 
of  Gaddiffer  under  his  protectitti,  and  in  a  great 
battle  defeated  Claurus^  who  had  seized  on  their 
territory.  Claurus  was  killed  in  the  engagem«:it^ 
9nd  his  son  Poms  taken  prisoner.  Alexander, 
hcowerer,  restored  to  the  latter  his  father's  king- 
dotay  on  condition  that  fce  should  marry  Feronas, 
al^dy  of  whom  he  knew  that  Porus  was  enamour- 
e»d.  Wires  are  also  provided  by  this  bounteous 
moparqh  for  Betis,  afterwards  called  Perceforest, 
and  his  brother  Gaddiffer,  the  two  sons  of  old 
Gaddi&r,  governor  of  Galde. 
-  The  nuptials  of  Porus  were  celebrated  in  the 
city  of  Glodofard.  About  a  league  from  this  to1(rny 
there  was  an  isla^ad  of  the  sea  called  Ciceron, 
yrkere  Venus  was  worshipped.    To  this  isle  Alex- 

VOL.  I.  X  . 
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ander  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  with  all  his  knights^ 
but  scarcely  had  they  sailed  when  a  frightful  tem- 
pest arose,  which  drove  their  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
England ;  and  a  frightful  tempest  it  must  have 
been  which  carried  a  fleet  from  the  East  Indies 
to  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Alexander  landed  with  his  barons  at  the  mo- 
ment the  inhabitants,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle 
of  Venus,  were  waiting  by  the  sea-side  to  receive 
a  king,  and  being  accordingly  entreated  to  give 
them  a  monarch,  he  crowned  Betis  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  Gaddiffer  of  Scotland.  The  Macedonian 
hero  solemnized  their  coronation  by  the  institution 
of  tournaments,  of  which  the  intention  was  to  re- 
novate the  ancient  valour  of  Britons,  who,  even 
in  that  early  age,  were  suspected  of  degenerating 
from  their  forefathers.  These  spectacles,  which 
were  attended  by  all  the  ladies  and  knights  of  the 
surrounding  country,  are  described  at  full  length. 

After  the  tournaments  were  concluded,  King 
Betis  conceived  the  project  of  constructing  a  pa- 
lace from  the  wood  of  the  forest  of  Glar,  which 
enchanters  defended  by  the  most  formidable  in- 
cantations. Betis  accordingly  set  out  on  this  ex- 
pedition, and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  in  the 
forest  without  experiencing  any  adventures.  At 
length  he  catne  to  a  fountain,  where  stood  an  image 
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with  an  ivory  horn,  which  the  statue  sounded  on 
his  approach.  On  this  warning,  the  magician 
Darnant,  the  inhabitant  and  guardian  of  the  grove^ 
issued  forth  in  knightly  armour.  A  combat  en- 
sued, and  Darnant  being  defeated,  fled  away.  Be- 
tis,  in  the  pursuit,  met  with  enchanted  rivers  and  . 
other  obstacles,  raised  by  the  power  of  inagic. 
He  at  last  overtook  Darnant  at  the  gate  of  a  de- 
lightfiil  castle,  but,  when  about  to  slay  him,  the 
sorcerer  changed  himself  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  beautiful  Idorus,  the  wife  of  Betis.  The  king 
then  embraced  him  with  transport,  but  received  a 
wound  in  return,  on  which  he  instantly  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  magician.'  The  enchantments  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  Betis,  on  account  of  this  ex- 
ploit, acquired  the  name  of  Perceforest.  But  the 
wood  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  the 
forest  of  Darnant.  We  are  told  in  the  romance  of 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  that  Merlin  was*  confined  by  his 
mistress  in  the  forest  of  Darnant,  **  qui  marchoita 
la  mer  de  Cornouailles  et  a  la  mer  de  Sorelloys." 
The  idea  of  this  forest  may  have  arisen  from  that  of 
Marseilles,  in  the  Fharsalia,  which  was  hewn  down 
by  Caesar,  and  may  in  turn  have  suggested  the 
enchanted  wood  to  Tasso.    Like  Rinaldo^  Betis 

•       • 

>  See  -Appendix,  No.  15* 
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sunDounts  the  obstacles  presented  by  necromancy 
to  his  design.  As  the  resolution  of  the  Italian 
hero  is  for  a  moment  shaken  by  a  demon  from 
the  treOy  assuming  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
Armida;  so  jdie  king  of  Engird  is  about  to  save 
the  chief  magician^  yufho  had  clothed  himself  with 
the  form  of  tjie  fair  Idorus. 

The  labours  oi  Percefprest  weiie  not  completed 
by  the  death  pf  Darnant,  as  he  h^d  many  combats 
to  sustain  with  the  son  and  brothers  pf  that  ^i- 
chanter.  Alexander,  surprised  at  his  delay  in 
returning  from  the  forest,  0et  out  in  quest  of  him : 
on  his  way  he  encOunter^i  the  family  of  Darnant, 
and  carried  on  a  long  intrigue  with  SibiUe,  the 
l^dy  of  the  Lake  in  those  d$ys>  from  which  amour 
sprung  the  ancestor  of  ^le  renot^ed  Arthur. 

After  the  termination  of  a  long  war  9gQJnBt  the 
posterity  of  DarHant,  of  which  the  siege  of  Male- 
branche  is  the  leading  incident,  tournaments  were 
exhibited  by  the  knights  of  a  new  order  of  chi- 
valry, instituted  by  Alexander  and  Perceforest. 
These. were  attended  by  the  hermit  Perg^mon, 
who  bad  been  a  companion  of  ^rut;  and  seems  to 
have  lived  through  the  intervening  centuries  for 
no  end  but  to  be  present  at  these  tiresome  spec- 
tacles. The  tournaments  being  concluded,  Alex- 
ander, whom  ive  have  hitherto  seen  acting  so  con- 
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jq>icuoiui  a  part  in  this  romance,  set  off  for  Baby- 
lon. The  Macedonian  monarch  was  introduced 
into  many  other  tales  of  chivalry ;  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  romantic  decoration  to  a  fabulous 
account  of  bis  conquests,  which  wa^  compiled 
from  eastern  fictions  by  Simeon  Seth,  but  passed 
under  the  name  of  Callisthenes,  and  was  translated 
into  ahnoi9t  lUl  the  langUf^ies  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages. 

About  the  time  that  Akgcander  returned  to 
Asia,  Gaddiffer,  the  brother  of  Perceforc^t,  went 
to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  o£  Scotland,  of 
which  country  there  is  more  said  inijifs  w6rk  than 
in  any  otb^  romance  of  chivalry.  After  QBAdkS&t 
arrived  in  Scotland,  he  proceeded  on  an  excursion 
through  his  ddminions,  for  the  sake  of  dispensing 
justice  and  reforming  the  savage  mJEmners  of  his 
subjects;  and  the  king  and  his  courtiers^  says 
die  romance,  entered  on  the  deserts  of  Scotland, 
sind  travelled  two  days  without  seeing  town,  cas- 
tie,  or  humaki  being.  At  length  they  came  to  a 
delightful  meadow,  through  which  a  fine  river 
flowed.  The  king  regretted  that  this  district  was 
so  thinly  peopled,  but  at  length  perceived  some 
tame  cows,  and  children  often  or  twelve  years  of 
age  running  amongst  them.  The  knight  Estonne 
seized  one  of  jdiese  tender  savages,  who,  like  her 
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companions)  was  clothed  with  a  sheep  skin^  but: 
proved  to  be  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  She 
was  extremely  handsome,  but  much  more  remark- 
able for  beauty  than  good  manners ;  for,  on  look- 
ing down,  the  knight  perceived  that  his  fair  pri- 
soner was  gratifying  either  her  hunger  or  resent- 
ment, by  demolishing  the  neck  of  his  courser. 
She  also  spoke  such  bad  Greek,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  comprehend  her  verbal  communica- 
tions, though  accompanied  by  gestures  unusually 
energetic. 

After  Gaddiffer  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
amend  the  unpolished  &shions  of  his  infant  king- 
dom, the  incidents  related  have  but  a  very  remote 
connection  with  his  history,  or  that  of  his  brother 
Perceforest,  the  titular  hero  of  the  romance* 
Every  thing  hke  unity  of  action  is  disregarded, 
and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  in- 
sulated adventures  of  individual  knights.  A  great 
proportion  of  these  is  attributed  to  Estonne,  lord 
of  the  Scotch  deserts.  This  great  landed  proprie- 
tor was  in  the  good  graces  of  a  spirit  called  Ze- 
phyr,  who,  assuming  a  variety  of  shapes,  carried 
his  favourite  wherever  he  desired.  Estonne,  at 
length,  while  dozing  by  an  enchanted  fountain, 
was  murdered  by  Bruyant  Without  Faith.  His 
death  was  revenged  by  his  son  PasselioQ>  whpfe 
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adyentures  are  the  most  entertaining  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  romance ;  when  only  two  years  old  he 
became  a  paragon  of  chivalry,  and  not  long  after* 
was  carried,  by  a  spirit,  around  Tartarus,  in  a 
manner  which  may  have  suggested  some  of  the. 
scenes  in  the  Comedia  of  Dante. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  romance,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caestt*. 
This  chief  had  landed  on  a  former  occasion,  but 
had  been  worsted  in  single  combat  by  the  British 
knight  Lyonnel ;  his  second  attempt  was  more  sue* 
cessful,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  wife  of  Be- 
thides,  son  of  Perceforest,  a  lady  to  whom  the  au- 
thor assigns  an  intrigue  with  Luces,  a  Roman  se- 
nator. All  the  knights  of  E^ritain  were  destroyed 
in  a  great  battle.  Their  bodies  are  indeed  still 
preserved  in  Aran,  an  Irish  island,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  such  that  nothing  can  decay ;  but  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  new  race  of  heroes  fill  up  the  romance. 
Of  these  the  chief  is  Gallifer,  grandson  of  old 
Gaddifier,  king  of  Scotland,  who  experienced  innu- 
merable adyentures  in  his  pursuit  of  the  lady  with 
two  dragons.  He  also  put  an  end  to  the  enchant- 
ments at  the  tomb  of  Damant,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  evil  spirits  in 
Great  Britain.  At  length  having  delivered  his, 
country  from  the  anarchy  in  which  it  was  left  by 
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the  RoKtfaii9»  be  was  acknowledged  as  soreretga. 
of  BritaiPy  but  dtd.no(  long  enjoy  tU^- exaltation, 
as  b^  was  expelled  by  Scapiol,  a  Genuan  knight, 
who  usurped  the  throne.  .  Olofer,  one  of  the  de* 
posed  monarch's  sons,  became  a  great  fisivourite 
of  the  new  king ;  the  other,  named  GaUafer,  re- 
tired to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  at  first  studi- 
ed astronomy,  and  afterwards  founded  a  new  so- 
vereignty. 

In  this  kingdom  the  royat  astronomer  was  visit- 
ed and  conv^ted  by  Alain,,  a  Christian  (fisciple, 
who  persuaded  him  to  change  his  heathenish  name 
of  Gallafer  into  Ar&ran.  He  soon  after  resigned 
his  crown  to  Josue,  Alain's  brother,  and  proceed- 
ed to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  ancestors,  Perce- 
^rest  and  Gaddiffer,  who,  the  reader  will  foe  sur- 
pri^ecl  to  h^r,  were  yet  in  existence,  and  residing 
in  the  inland  of  Life  (6iq>posed  Wight.)  Percefo- 
rest  had  bcien  severely  handled  in  the  wars  with 
the  Romans;  be  had.  receivdl  twehre  mortal 
wounds  oTix  the  head ;  he  had  left  his  right  hand 
qn  the  field  of  battle ;  the  other  hung  by  a  fibre ;  ' 
his  belly  was  laid  open  m  four  places,  and  he  was 
lame  of  his  left  foot.  In  this  fractional  state  he 
had  passed  inta  the  island  of  Life,  where  he  .was 
joined  by  his  brother  Gaddiffer,  and  afterwards  by 
the  deposed  Gallifer.    On  landing  on  this  island, 
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Ejag'Aziura&  bdi6ld  a  temple,  and,  looking  in, 
parceived  a' group  of  worshippers  before  the  altar. 
Tbey  wei^e  clothed  in  sheep's-skina;  their  hair, 
whitei^  tium  snow,  dedceiided  to  their  heels ;  their 
beardu  covered  their  breasts,  and  thence  extend- 
ed to  their  knees.    These  antiques  consisted  of 
Dardandn,  who  had  ccfene  to  Britain  soon  after 
Brut ;  Gad^ffer,  witli  his  queen ;  Gallifer,  and 
the  relics  of  Perceforest.    King  Arfaran  having 
given  them  an  abridgement  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Old  and  New. Testament,  they  expressed  a 
great  desire  .of  deadi.    For  this  special  purpose 
they  departed  from  the  ide  of  Life,  and  arrived  on 
a  shore  where  five  monuments  had  spontaneously 
wnBea  for  their  acconuaodadon.    Dardanon,  as 
the  oldest,  is  honoured  with  sepulchral  prece- 
dence, and  the  rest  follow  according  to  seniority. 
These  ibonumwtits  may  have  suggested  to  Tasso^ 
the  self-formed  sefHilchre  which  rose  to  receive 
the  body  of  Sueno  (Gems.  Lib.  c  8 ;)  and  that 
which  in  his  Rinaldo  miraculously  enclosed  the 
Knight  of  the  Tomb  (c  7.). 

In  this  romance  the  concluding  incident  of  the 
tombs  is  indeed  abundantly  ludicrous,  but  it  has 
been  rendered  impifessive  by  description.  Nothing 
can  be  bettar  painted  than  the  voyage  from  the 
isle  of  Life,  and  arrival  at  the  unknown  solitary 
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shore;  the  mysterious  voice  directing  where  to~ 
proceed ;  the  midnight  joumej^through  the  wood ; 
the  five  monuments  rising  under  the  light  of  the 
moon ;  the  gradual  decay  of  the  venerable  band, 
and  the  voluntary  resignation  of  their  brei^  into 
the  hands  of  their  Creator. 

Indeed,  ludicrous  incident  and  beautiRil  de- 
scription form  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
work.  I  know  no  romance  of  chivalry  which  more- 
abounds  in  the  beauties  and  faults  of  that  species 
of  composition  ;  all  unity  of  action,  probability,, 
and  chronological  accuracy  are  laid  aside ;  but 
there  is  an  endless  variety  of  enchantments,  and 
a  wonderful  luxuriance  of  description. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  the  romances 
concerning  the  early  history  of  Great  Britain,  with, 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  marvellous  embel- 
lishments. Thus  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  two 
works  more  completely  di^rent  than  Perceforesf 
and  Meliadus,  of  which  we  have  formerly  given  an 
account.  The  latter  is  almost  entirely  filled  with 
descriptions  of  battles  and  tournaments,  and  is 
adorned  with  no  supernatural  ornaments.  Per- 
ceforest,  on  the  other  hand,  abounds  with  evil 
spirits,  fairies,  enchanters,  and  all  those  specious 
wonders  which  constitute  the  soul  of  romance. 
Dreams,  too,  and  visions,  which  we  have  seea 
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wete  BO  much  used  by  Heliodorusy  Tatius,  &c., 
and  80  little  in  the<other  romances  of  chivalryy. 
are  common  in  Perceforest. 

¥tom  the  endless  variety  oi  enchantments  it 
contains,  this  romance  is,  perhi^s  the  most  en- 
tertaining, and  has  become  the  most  popular  of 
the  class  with  which  it  has  been  ranged.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  information  it  comprehends  con- 
cerning the  manners  of  the  period  in  which  it  was. 
written,  especially  the  solemnities  observed  at 
tournaments,  and  the  costume  of  our  ancestors,  it 
is  also  the  most  instructive,  and  has  been  chosen 
as  a  text-book  by  M.  de  Sainte  Palaye,  and  other 
enquirers  into  the  history  and  habits  of  the  mid-, 
die  ages.  It  is  said  that  Perceforest  ivas  one  of 
the  books  which  Charles  IX.,  during  his  educa- 
tion, chiefly  busied  himself  in  reading ;  and  that  to 
this  study  he  was  enjoined  (I  cannot  discover  with 
what  view)  by  his  mother  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Mr  Warton  informs  us  that  Perceforest  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  verse  about  the  year  12^.  It  iS' 
difficult  to  say  precisely  at  what  time  it  was  redu-. 
ced  to  prose,  but  it  was  probably  subsequent  to  the . 
annexation  of  Dauphiny  to  the  crown  of  France^, 
as  the  son  of  the  King  of  Galles  (Wales)  is  called 
the  dauphin,  which,  I  think>  also  proves  that  the' 
author  was  a  Frenchman.    With  regard  to  his 
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name  I  oaanot  gire  ev€A  ihe  iaoonBistent  informa- 
tion which  I  have  collectodcQBoefning  the  other 
writers  of  romance.  There  is  nothing  said  en  this 
subject  in  th^  preface^  which  is. merely  an  address 
to  the  French  nobility^  loaded  with  extravagant 
compliments,  and  containing  a  summary  of  the 
whole.  The  audmr  just. hints  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed the  incidents,  contained  in  Ferceforesty 
from  a  preceding  work.  It  is  in  the  second  chap 
ter  that  the  fabulous  story  of  its  origin  is  relatedt 
We  are  there  told  that  Philip,  Count  of  Hainault, 
attended  the  dali^ter  oi  the  King  of  Ftrance  to 
Englimd,  in  ord^  to  be  present  at  her  nuptials 
with  Ed^rwrdf  which.were  cdebrated  in  1286«  Du« 
ring  the  count's  residence  in  £kigland,  he  went  (Hi 
aa  excursion  to  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdoin, 
and  arrived  one  day  at  a  monastery,  situated  oa 
the  banks,  of  the  Humber.  The  abbot  recdved 
him  n^ith  much  pditeness,  and  conducted  liiin 
through  die  apartments  of  the  convent. ,  Am<mg 
other  places  they  entered  an  old  tower,  which 
was  then  repairing,  #here  the  abbot  pointcfd  out 
a  vault  in  the.  deep  wails,  which  had  lately  been 
discovered  by  the  workmen.  He  informed  his 
guest  that  in  this  vault  there  had  been  found  an 
old  chronicle  which  no  one  couldread,  till  a  Greek 
Clerc  having  come  to  study  philosophy  in  this 
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country,  translated  it  from  the  Greek  into  the  La- 
tin language.  The  count  insisted  on  having  a  loan 
of  the  Latin  version ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
territories,  took  it  with  him  to  Hainauk,  where  it 
was  copied.  We  are  farther  told  in  the  course  qf 
the  work,  that  the  first  part  of  this  MS.  was  origi-* 
nally  written  by  Cressus,  maitre  d'  hotel  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  To  Cressus  the  knights  every  year 
related  their  eieploits  on  oath.  He  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  make  a  compilation,  which  was  preserved 
by  Faustounet,  a  minstrel,  and  read  by  bis  son 
Pousson  at  the  coronation  of  King  Gallafer.  Wilh 
tins  recital  the  court  were  so  much  de%hted,  that 
Pousson  was  commlmded  by  the  king  to  continue 
the  adventures- of  the  knights  of  his  own  period, 
and  his  labours  accordingly  formed  the  last  part 
^  the  romance  of  Berceforest. 

llie  whole  work  occupies  three  volumes  folio, 
which  were  first  printed  in  1528,  Gallyot  du  Frb, 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the  same  (rface  in  15Si. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are 
two  romances  which  recount  erents  subsequent 
to  those  concerning  Arthur  or  his  knig}its^— Ar^ 
tns  de  la  Bretagne,  and  Cleriadus,  both  of  which 
taiay  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  tho'fabulous 
history  of  the  Round  Table.  The  authors  of  these 
works  do  not  fix  the  period  in  which  these  tw^ 
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descendants  of  the  great  Arthur  flourished ;  but 
the  romances  themselves  have  no  doubt  been 
composed  at  a  date  much  posterior  to  Lancelot 
or  Tristan. 


ARTUS  DE  LA  BRETAGNE> 

which,  I  think,  is  the  eariiest  of  the  two,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  authors  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  Ro- 
mans, to  have  been  written  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  who  died  in  1422.P— 
First,  because  the  decorations  given  to  the  knights 
and  heroines  are  the  same  with  those  which  were 
in  fashion  while  Charles  swayed  the  sceptre  ;.and, 
jsecondly,  because  the  language  is  nearly  of  the 
same  antiquity  with  that  of  FrcHSsard,  who  lived  - 
in  the  time  of  that  monarch.    In  the  court  of  his 
queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  it  is  said,  splendour  and 
gallantry  reigned  in  spite  of  disorder  and  proscrip- 
tion.— Festivals  and  tournaments  were  revived  by 
lier  to  amuse  the  clouded  mind  of  her  husband, 
or  occupy  his  attention  when  gleams  of  reason 
disclosed  to  him  the  miseries  of  his  kingdom. — 
These  exhibitions  served  to  relume  that  romantic 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  blazed  with  so  much 
lustre  in  the  better  ages  of  fiance,  and  which  was 
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not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  its  unfortuniate 
monarch. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  too  early  a  date  has 
been  assigned  to  this  as  to  most  other  romances 
of  chivalry  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  written  till  some  years  after  the 
acciession  of  Charles  VIII.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1483.  The  subject  of  the  romance  is 
the  adventures  of  a  duke  of  Britany,  and  the  dis* 
grace  of  Peronna,  an  Austrian  princess,  whose 
aUiance  having  been  solicited,  was  finally  rejected 
by  the  heir  to  that  dukedom,  under  circumstances 
by  no  means  creditable  to  the  lady,  after  she  had 
arrived  at  his  court.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  14^9,  the  French  council  determined  to  send 
back  the  princess  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter 
of  Maximilian,  to  whom  the  young  monarch  had 
been  long  betr<Hhed,  and  who  had  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  she  bore  the  title  of  Madame  la  Dauphine. 
At  the  same  time  the  council  resolved  to  demand 
Anne  of  Britany  in  her  place,  and  the  nuptials  by 
which  that  last  great  fief  was  united  to  the  domi- 
nions of  France,  were  celebrated  in  1491.  Now 
the  romance  of  Arthur  of  Britany  was  first  print- 
ed in  1493,  and  I  have  little  doubt  was  written 
immediately  before  its  publication,  during  these 
donportant  transactions  at  the  court  of  France,  in 
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order  to  compliment  the  new  queen  by  celebra-*' 
ting  the  exploits  of  her  ancestors,  and  recording 
the  disgrace  of  her  rival.  The  langtiage  of  the 
romance,  I  confess,  app^an  somewhat  too  ancient 
for  the  close  of  the  15th  century ;  but  it  was  natn<> 
tal  for  an  author  of  romance  and  diivalry,  rather 
to  adopt  the  phraseology  iddch  was  falling  into 
disuse,  than  to  affect  a  style  whieh  haid  veoently 
cmne  into  vogue. 

The  distinguished  part  which  Aime  of  Brttany 
performed  on  the  political  theatre  it|f  France,  du« 
ring  the  reigns  o^  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.^ 
to  whom  she  was  successively  united;  and  the 
great  popularity  of  hef  ^jmradtery  may  have  con« 
tributed  to  the  circulation  of  Aftus  de.la  Bre- 
tagne,  of  which  there  were  three  odidons  nibse^ 
^uent  to  that  in  1493 ;  one  in  4to,  1502 ;  a  se^ 
cond  in  1539,  and  the  last  in  1584. 
•  This  romance  comprehends  the  adventures  of 
Arthur,  son  of  John  duke  of  Britany,  who  was  de^ 
Scended  from  the  celebrated  Lancelot  du  Lac  A 
renowned  knight,  called  Gouveniau  frdm  his  em^ 
ployment,  was  appointed  tutor  to  this  yoimg 
prince.  One  day,  while  engaged  in  the  plei^ 
sures  of  the  chase,  the  preceptor  and  hik  piqpil 
being  separated  from  their  party  in  a  forest,  ar- 
rive at  a  cottage,  where  an  elderiy  lady,  wliose 

■      10 
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husband  had  been  once  a  powerful  baron,  resided 
with  her  daughter  Jeannette.  Arthur  is  enchant- 
ed with  jthe  beauty  of  the  damsel,  bestows  on  her 
the  revenues  of  the  spot,  and  often  repeats  his 
visit.' 

The  mother  of  Arthur,  i^Qraid,  from  his  frequent 
absence,  that  he  is  about  %o  be  betrayed  into  an 
alliance  unsuitable  to  his  birth,  proposes  to  the 
duke  to  demand  Perona,  daughter  of  the  duchess 
of  Austria,  in  marriage  for  their  son.  This  young 
lady  possessed  but  an  indifferent  reputation,  and 
the  duke  for  some  time  declines  the  connection, 
but  is  at  last  forced  to  consent  to  the  wishes  of 
his  wife.  The  seneschal  is  sent  as  a  proxy,  and 
Perooa,  who  had  cogent  reasons  to  accelerate  her 
nuptiab,  arrives  soon  after  with  great  ceremony 
at  Nantes. 

During  the  preparations  for  his  marriage,  Ar- 
thur continues  to  frequ^it  the  cottage.  He  finds 
Jeannette  less  troubled  than  he  expected  by  the 
news  of  his  approaching  nuptials ;  she  merely  in- 
forms him,  that  she  also  was  about  to  be  united, 
that  ber  intended  husband  resembled  Arthur  in 
form,  and  was  matchless  in  nobility,  and  power. 

ThefEie  amlHgnous  expreiAions  of  Jeannette,  an4 

:    .*  See  Appendix,  No.  16. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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Iter  ftppar^t  indiferenoe»  are  iKMH>imtedfiir  in  the 
following  manner :— ^During  ihe  pnyaratians  fet 
fhe  marriage,  Lucca,  the  mother  of  Perona,  bad 
been  in  aorae  tribalationy  as  she  was  aware  of  the 
backsltding  of  her  daughter.  Ancel,  one  of  her 
knights,  for  he  too  was  in  the  seciet,  suggests  to 
Ihe  Austrian  tooilj  a  stratagem  simikr  to  that 
which  for  some  time  preserved  the  ftme  of  Yseult 
of  ComwaU.  He  explains  that  thcare  is  a  dasasel 
in  the  neighboiifhbod  called  Jeenaette,  whose  mo- 
ther might  be  bribed  to  lend  her  daiq;hter  as  a 
sobstitttte  for  Percma  tiH  Arthur  should  feH  asleep, 
after  which  the  princess  could  occupy  the  place 
that  was  allotted  her  without  haaard  of  detectiim* 

In  pursuit  of  this  spectdatidn  Aacel  proceeds  to 
die  cottf^e.  He  finds  ^  mother  little  exposed 
to  engage  in  this  sort  of  traffic ;  but  Jeamiette 
overpowers  all  scruples  uy  a  torrent  of  argument, 
which  may  have  been  sala^ctory  to  herself  on  the 
score  of  her  future  intentions,  but  c^rtalB^f  pos- 
sessed very  little  plausibility  for  the  comriction  of 
others. 

The  nuptials  of  Arthur  asid  Perona  are  solemn- 
ized, and  Jeannette  perftmns  the  part  she  had 
chosen.  It  seems  to'  hare  been  the  ciatom  in 
Britany  that  on  the  night  after  a  marriage  the 
husband  should  present  his  wife  with  a  ring  and 
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aee  of  cbwry.  Jeannette  does  not  ne^ect  to  de^ 
Biand  the  perfimnance  of  this  ceremony,  hoping 
that  she  w91  thus  be  entitled  to  assert  claims  to 
Arthur  as  her  husband.  Fortified  with  these  cre^ 
dendals,  she  readUy  resigns  her  place  to  Perona 
when  the  opportunity  is  presented. 

Arthur  next  morning  pays  a  visit  to  Jeannette^ 
wfio  produces  the  ring ;  and  at  the  same  time  give* 
him  some  insight  into  the  character  of  Perona.- 
This  lady  is  also  a  good  deal  nonplnst  on  b^ng 
asked  by  the  duke  to  show  him  the  act  of  dowry. 
Gkmvemau,  who  had  been  at  the  cottage  with  Ar- 
thur on  his  last  visit,  reveals  the  whole  story  on 
his  return.  Jeannette  is  confronted  with  the  Aus- 
trian fiuidly,  and  Perona  is  utterly  disgraced.  Luc- 
ca leaves  the  court  with  her  daughter,  and  when 
lliey  came  to  the  fields  the  mother  began  to  la* 
ment,  and  Perona  was  so  much  grieved  that  she 
died ;  at  which,  says  the  romance,  Arthur  and  Mi 
court  had  great  joy,  and  Jeannette  above  aU  the 
I'est. 

Now  Arthur  remained  with  Jeannette  four  year» 
in  his  fiither's  court.  At  the  ^nd  cS  this  period  he 
has  a  dream,  in  which  Florence,  his  predestined 
consort,  appears  to  him,  and  his  other  adventiffeB 
are  very  clearly  portrayed  by  a  vision  of  edglcB 
and  griffins.    Arthur  is  induced  by  this  dream  to 
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ask  leave  of  bis  fiither  to  travel  ui  quest  of  his  fu-* 
ture  mistress.  This  being  granted,  he  sets  out 
with  his  cousin  Hector,  son  of  the  Count  of  Blois, 
Gouirernau,  and  a  squire. 

At  this  time  a  king  called  Emendus  reigned  in 
Soroioisy  an  empire  little  known  in  modem  geo- 
graphy, but  which  the  romance  declares  to  be 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia.  This  mo* 
narch  had, four  vassal  kings,  who  ruled  over  the 
uncouth  lands  of  Normal,  Valfondee,  ^c,  and  a 
queen  palled  Fenioe»,who  possessed  the  contigu- 
ous territories  of  Constantinople  and  Denmark. 
On  one  oGcasi<m  the  royal  pair  held  their  court  at 
Corinth,  and  gave  a  grand  festival  to  their  peers, 
at  which  the  queen  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
king.  It  would  appear  that  her  majesty  had  in- 
tended to  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  .forth  in 
presence  of  her  court,  but  the  king  of  Yrcania  ha* 
ving  looked  at  her,  declared  she  must  instantly  r&r 
tire  to  the  place  where  the  king  wished  her  to  be 
confined.  A  discussion  arose  at  table  concerning 
the  most  suitable  situation.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termmed  that  the  cai^tle  of  the  Black  Gate  (Porte 
Noire,)  lying  on  the  Perilous  Mount,  guarded  by 
evenly  species  of  monster,  and  surrounded  by  a  ri- 
ver, abounding  in  all  .sorts  of  vermin,  would  be  the 
most  conmiodious  spot  for  the  ensuing  parturition. 
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Another  advantage  of  this  situation  was,  that  the 
castle  belonged  to  a  ftdtj  called  Proserpine,  wlio,- 
if  duly  propitiated,  might  bestow  a  number  of  fine 
qualities  on  the  infant.  The  daughter  to  whom 
the  queen  gives  birth  receives  the  name  of  Flo-* 
rence.  She  is  educated  with  Stephen,  son  to  the 
king  of  Valfonde^,  and  proves,  when  she  grows 
up,  a  miracle  of  beauty. 

The  great  object  of  Arthur  is  the  quest  of  diis 
incomparable  princess;  but  he  is  frequently  di- 
verted from  his  chief  design  by  the  enticements 
held  out  to  him  in  the  destruction  of  monsters  and 
giants.  His  exploits,  however,  principally  consist  * 
in  disenchanting  castles,  one  of  which  is  the  Porte 
Noire,  the  birth-place  of  Florence,  where  an  image, 
holding  a  hat  which  it  was  foredoomed  to  place 
on  the  head  of  the  destined  husband  of  Florence, 
had  been  in  attendance  from  time  immemorial. 
But  the  period  of  this  inauguration  was  not  yet 
arrived.    Arthur  liad  still  to  encounter 


fierce  facM  threatening  wars, 


Gianti  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise* 

In  these  exploits  heis  neither  assisted  by  Hector  of 
Kois,  whom  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had 
fnarried  to  the  countess  of  Brueil,.  a  lady  whom  he 
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had  freed  from  her  enemies,  nor  does  Gouvemau 
attend  him  in  many  of  his  expeditions,  but  expe^ 
riences  sepaDitey  though  similar^  adventures.  He 
is  frequently  enabled,  however,  to  track  Arthur  by 
the  carcases  he  finds  on  the  roads ;  and  he  walked, 
says  the  romance^  till  be  saw  ten  robbers  lying 
slain;  then  Gouvemau  said  to  Jaquet,  My  lord 
has  been  here^(c.  57)« 

But  Arthur  occasionally  meets  with  a  di&rent 
species  of  allurement  from  that  presented  in  an  in- 
tercourse with  giants  and  monsters.  Proserpine, 
the  protecting  fairy  of  Florence,  in  order  to  try  his 
'  fidelity  to  her  prcitegei^  risks  ter  own  honour  by 
throwing  herself  in  his  way  at  the  firat  of  an  oak 
in  a  forest  he  was  traversii^;.  Nor  is  this  vigilant 
&iry  satisfied  with  one  experiment.  She  contrives 
a  plot  by  which  Arthur  comes  to  her  palace,  where 
her  own  blandishmentt  being  .again  resisted,  she 
employB  one  of  her  damsds,  who  is  treated  with  an 
indifference  as  satisfactory  to  J^oserpine  as  pro* 
voking  to  the  damsel,  who  did  not  feel  the  same 
interest  as  the  fairy  in  this  triumph  of  constancy. 

Florence,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ea^osed  to  si- 
milar difficulties.  The  emperor  of  India  had  de- 
manded h^  in  marriage,  and  had  lately  arrived  at 
her  Other's  court  to  prosecute  his  suit  in  person. 
This  alliance  was  as  acceptable  to  King  Emendus 


as  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  party  chiefly  interest* 
ed.  Matters^  however,  having  come  to  a  criftis> 
Florence  is  obliged  to  request  that  the  celebration 
of  her  nuptials  be  deferred  till  a  splendid  touma* 
ment  is  proclaimed^  the  &me  of  which  she  trusts 
will  lead  Arthur  to  court ;  for  of  his  approach  and 
attachment  she  had  been  apprized  by  her  confi* 
dant  Stephen,  who  had  met  with  him  at  Porte 
Noire  and  other  places. 

Arthur,  according  to  e^pectatiim,  appears  at 
the  tournament,  and  Florence  obtains  an  inter* 
view  with  him,  by  the  intctrvention  of  Stephen,  or 
the  Master,  as  he  is  genially  called. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  tournaments  Arthur 
greatly  distinguishes  himself,  and  Florence,  in  or- 
der that  her  lover  might  not  be  esdiausted  with 
two  days  continued  exertion,  feigns  sickness  on 
the  following  morning,  and  requests  that  the  tour- 
nament be  delayed.  <^  Aura  elle  ce  meschef,"  says 
Emendus,  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  daugh- 
ter, '<  Je  serois  courrouc^  si  elle  se  mouroit  sans 
hoir  de  son  corps."  (c.  63.)  Tins  paternal  mo- 
narch is  conducted  to  the  chamber  of  Florence 
by  Stephen,  who  there  commences  a  harangue, 
which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  mana- 
ging sick  prmcesses  in  those  times.  '<  My  lady, 
God  to-day  has  d<me  you  great  honour.    Never 
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were  there  so  many  people  aasembled  by  the  sick- 
ness of  a  prmoess  as  there  are  to  visit  you ;  for 
here  is  an  emperor,  ten  kings,  thirty  dukes,  and 
the  whole  chivahy  of  the  sovereign  of  India." 

But  in  this  chamber  there  was  somlething  still 
more  important  than  all  this  blaze  of  qualify.  In 
a  comer  of  the  room  stood  the  image  with  the  hat, 
which  Stephen,  who  dabbled  in  magic,  had  lately 
smuggled  from  Porte  Noire  by  a  stroke  of  necro* 
mancy.  The  company  assembled  are  informed  that 
the  person  on  whom  this  statue  confers  the  hat 
will  be  acknowledged  as  the  husband  of  Flor^ce. 
The  emperor  of  India  first  presents  himself^  but 
the  image  continues  motionless.  <  To  the  vassal 
kings  of  Emendus  it  is  equally  impropitious ;  till 
at  length  Arthur  approaching  recdves  the  token 
that  was  reserved  for  him. 

In  spite  of  this  unequivocal  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  image,  Emendus  still  persists  in  his 
intention  of  bestowing  his  daughter  on  the  empe- 
ror of  India.  This  resolution  compels  Florence  to 
fly  to  the  Porte  Noire,  accompanied  by  the  kings 
and  knights  who  were  friendly  to  her  cause ;  while 
the  fairy  Proserpine,  who  exactly  resembled  her 
in  figure,  occupies  her  place  at  court.  The  impos- 
ture, however,  being  at  length  detected,  Florence 
is  besieged  in  Porte  Noire  by  her  father  and  the 
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emperdf  <ff  India  with  immense  atmies.  During 
the  siege,  Proserpine  is  observed  by  the  lattefr  fly- 
ing from  the  castle.  As  she  had  assumed  the  shape 
of  florence,  he  overtakes  her,  and  extorts  a  pro* 
mise  of  marriage.  Then,  having  assured  her  of 
his  protection,  he  conducts  her  to  Emendos,  who, 
on  her  entrance,  salutes  her  with  his  foot.  This 
commentary  on  her  returning  obedience  not  be- 
ing relished  by  the  emperor,  a  squabble  arises 
between  the  monarchs,  during  which  Proserpine 
disappears,  and  the  emperor  soon  after  retires  to 
his  own  country. 

The  night  succeeding  his  depaHure,  Stephen 
throws  the  whole  army  of  Emendus  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  five 
knights,  conveys  the  king,  while  in  bed,  to  Porte 
Noire.  By  this  tridk  of  legerdemain  he  is  obliged, 
when  he  awakes,  to  give  his  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage  with  Arthur.  Previous  to  their 
union  that  prince  pap  a  visit  to  Britany,  where  he 
has  rather  an  awkward  interview  with  Jeannette. 
On  his  return  to  Porte  Noire,  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  peers  of  France,  the  duke  and 
duchess,  and  also  Jeannette,  whose  presence  was 
certainly  superfluous.  Stephen  on  the  journey  in- 
forms Arthur,  that  he  had  discovered  by  his  books 
that  Florence  had  left  Porte  Noire,  and  was  now 
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besieged  in  the  While  Tower  by  the  emperor  of 
India,  who  had  retomed  to  the  war.    Arthur  is 
advised  to  proceed  thither  with  his  host,  but  he 
determines  on  a  phn  of  action  more  suited  to 
his  impatience,  and  to  his  confidence  in  his  own 
prowess.    He  presses  forward  in  disguise,  follow- 
ed  by  three  knights,  to  the  White  Tower,  where 
he  signalisses  his  arrival  by  cutting  up  a  whole 
army,  with-  wounds  that  exhibit  great  anatomical 
variety.    His  other  fiiends  having  come  up  soon 
after,  the  gates  of  the  White  Tower  are  pui^posdy 
left  open,  and  the  emperor,  thinking  it  defenceless, 
enters  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  still  amount- 
ing to  fifty  thousand  men.  These  are  speedily  des- 
patched; the  emperor  himself  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  soon  after  dies  of  grief. 

No  ftrther  obstacle  remaining  to  the  marriage 
of  Arthur,  a  splendid  tournament  celebrates  the 
triple  nuptialfi  of  Arthur  with  Florence,  Gouver- 
nau  with  Jeannette,  and  Stephen  the  Master  with 
Margaret,  a  princess  whom  Arthur  had  reinstated 
in  ber  kingdom  early  in  the  romance. 

Florence  in  due  season  produces  a  son,  whom 
the  accurate  romancer  informs  us  she  conceived 
the  night  of  the  espousals.  The  birth  of  this  child 
King  Emendus  solemnizes  by  dying  of  joy.  Ar- 
thur is,  of  course,  crowned  king  of  Sorolois ;  he 

11 
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nigaedy  my  the  nmuuicey  tlurty*two  jean»  and 
left  the  ciire  of  his  child,  aod  all  that  he  poisesft- 
ed^  to  Hector,  Gouvemau,  and  the  Master^^^  et 
d*  autre  choge  phi»  rien  n'  en  diet  V  histoire,  ains 
elle  se  tait." 

The  chief  exoelleace  of  the  romance  of  Artos 
de  la  Bretagne  is,  that  it  pofiseases  more  unity  of 
design  than  th^  works  of  the  same  nature  by  irhidi 
it  was  preceded*  The  story  of  Jeannette  at  the 
beginning  is  indeed  episodical,  but  it  is  discussed 
in  fourteen  chapters,  and  through  the  remainder 
of  the  work  the  adventures  relate  to  one  conunon 
original^  the  object  that  i^peared  in  the  di^am ; 
and  to  one.  common  end,  the  union  of  Arthur  and 
Florence^  Accordingly,  the  chief  employment  of 
Arthur  is  the  search  of  Flor^tcci  and  her  delirer^ 
ance  from  the  power  of  the  empennr ;  and  though 
these  objects  be  occasionally  lost  sight  of  by  the 
irresistible  temptations  thrc^n  out  by  giants  of 
monsters,  they  are  qyever  entirely  abandoned.  But 
in  Tristan,  Meliadus»  Perceforest,  and  the  older 
romances,  there  is  no  permanent  motive  that  in* 
spires  the  action.  In  them  the  momentary  gratifi* 
cation  of  passion,  an  occasional  display  (Mf  valour, 
and  a  concluding  paroxysm  of  devotion,  coniprise 
the  incidents  of  the  romance. 
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Neitiier  is  there  any  romance  of  « the  Round 
Table  in  which  so  great  a  war  is  carried  on  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  as  in  that  just  ana- 
lyzed* We  do  not  behold  two  knights  occasion- 
ally tilting  for  the  heart  or  fevours  of  a  lady,  but 
the  whole  farces  of  India  Hanged  against  the  chi- 
valry of  France.  A  single  knight,  in  a  paroirjrsnl 
^  of  valour,  overthrows  the  army  of  an  empire ;  and 
though  the  combats  are  usually  described  more 
circumstantially  than  intdUigibly,  the  slaughter  is 
always  conducted  on  a  magnificent  scale^  and 
tends  to  one  purpose. 

But  though  the  unity  of  design  in  this  romance 
be  commendable,  the  design  itself  is  by  no  means 
deserving  of  apjjulause.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  that  Arthur  should  be  enchanted  willi  a 
woman  he  had  netrer  beheld,  desert  a  beloved  mis- 
tress, and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  unknown  fair,  in 
consequence  of  an  obscure  vision.  There  is  some- 
things too,  extremely  cold  and  hard-hearted  in 
thus  abandoning  Jeannette,  whidi  gives  us,  at  the 
first,  a  very  unfavourable  id^a  of  the  character  of 
the  hero.  Nor,  as  we  advance,  do  we  ^nd  him 
possessed  of  a  single  quality^  except  strength  and 
courage,  to  excite  reqpect  or  interest.  This  re- 
mark mighty  perhaps,  be  justly  extended  to  all  the 
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olher  characters  in  tliie  romance^  except  Stephen, 
or  th^  Jtfast^r,  as  he  13  called.  That  young  and 
royal  astrologer  is  painted  as  endowed  with  every 
perjsqnal  grace  and  aocpmplishment— )ie  has  end- 
less resources  in  every  emergency*-:he  possesses 
a  delightful  frankness  and  gaiety,  united  to  an  in- 
yincible  heroism ;  the  utmost  warmth  of  friendship 
for  Arthur,  and  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  Florence. 
]H[e  also  constantly  amuses  the  reader  by  raising  up 
delightful  ^r4ensy  fountains,  and  singing  birds, 
by  the  operations  of  natural  magic, — a  knowledge 
of  which  was  at  one  time  belieired  to  be  a  common 
attainment,  and  was  known  in  Scotland  by  the 
name  oiglamofurf  The  Jongleurs  w^ire  professors 
of  this  mystery ;  and  Sir  Johp  M^pdeville  saw 
many  proficients  in  the  East.  In  particular,  he 
gives  a  description  of  the  marvels  displayed  before 
the  khan  of  Tartary,  so  strikingly  similar  to  those 
in  the  romance  of  Arthur,  as  to  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption th^t  such  exhibitions  were  actually  at- 
tempted in  d^e  middle  ages,  and  were  not  merely 
the  offering  of  the  romancer's  fancy.  ^*  And  than 
comen  jogulours  and  enchantoures  that  don  many 
marvaylles :  for  they  maken  to  coijue  in  the  ayr 
the  Sonne  and  the  mone,  be  seeminge  to  every 
man's  sight.    And  after  they  maken  the  nyght  so 
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derky  that  no  man  may  see  no  thing.  And  aftre 
they  maken  the  day  to  come  agen  fiiir  and  pie* 
sant,  with  bright  sonne,  to  every  manned  sight. 
And  than  they  bringen  in  'daunces  of  the  fairest 
dffinyselles  of  the  world,  and  richest  arrayed.  And 
after  they  maken  to  comen  in  other  damyselles, 
bring^nge  coupes  of  gold,  and  geven  drjmke  to 
lordes  and  to  ladyes.  An  than  they  make  knyghtes 
to  jousten  in  armes  ftill  iustyly ;  and  they  breken 
here  speres  so  rudely,  that  the  tronchouns  flen 
in  peces  alle  aboute  the  halle.  And  dian  they 
make  to  come  in  huntyng  for  the  hert  and  for  the 
boor,  with  houndes  renning  with  open  mottthe, 
and  many  other  thinges  they  don  be  craft  of  hir 
enchauntments  that  it  is  marveyle  for  to  see.** 
And  elsewhere  the  traveller  remarks,  **  And  wher 
it  be  by  craft  or  nygromancye,  I  wot  nere." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  leading  ind' 
dent  of  the  romance  of  Arthur  of  Britany  suggest- 
ed to  Spenser  tile  plan  and  outline  of  his  Faery 
Queene ;  where  Arthur,  the  hero,  sees  in  a  vision, 
and,  seeing,  &lls  in  love  with  the  fidry  queen, 
whose  quest  is  the  great  object  through  the  whole 
of  that  romantic  poem. 
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CLERIADUS 

is  the  last  romance  that  has  been  ranked  among 
those  of  the  Round  Table.  It  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  that  class  of  fictions,  but  has  been  num- 
bered with  them,  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  ad- 
ventures happen  in  England,  and  as  the  hero  was 
married  to  a  princess  descended  from  the  great 
Arthur. 

Philippon,  king  of  England,  one  of  the  success-' 
ors  of  Arthur,  being  far  advanced  in  life,  sent  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  request  that  the  count  of  Astu- 
rias,  a  man  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  would  come 
to  England  to  assist  liim  in  the  government  of  his 
kingdom.  The  count  arrived  according  to  invita- 
tion, and  brought  with  him  his  son  Cleriadns,  who 
soon  became  enamoured  of  Meliadice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philippon.  To  render  himself  worthy  of  her 
affections^  he  engaged  in  many  hazardous  enter- 
prises both  in  Britain  and  in  his  native  country. 
Among  other  exploits,  he  subdued  a  lion  which 
ravaged  all  England,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
gallant  knight  metamorphosed  by  the  malevolence 
of  a  fairy ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  challenged  and 
overcttne  all  the  heroes  of  the  court  of  Philippon. 
After  this  eidiilHtion,  Philippon  gave  a  splendid 
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entertainment  in  honour  of  Cleriadus,  who  contri- 
buted SLpic'Tiic  ofspwrpomhffwkM  and  dressed  dog8» 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  delicacies  of  the 
time ;  hp  also  danced  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company,  and  sung  a  duet  with  M^adipe  by  or- 
der oi  the  king.  . 

Thp  final  happiness  of  the  lovers  seemed  fast 
approaching,  when  ambassadors  arrived  from  the 
coi^rt  of  Cyprus  to  beg  assistance  against  the  Sa^ 
racens,  who  had  invaded  that  island.  Though  this 
enterprise  was  somewhat  out  of  the  Une  of  his 
English  majesty's  politics^  yet,  in  order  to  testify 
his  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause,  he  sent  eight  hun- 
dred men  to  Cyprus,  with  Cleriadus  at  their  headi 
an  expedition  which  may,  perhaps,  have  be^n  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination  of  the  romancer  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  ]dng  of  Cyprus  having  resided 
in  £nglap4  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 

The  Queen  of  England  had  ^  brother  Tbomas^ 
Count  of  Langarde,  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
)^ho  h^id  conceived  an  incestuous  passion  for  his 
niece«  As  his  proposals  were  rejected  with  horror, 
he  seized  the  absence  of  Cleriadus  as  a  fit  oppor* 
tunity  for  revenge.  He  forged  letters^  which  he 
made  appear  to  have  passed  between  Cleriadus 
and  Meliadice,  in  which  the  lovers  agreed,  to  poir 
son  the  king,  and  ascend  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
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The  good  monarch,  tiiough  he  seems  generally  to 
have  dispensed  with  the  trouble  of  reflection^  at 
first  betrayed  an  inclination  for  a  trial,  but  at  the 
persuasion  of  Langarde,  Meliadice,  without  far- 
ther ceremony,  is  sent  under  the  charge  of  four 
ruffians  to  be  murdered  in  a  wood.  Two  of  their 
number,  however,  are  seized  with  compunction, 
and  persuade  their  comrades  to  agree  in  saving 
her.  She  is  accordingly  allowed  to  escape  on 
condition  of  leaving  England,  but  is  previously 
stripped,  that  she  might  not  draw  observation  by 
the  splendour  of  her  dress.  Thus  she  wanders 
through  the  countiy,  in  a  dishabille  which  was 
fully  as  likely  to  attract  attention  as  her  royal 
vestments^  At  many  gates  she  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, as  a  person  of  suspicious  character ;  but 
at  length  found  refuge  in  the  cottage  of  an  old 
woman,  who  gave  her  clothes,  and  sent  her,  with 
letters  of  introduction,  to  a  merchant,  who  lived 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  speedily  to  embark  for 
Spain.  After  a  prosperous  voyage  she  was  land- 
ed at  Villablanca,  the  capital  of  Asturias,  where 
she  entered  into  service  with  a  female  cousin  of 
the  merchant. 

'    Meanwhile  Cleriadus  having  conquered  the  Sa- 
racens, returned  to  England,  where  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  death  of  Meliadice.   He  also  found  that 
VOL.  I.  z  * 
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hk  &tfaer^  hanring  lo8t  Idl  infiuence,  hitd  retired  to 
AsturifH,  and  that  the  defiuder  of  hia  iniatress  was 
acting  aa  viceroy*  He  aaaaulted  Langarde  next 
morning,  and  defied  him  to  single  eombat ;  but 
that  traitor  preferring  the  eertainty  of  immediate 
execution  to  the  risk  of  a  battle,  confessed  bis 
crime.  Philippon,  as  may  be  imagined,  -was  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  but,  i^ite  of  his 
entreaties,  Cleriodas  would  not  ooosent  to  renuoil 
in  England.  He  assumed  a  pilgrim's  hsiiit,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  bound  for 
the  Tagus.  The  ship,  however,  fortunately  en- 
countered a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Gascony,  which 
forced  it  to  enter  the  port  of  YillaUanca*  Al- 
thouf^  Cleriadus  had  formally  renounced  his 
country,  he  could  not  refirain  from  ascendn^  a 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  a  last  geogra^ 
phical  surrey  of  the  ebode  of  his  parents. 

While  ruminating  on  his  misfortunes,  a  youi^ 
woman,  whom  the  reader  divines  to  be  Meliadicey 
arrived,  bearing  a  water*pitcher  on  her  head.  See- 
ing him  plunged  in  distress,  riie  attempted  to  con** 
Sole  him,  and  concluded  with  offering  charity.  She 
persuaded  him  to  disclose  the  cause  of  his  grief; 
add  while  he  was  yet  speaking  she  reeognned  her 
lover,  broke  her  water-*pitcher,  and  dnrew  herself 
into  his  aims.    The  happy  couple  set  off  for  the 
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jseat  of  the  count  of  ABturias,  who,  in  a  few  days, 
aooompanied  them  to  England.  There  they  weno 
legally  united  with  the  consent  of  Philii^pooi  who 
soon  after  resigned  his  crown  to  Cleriadus. 

The  above  wcHrk  is  the  foundation  of  a  Scotch 
aetricid  romattce»  written  in  the  reign  of  QueSen 
Mary,  and  entitled  Clariodus,  of  which  there  is  a 
MS.  copy  in  the  Advocates*  Library  at  Edinburgh* 

There  exists  one  other  prose  romance  of  the 
knig^  of  the  Round  Table,-^e  history  of  Gig* 
Ian,  (son  of  Gauvain)  and  Geoffi*ey  of  Mayence ; 
it  wBib  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Claude 
Platin>  and  was  printed,  according  to  De  BwrOi 
in  15S0.  I  have  never  seen  this  romance ;  but  to 
judge  from  extracts,  it  is  not  scarcer  than  it  de- 
serves to  be. 

« 

Besides  the  metrical  romances  from  which  the 
prose  con^ilations  above  analysed  have  been  chief- 
ly formed,  there  are  a  numb^  of  others  which 
existed  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  M«  de  Sainte  Pa* 
la3re.  None  of  them'  have  been  printed  at  full 
length,  but  of  those  which  were  written  by  the 
Trouveurs  of  the  north  of  France  an  abridged 
version  has  bead  given  in  the  admirable  selection 
of  Le  Grand.  A  great  proportion  <tf  the  metrical 
romances  concerning  Arthur  and  his  knights  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  oodtury  by  Chrestien  de 
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Troyes,  and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  coa<* 
tinued  by  Huon  de  Mery.  Some  of  these  relate 
new  adventures  concerning  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  others  introduce  new  heroes. 
'  1.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tJiese  metrical 
tales  is  Erec  and  Enide,  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes. 
Erec  vanquishes  a  knight  who  had  insulted  an  at- 
tendant of  Queen  Geneura  at  a  national  hunt.  Af- 
ter the  battle,  Erec  discovered  on  the  domains  of 
the  person  he  had  conquered,  his  beautiful  niece, 
called  Enide,  who  resided  neur  her  uncle's  castle, 
but  had  been  allowed  by  him  to  remain  in  the  ut- 
most poverty.  Erec  marries  this  lady,  and  soon 
forgets  all  the  duties. of  diivalry  in  her  embraces; 
his  vassals  compliun  bitterly  of  his  sloth,  and  Enide 
rouses  him  to  exertion.  Attended  by  her  alone  he 
sets  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  of  which  a  variety 
are  related.  One  day  Erec  swoons  through  fati- 
gue, and  Enide  readily  believes  him  dead.  A  ba- 
ron, whose  castle  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  hap- 
pens to  pass  at  the  time,  and  Enide  is  married  to 
him  while  her  husband  is  in  the  fainting  fit.  A 
nuptial  feast  is  prepared  in  the  room  where  Erec 
lay,  but  a  squabble  arising  between  the  baron  and 
his  bride,  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  latter 
in  refusing  to  eat,  Erec  is  roused  by  the  noise; 
and  being,  it  would  appear,  much  nefk^eshed  by 
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Ug  swoon,  iostantly  beats  out  the  brains  of  hk 
rival,  and  disperses  the  attendants*  As  the  pro- 
visions had  by  this  time  cooled,  he  immediately 
departs  with  Enide,  and  arrives  in  safety  at  his  own 
castle,  after  experiencing  a  curious  adventure  in 
a  subterraneous  lab3rrinth,  from  which  lie  rescued 
a  lady  who  was  there  detained  by  enchantment. 

2.  La  Charette,  the  first  part  of  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  and  the  conclusion 
by  Geoffirey  de  Ligny,  relates  the  early  adven- 
tures of  Lancelot,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
amour  with  Queen  Geneunu 

3.  The  Chevalier  au  Lion  has  been  generally 
attribttted  to  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  but  the  Abb6 
de  la  Rue  ascribes  it  to  Wace.  This  romance 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  Perceval  is  the  hero.  In  the  pre- 
set work  Yvain  is  the  principal  character,  and  it 
has  given  rise  to  an  old  English  poem,  Ywain  and 
Gawain,  published  by  Mr  Ritson.  A  knight  at 
the  court  of  Arthur  relates  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  try  the  adventure  of  a  fountain,  where  a 
^dreadful  storm  was  raised  by  throwing  the  water  on 
a  marble  stone,  and  that  the  commotion  brought 
to  the  spot  a  valiant  knight,  by  whom  he  had  been 
defeated.  Yvain  resolves  to  try  this  stormy  expe- 
riment, and  the  expected  combatant  appears.  Our 
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hero  kills  this  champion,  and  marries  his  mdcnr, 
who  resided  in  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhoody 
and  finds  that  a  knight  is  necessary  to  defend  her 
territories,  and  reply  to  the  whiriwinds  from  the 
fountain.  After  remaining  some  time  with  his 
wife,  Yvain  sets  out  in  quest  of  new  adventures, 
promising  to  return  in  a  year.  When  he  had  ex- 
ceeded the  appointed  time,  a  damsel  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  comes  unexpectedly  to  the  court  of 
Arthur,  and  reproaches  him  with  his  infidelity. 
Yvain  instantly  goes  mad,  and  roams  through  the 
country,  committing  extravagancies,  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  bear  much  closer  resendi^ance  to 
those  of  Orlando,  than  the  transports  of  lASOicdot 
or  Tristan.  It  is  after  being  cured  of  this  phrensy 
that  he  rescues  the  lion,  which  he  finds  engaged  in 
R  perilous  combat  with  a  dtagon.  The  gratefiil 
nnimal  attends  him  ever  after,  and  is  of  great  ser- 
vice in  all  his  adventures.  Yvain  at  last  thinks  of 
1>eing  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  begins  his  over- 
tures towards  accommodation,  by  noBing  stcHans 
from  the  fountdn.  The  lady,  who  had  removed 
against  agreanent,  is  shdcen  by  this  species  of  elo- 
quence ;  as  she  finds  she  must  either  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband,  or  pass  her  1%  in  an  et^nal  hur- 
ricane. This  notion  of  a  knight  having  obliged, 
and  being  afterwards  accompanied  by  a  lion,  which 
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is  the  lending  incident  in  the  above  lale»  seems 
to  be  a  fiction  common  to  aU  nations :  every  one 
knows  the  story  of  the  Roman  knight,  and  in  the 
Teutonic  romance  of  the  Book  of  Heroes,  written 
HI  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  Woifdietricfa 
having  aided  a  lion  in  a  combat  with  a  dragon,  is 
ever  after  followed  by  the  gratefiil  quadruped. 

Th^re  are  a  great  numbar  of  &bliaux  relating 
to  the  kni^its  of  Arthur,  of  which  Oaavain  is  ge* 
nerally  the  hero,  but  which  also  contain  a  vast 
deal  about  Queux,  the  seneschal  <d  Arthur. 

4.  In  le  Chevalier  a  fEpe^,  erroneously  ascri* 
•  bed  by  some  to  Chrestien  de  Tn»y«s,  Gauvain  Im 
received  in  a  s^ndid  castle,  wfa^ere  it  was  a  rui^ 
that  every  panson  should  be  put  to  death  who 
Ibond  iaxjh  with  any  thing  he  saw  in  the  habita*- 
tion.  Owmg  to  a  hint  he  receinred  from  a  peasant 
on  entering  this  ceremonious  residmoe,  he  ab* 
stmns  ^om  all  criticism :  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  a  second  regulation,  that  an  enchanted  sword 
cut  off  the  head  of  those  who  took  liberties  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Chatelain.  On  the  second 
night  of  his  sti^,  the  Either  locks  him  up  in  the 
same  chamber  with  his  daughter;  but  the  lady 
having  taken  a  liking  to  him,  warns  him  of  his 
danger,  and  he  escapes  with  a  slight  wound  in  the 
arm.     This  damsel  was  afterwards  nunrried  to 
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Gauvaiiiy  and  of  her  is  related  the  exampk  of  fe- 
male infidelity,  contrasted  with  canine  attadunont^ 
which  has  been  given  in  the  abstract  of  Tristan^ 

6*  La  Mule  sans  Frein  has  by  some  been  at- 
tributed to  Paysans  Maisiriers,  and  by  others  to 
Chrestien  de  Troyes.  A  disconsolate  lady,  mount- 
ed on  a  mule  without  a  bridle,  cmnes  to  the  court 
of  Arthur,  and  requests  that  one  of  his  knights 
would  go  in  search  of  this  bridle,  declaring,  that 
the  mule  knew  the  road  to  the  place  where  it 
lay.  Queux,  the  seneschal,  offers  his  services,  but 
speedily  returns,  appalled  by  the  dangers  he  en- 
counters. Gauvain  then  sets  out,  and  after  much 
procedure  with  giants  and  monsters,  recovers  the 
treasure  from  the  lady's  elder  sister,  who  had  rob- 
bed the  younger  of  it.  In  the  original  romance 
there  is  not  the  smallest  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  possession  of  this  bridle ;  but,  in  an  ab- 
stract in  the  Bibliotheque.  des  Romans,  it  is  feign- 
ed to  procure  for  the  hold^  the  comforts  of  eter- 
nal youth  and  unfading  beauty,  which  gives  a 
semblwice  of  probability  to  the  contest  of  these 
freakish  sisters.  The  tale  has  been  versified  by 
Mr  Way,  and  by  the  German  poet  Wieland. 

7*  The  well-known  story  of  le  Court  Mantel, 
printed  in  the  16th  century,  and  analyzed  by  Le 
Grand,  under  the  title,  of  Le  Manteau  mal  Taill#. 
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B^  Hiitofy  of  the  adventures  of  four  brothers^ 
Agravain,  Gueret»  Galheret,  and  Gauvain^  all  of 
whom  set  out  in  different  directions,  in  quest  of 
Lancelot  du  Lac.  Agravain,  as  a  c&up  d'  euai^ 
kills  DruaSy  a  formidable  giant,  but  is  in  turn 
vanquished  by  Somehan,  the  brother  of  the  de» 
ceased.  His  life  is  spared  at  the  request  of  the 
conqueror's  niece,  and  he  is  confined  in  a  dungeouy^ 
where  his  preserver  secretly  brings  him  refresh- 
ments. Gueret  also  concludes  a  variety  of  ad'^. 
▼entureSj  by  engaging  Somehan,  and  being  over- 
come, is  shut  up  in  the  same  dungeon  with  his 
brother.  Galheret,  the  third  of  the  firatemity,  ar- 
rives at  a  castle,  where  he  is  invited  to  play  with 
ks  lady  at  chess,  on  condition  that  if  he  win  he  is 
to  possess  her  person  and  castle,  but  should  other- 
wise become  her  slave.  The  chess  men  are  ranged 
in  compartments  on  the  floor  of  a  fine  hall,  are 
large  as  life,  and  glitter  with  gdd  and  diamonds. 
Each  of  them  besides  is  a  fisiiry,  and  moves  on 
being  touched  by  a  tali«nan.  Galheret  loses  the 
game,  and  is  confined  with  a  number  of  other 
check*nuited  knights,  (xauvain,  however,  soon  af- 
ter arrives,  and  vanquishes  the  lady  at  h^  own 
arms ;  but  only  asks  the  freedom  of  the  prisoners, 
among,  whom  he  finds  his  brother.  Having  learn- 
ed from  an  elvish  attendant  of  the  lady,  the  fate 
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ef  his  two  other  kinsmen,  he  equips  himself  in  the 
array  of  the  chess  king.  In  this  garfo  he  engages 
Somehan,  who,  bdng  dazzled  by  the  brightness 
of  his  attire,  is  ^easily  conquered,  by  which  means 
Agravain  and  Gueret  are  delivered  from  confine- 
ment. 

This  story  is  told,~  with  little  variation,  in  the 
prose  romance  of  Lancdiot  du  Lac,  to  which  it 
was  probably  transferred  from  the  metrical  tale 
dbove-mentioned.  ^ 

An  account  has  now  been  presented  of  the  ro» 
mances  of  the  Round  TaUe,  the  most  ancient  class 
of  chivalrous  composition.  Of  the  usual  tone  of 
incident  in  these  works,  I  trust  ..the  reader  may 
have  formed  some  idea  from  the  abstracts  already 
given.  In  many  of  those  points  thai  have  been 
liud  down,  as  coneltituting  excellence  m  the  ma^ 
taials  of  fictitious  narrative,  they  will  be  ibund 
extremely  defective.  The  novelty  of  adventure 
is  not  great,  as  most  of  the  events  related  w€^e 
drawn  from  those  metrical  romances,  by  which 
the  prose  ones  were  preceded.  But,  if  we  at  one 
view  conoder  the  originals  and  imitations,  the  in- 
cidents are  of  such  a  nature  as  were  never  before 
presented  in  combination  to  the  world,  and  form 
in  ev^ry  particular  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
Gredc  romances.    As  the  fictions  ccmcerning  the 
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Round  Table,  in  common  with  aU  odier  tales  of 
chivaliy,  are  full  of  stories  of  giants  and  enchant- 
ersy  thej  hare  no  claim  to  probability  of  incident 
in  one  sense  of  the  term,  and  even  that  species  of 
▼erisimilitude,  which  we  expect  in  the  actions  and 
madiinations  of  unearthly  beings,  is  more  often 
vi<^ted  than  preserved.  • 

A  modem  reader,  too,  is  shocked  by  the  glaring 
anachronisms  and  geographical  blunders  which  de- 
form the  romances  of  chivalry.  These  and  other 
absurdities  have  been  happily  ridiculed  by  Butler 
in  his  Hudibras : 


Some  writen  make  all  Mies  pvrleined, 
And  inighti  pofioUc  ^  >  whiriwiiid  $ 
Olben  make  all  their  knights  in  fiU 
Of  jealousy  to  lose  their  wits ; 
Some  force  whole  regions  in  despite 
Of  g«ofraphy,  to  chance  tkeir  sUe, 
Make  former  times  shake  hands  with  latter^ 
And  that  which  was  before  come  after. 


The  story  is  invariably  told  in  the  person  of  the 
author,  and  in  this  the  writers  of  romance  have 
perhaps  acted  judiciously.  As  the  exploits  of  so 
many  knights  were  to  be  related,  it  would  not  have 
suited  to  put  the  account  of  them  in  the  mouth  of 
the  principal  character,  as  he  could  not  be  mi* 
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nutdy  acquainted  with  adventureSy  in  which,  for 
the  mo0t  party  he  had  no  concurrence.  The  story 

,  is  never  carried  on,  as  in  the  Greek  romances,  in 
the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  commencing  in  the 
middle  of  the  action,  but  truly  begins  with  the  .egg 

•  of  Leda — the  adventures  of  the  father  or  grand- 
sire  of  the  hero.  After  being  protracted  through 
a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  romance 
concludes  with  the  death  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter, or  his  retirement  into  a  hermitage ;  or  drags 
us  through  a  long  list  of  descendants.  The  inte-> 
rest,  also,  is  too  much  divided,  and  the  part  of  the 
titular  hero  is  not  always  the  most  considerable. 
He  appears  and  vanishes  like  a  spirit,  and  we  lose 
sight  of  him  too  soon  to  regard  him  as  the  most 
important  character  in  the  work.  In  the  Greek 
romances,  all  the  adventiu'es  accelerate  or  impede 
the  solution  of  the  &ble ;  but  in  the  tales  of  chi- 
valry there  is  a  total  want  of  unity  of  design, 
which  prevents  our  carrying  on  the  story  in  our 
mind,  and  distracts  the  attention.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  metrical  romances,  and  those  few 
that  were  originally  written  in  prose,  the  author 
had  no  idea  where  he  was  to  stop ;  he  had  formed 
no  skeleton  of  die  story^  nor  proposed  to  himself 
a  conclusion  to  which  his  insulated  adventures 
should  lead.  11 
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With  respect  to  those  excellencies  which  have 
been  termed  the  ornaments  of  fictitious  narrative: 
the  characters  of  the  heroes  are  not  well  shaded 
ilor  distinguished.  The  knight,  however,  is  always 
more  interesting  than  the  heroine,  which  must  ap* 
pear  strange  when  we  reflect  that  these  romances 
were  composed  in  an  age  when  devotion  to  the 
ladies  formed  the  essence  of  chivalry,  and  that  it  is 
quite  the  reverse  in  the  Greek  romances,  though, 
at  the  time  in  which  they  were  written,  women 
acted  a  very  inferior  part  in  society.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  Perceval,  he  appears  a  great  deal,  and 
Blanchefleur  very  little.  Some  romances,  as  Me* 
liadus,  have  no  heroine  at  all,  and  the  mistresses 
of  Lancelot  and  Tristan  are  women  of  abandoned 
character. 

In  all  these  works  the  sentiments  are  thinly  scat- 
tered, and  perhaps  a  greater  number  would  not 
have  been  appropriate  in'  that  species  of  composi- 
tion. During  the  chivalrous  ages,  as  Madame  de 
Stael  has  well  remarked,  ^^  L'  honneur  et  V  amour 
agissoient  sur  le  eoeur  de  V  homme  comme  la  fa- 
tdit^  chez  les  anciens,  sans  qu^  on  reflechit  aux 
motifs  des  actions,  ni  que  1'  incertitude  y  fut  ad- 
mise." 

-     The  charm  of  style  and  beauty  of  description 
form  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  romances 
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of  chivalry.  There  is  something  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  old  Erench  Umgue  which  surpasses  that  of 
all  other  nations,  and,  from  an  assidaous  perusal 
of  romances,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  its  greatest 
richness  and  beauty,  we  may  receive  much  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  etymology  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. 

M.  de  Sainte  Palaye  talks  in  high  terms  of  the 
light  which  these  works  are  calculated  to  throw  <m 
the  labours  of  the  genealogist,  and  of  the  informa- 
tion which  they  aflford  with  regard  to  the  prog^ress 
of  arts  among  our  ancestors.  That  writer  was 
an  enthusiast  for  this  species  of  lore ;  and,  like 
other  enthusiasts,  was  disposed  to  exaggerate  its 
Importance  and  value.  It  may  indeed  be  granted, 
that  the  romances  of  chivalry  are  curious  as  a  pic- 
ture of  manners,  and  interesting  as  efforts  of  the 
imagination,  in  a  cartain  stage  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind ;  but  with  this  exception,  and 
the  pleasure  occasionally  afinrded  by  the  navodi 
of  the  language,  the  most  insipid  romance  of  the 
present  day  equals  than  as  a  fund  of  amusement^ 
and  is  not  much  inferior  to  them  as  a  soiprce  of  in- 
struction. 

Those,  too,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate the  highest  purity  of  morals  with  the  man- 
ners of  chivalry,  will  be  greatly  deceived.  Indeed 
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in  their  moral  tendency,  many  of  the  romances  are 
highly  reprehensible.  In  some,  as  Perceforest, 
particular  passages  are  exceptionable,  and  the  ge- 
neral scope  in  others,  where  the  principal  charac- 
ter is  a  knight,  engaged,  with  the  approbation  of 
all,  in  a  love  intrigue  with  the  irife  of  his  friend 
or  his  sovereign.  In  one  of  the  best  of  these  ro- 
mances, Tristan  carries  on  an  amour  through  the 
whole  work  with  the  queen  of  his  benefactor  and 
uncle.  I  need  not  mention  the  gallantries  of 
Lancelot  and  Geneura,  nor  the  cold  hard-hearted 
infidelity  of  Artus  de  la  Bretagne.  **  The  whole 
pleasure  of  these  bookes,"  says  Ascham,  with 
some  truth  and  naivete,  "  standeth  in  two  specyall 
poyntes,  in  open  mans  slaghter  and  bolde  baw- 
drie,  in  which  bookes  those  be  Counted  the  noblest 
knights  that  doe  kill  most  men  without  any  quar* 
rell,  and  commit  fowlest  adoulteries  by  sutlest 
shifts,  as  Syr  Launcelott  with  the  wife  of  Kyng 
Arthure  his  maister ;  Syr  Tristram  with  the  wife 
of  Kyng  Marke  his  vncle;  Syr  Lamarocke  with 
the  wife  of  Kyng  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunte. 
This  is  good  stuffe  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at,  or 
honest  mai  to  take  pleasure  at/' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Romances  ofChvoalfy  relating  to  Charlemagne 
and  his  Peers. — Chronicle  of  Turpin. — Huon 
de  Bourdeaux.'^Guerin  de  Monglave. — Gal^ 
lien  Rhetore. — Milles  etAmys. — Jourdain  de 
Blaves. — Ogier  le  Panois,  S^c. 

It  was  formerly  shown  that  the  romances  relating 
to  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
were  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  History 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  investigate  what  influence  the  chronicle  wise- 
ly attributed  to  Turpin,  or  Tilpin,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne^  ex- 
ercised over  the  fabulous  stories  concerning  that 
prince  and  his  paladins. 

The  chronicle  of  Turpin  is  feigned  to.be  address- 
ed from  Viennes,  in  Dauphiny,  to  Leoprandus, 
dean  of  Aquisgranensis  ( Aix  la  Chapelle),  but  was 
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not  written,  in  feiety  till  the  end  of  the  elarenth  or 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  caitnrj.  Its  real  author 
seems  not  to  be  deariy  ascertained,  but  is  supper 
sed  bj  some  to  have  been  a  Canon  of  Barcelona, 
who  attributed  his  work  to  Turpin. 

This  prodocticni,  it  is  well  known,  turns  on 
the  expedkion  <^  Charlemagne  to  the  peninsula. 
Some  French  writers  have  denied  that  Charle- 
magne ever  was  in  Spain,  but  the  authorily  of 
Eginhart  is  suffiieient  to  estaWsh  the  &et.  It 
seems  certain,  that  about  the  year  777,  the  assist- 
ance of  Charlemagne  was  invoked  by  one  of  those 
numerous  sovereigns,  among  whom  the  Spanish 
provinces  were  at  that  time  divided ;  that,  on  pre- 
tence of  defending  tins  ally  from  the  aggressions  of 
his  ne^bomrs,  he  extended  his  conquests  over  a 
great  nart  of  Navarre  and  Arragon ;  and,  finally, 
that  on  his  return  to  France  he  experienced  a 
partial  defeat  from  the  treacherous  attack  of  sat 
unexpected  enemy.  These  simple  events  have 
given  rise  to  the  famous  battle  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  the  other  extravagant  fictions  recorded  in  the 
chronicle  of  Turpin. 

Charlemagne,  according  to  that- work,  having 
conquered  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  many 
other  countries,  proposed  to  give  himself  spme 
repose,  though  the  Saracens  were  not  yet  extir^ 

VOL.  I,  2  a 
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pated;  but,  #lifle  in  tUi  frame  of  nund,  bemg 
tetiinately  addicted  ta  «tar«gazingy  he  one  nigfat 
peroeiyed  a  duster  of  stars,*  which,  oommencing 
their  procession  aifc  the  Frismn  sea,  moved  by  way 
of  Germany  and  France  into  Galtioia.  Hiis  phe- 
nomenon being  repeated,  attracted  the  thought9 
of  Charles,  but  he  otniM  form  no  rational  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  was  portended.  The  prod^,  yMek 
dttded  the  wafcibg  researches  of  the  monarch,  wis 
sttis&ctorily  eitpounded  in  a  vision.  A  figure  i^« 
peered  to.Cfaatles  wink  he  was  ade^,  io^roduoed 
itself  Ibi  the  apostle  James,  and  announced  that  the 
fl^etary  mar^ch  typfied  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
adding,  tlutt  he  had  himself  been  dain  by  King 
Herod,  and  that  his  body  had  long  lain  concealed 
in  Gallida.  Hence,  continued  he,  I  am  astoturiied 
that  you  have  not  deliv^ed  ft^  laud  firom  the 
yoke  of  the  Saracens.  The  apostle's  appropriation 
of  territory  was  somewhat  whimsical,  but  Charles 
did  not  dispute  his  title.  This  prince^  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  renowned  fcH:  a  retentive 
memory,  and  accordmgly  the  apostle  took  the 
precaution,  on  the  following  night,  of  renewing 
his  suggestion. 

*  **  Inteotione  aagBci,"  says  Eginbart,  **  sitferum  cttisam 
coriosinime  riiqabatur.''  (C*  25.) 
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In  consequence  of  these  successive  admonitions, 
Charles  entered  Spain  with  a  large  army,  and  in- 
vested Pampelana.  He  lay  three  months  before 
this  town,  but  could  not  take  it ;  because,  says  the 
chronicle,  it  was  impregnable.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  however,  he  bethought  himself  of  prayer, 
on  which  the  walls  foOowed  the  e:i:ample  of  their 
tottmng  prototjTpes  of  Jericho.  The  Saracens 
who  chose  to  embrace  Christianity  were  spared, 
but  those  who  persisted  in  infidelity  were  put  to 
the  sword*  Charles  then  paid  his  respects  to  the 
sarcophagus  of  James,  and  Turpin  had  the  satis* 
faction  of  baptizing  a  great  proportion  of  the  GaU 
licians  in  die  neighbourhood. 

The  .main  object  with  this  bishop  and  his  master, 
was  to  destroy  all  the  idols  which  could  be  disco<» 
vered ;  an  undertaking  which,  amcmg  a  people  who 
abonmiate  kMatry,  must  have  reqtiired  a  very  p«. 
tient  research.  At  length  these  images  were  com^ 
pletely  extirpated,  except  an  obstmate  mawmet  at 
Cadiz,  which  could  not  be  broken,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  cluster  of  demons. 

After  this  Charlesfounded  a  number  of  church- 
es, and  endowed  them  with  much  wealth ;  grants 
which  were  afterwards  reclaimed  with  great  zeal 
by  a  sucoessori  who  boasted  him  as  a  prototype. 
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Charles  had  scarcely  returned  to  France,  when 
a  strenuous  pagan,  named  Aigolandus,  recovered 
the  irhole  country,  which  obliged  the  French  mo- 
narch to  return  with  great  armies,  of  which  he 
gave  the  conunand  to  Milo,  the  &ther  of  Or- 
lando. 

While  these  troops  were  lying  at  Bayonne,  asol- 
dier,  named  Romaricu8,died,  after  having  <vdered 
one  of  his  relations  to  sell  his  horse,  and  distribute 
the  price  among  the  clergy  and  the  poor.  His 
kinsman  sold  the  horse,  but  spent  the  mon^  in 
carousing.  After  thirty  days  the  deoeased,  who 
had  been  detained  that  time  in  purgatory,  appear- 
ed in  a  dream,  upbraided  his  Mthless  exeditor  for 
the  misapplication  of  the  alms,  and  notified  to  him 
that  he  might  depend  on  being  in  Tartarus  in  the 
course  of  the  fdlowing  day.  While  reporting  this 
uncomfortable  assurance  next  morning  to  his  fel- 
low soldiers,  he  is  hurried  off  by  a  flight  of  demons, 
and  dai^ed  against  a  rmJc  as  a  preliminary  tp'sub- 
sequent  punishment.  • 

After  this  there  follows  a  long  account  of.  the 
war  with  Aigolandus,  which  was  first  carried  on  by 
two  hundred,  or  two  thousand,  soldiers,  on  one 
part,  engaging  an  equal  number  of  the  enemy: 
but  ^t  length  a  general  battle  was  foaght,.in  wMch 

10 
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were  slain  forty  thousand  Chiigtians,  Milo  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  horse  of  Charles. 
Next  day,  however,  the  French  having  been  re- 
inforced by  Jour  thouioful  men  from  the  coast  of 
Italy,  Aigolandus  fled  to  a  di&rent  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Charles,  departed  for  France. 

Aigolandus  now  carried  the  war  into  Grascony, 
fallowed  by  the  Moabites,  Ethiopians,  Parthians, 
and  Africans.  At  Sanctona  (Xantonge),  previous 
to  a  great  batde,  tsertain  Christians  having  fixed 
their  spears  in  the  ground  towards  night,  found 
them  decorated  next  morning  with  leaves,  whidi 
signified  to  the  proprietors  of  these  warlike  in- 
struments that  they  were  about  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Aigolandus  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  with  the  loss  of  lour  thousand  of  his 
troops,  and  fled  to  Pampeluna.  Thither  he  was 
followed  by  Charles,  and  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  thiirty-four  thousand  men.  On  this  occasion 
the  reader  is  presented  with  a  list  of  the  chief 
warriors,  among  whom  are  mentioned  the  names 
of  Orlando,  RinakLo,  Oliviero,  and  Gano.  Charles 
having  arrived  at' Pampeluna,  received  a  message 
from  Aigolandus,  requesting  a  truce  till  his  army 
.^ould  come  forth  fully  prepared  for  war. 

Thi»  being  granted,  Aigolandus  in  the  inti^val 
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paid  a  visit  to  Charles,  and  was  mudi  astonished 
to  hear  himself  attacked  as  an  usurper  in  the  Ara- 
bic tongue,  which  Charles  had  learned  at  Coletus 
(Thoulouse).    Aigdandus  expostulated,  that  his 
competitor  had  no  right  either  in  his  own  person, 
or  derived  from  his  ancestors^  to  the  throne  of 
Spain ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  the  country  must 
be  conquered  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
religion.     This  brought  on  a  theological  dispute 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  which  terminated  in 
a  resolution  to  fight  on  the  following  day,  with  a 
hundred  soldiers  i^ainst  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand 
against  a  thousand :  but  Aigolandus  being  ulti- 
mately vanquished  in  this  singular  species  of  war- 
fare, agreed  to  be  baptized  with  his  people.    For 
this  purpose  he  came  to  Charles  next  day,  and 
found  that  monarch  carousing,  while  thirteen  na- 
ked beggars  were  sitting  on  ihe  ground  looking 
on  the  feast.    The  malapert  heathen  asked  who 
these  were.  Charles  replied,  rather  unfortunately, 
that  they  were  the  people  of  God  whom  he  was 
feeding,  and  that  they  represented  the  apostles. 
Aigolandus  thereupon  notified  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  faith. 

Next  day  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Aigolandus  having  only  a  hundred  thousfmd  troops, 
and  his  enemy  a  superiority  of  thirty-four  thou- 
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sand,  was  entirely  d^eated,  and  was  himself  slain, 
which  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  mode 
which  Charles  had  adopted  of  entertaining  the 
representatives  of  the  apostles. 

The  Fraiieh  monarch  next  carried  on  a  war 
against  Furra,  a  prince  of  Navarre.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  a  battle,  he  prayed  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  might  i^pear  on  the  shoulder  of  those  who 
w«re  predestined  to  perish  in  the  action.  In  or- 
der to  evade  the  decrees  of  Providence,  Charles 
shut  up  the  soldiers  who  had  been  marked  in  con- 
sequence of  tins  application^  in  his  oratory ;  but 
on  returning  from  the  battle,  in  which  he  van- 
quished the  enemy,  he  found  that  all  those  he  had 
in  ward  were  dead,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  fifly,  which  evinced  the  impiety  of  his  pre- 
caution. 

While  in  Navarre,  it  is  reported  to  Charles  that 
a  Syrian  giant  of  first-rate  enormity,  calledTerra- 
cutus  (the  Ferrau  of  the  Italians),  had  appeared 
at  Nagera.  This  creature  possessed  most  exube- 
rant proportions :  he  was  twelve  cubits  high^  his 
face  was  a  cubit  in  length,  and  his  nose  a  measu- 
red palm.  As  soon  as  Charles  arrived  at  Nagera, 
this  unwieldy  gentleman  proposed  a  single  com- 
bat, but.  the  king  was  so  little  tempted  by  a  perso- 
nal surv^i  that  he  declined  his  offer.  Qgerius  the 
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Dane  was  therefore  selected  as  the  Christian  cham- 
pion, but  the  giant  trussing  him  under  one  arm, 
carried  him  off  to  the  town.  Having  served  a  suc- 
cession of  knights  in  a  similar  manner,  Orkndo 
at  length  went  out  against  him.  The  Saracen,  as 
usual,  commenced  the  attack  by  pulling  his  an- 
tagonist from  the  saddle,  and  rode  off  with  him, 
till  Orlando^  exerting  all  his  force,  seized  him  by 
the  chin,  and  both  fell  to  the  ground.  When 
they  had  remounted,  the  knight  thinking  to  kill 
the  pagan,  only  cut  off  the  head  of  his  horse.  Fer- 
rau  being  now  on  foot,  Orlando  struck  a  blow  on 
his  arm  that  knocked  the  sword  from  his  hand; 
on  which  the  giant  slew  his  adversary's  horse  with 
apat  of  his  fist.  After  this  the  opponents  fou^t 
on  foot,  and  with  swords,  till  towards  evening, 
when  Ferrau  demanded  a  truce  till  next  day. 

In  the  morning  Orlando  had  recourse  to  a  new 
sort  of  implement ;  he  attacked  his  ^lemy  with  an 
immense  club,  which  had  no  more  effect  than  the 
finer  weapon.  The  champions  now  assaidted  each 
other  with  stones ;  but  when  this  species  of  war- 
fere  was  at  the  hardest,  giants  being  naturally 
prone  to  somnolency,  Ferrau  became  overpower- 
ed with  sleq>,  and  again  begged  a  truce.  When 
he  had  composed  himself  to  rest,  his  coinrteous 
antagonist  placed  a  stone  below  his  head,  that  he 
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might  sleep  more  softly.  When  he  awoke,  Or- 
lando took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  how  he 
was  so  hardy,  that  he  neither  dreaded  sword  nor 
batoon*  The  giant,  who  must  have  been  more  re- 
markable for  strength  than  caution,  explained  the 
whole  mystery,  by  acknowledging  that  he  was 
every  where  invulnerable  except  in  the  naveh  Fer- 
rau,  in  his  turn,  made  less  pertinent  enquiries  con- 
cerning the  name,  lineage,  and  fiuth  of  his  foe. 
This  last  subject  being  started,  Orlando,  hoping 
to  make  a  convert,  explained  the  articles  of  his 
creed.  The  giant  opened  the  controversy  by 
questioning  the  possibili^  of  three  being  one,  but 
Orlando  vanquished  his  arithmetical  scruples  by 
a  number  of  ingenious  illustrations ;  as  that  an 
almond  is  a  single  nut,  though  it  consists  of  three 
things,  the  husk,  the  shell,  and  the  kernel.  The  dis- 
putant replied,  that  he  had  nowa  very  dear  concep- 
tion how  three  made  one,  but  that  he  was  scanda- 
lized at  a  virgin  producing*  Orlando  reminded  him 
that  there  was  nothingmore  remarkable  in  this,  than 
in  the  original  creation  of  Adam.  Our  giant  rea- 
dily waved  this  point,  but  could  not  comprehend 
how  a  God  could  die.  The  arguments  on  this 
head  he  seems  to  have  been  as  little  prepared  to 
canvass  as  the  other  topics,  but  entrenched  himself 
within  what  he  considered  bis  last  0tr<»ig»hold,  that 
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the  God  who  died  could  not  come  alive  again.  It 
was  argued  by  Orlando,  that  there  was  nothing 
impossible  in  this,  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  readily  re- 
vived after  their  death,  and  that  the  dead  cubs  of 
a  Ii<nie88  can  be  resuscitated  cm  the  third  dajf  by 
the  breath  of  the  mother.  Orlando  must,  no  doubt, 
have  expected,  that  the  ingenuity  of  this  last  illus- 
tration would  have  completed  the  work  of  conver- 
sion ;  what  then  must  have  been  his  disappoint- 
ment, when  the  pertinacious  Saracen,  by  demand- 
ing that  a  sword  should  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
ference, proved  that  his  head  was  as  impenetrable 
to  argument  as  his  body  to  the  incomparable  edge 
of  Durindana.  In  the  ensmng  combat,  Orlando 
made  great  use  of  the  information  be  had  received 
concerning  the  perforable  part  of  his  antagonist, 
who  being  slain  in  consequence,  the  city  of  Na^ 
gera  surrendered  to  die  arms  of  Charlemagne. 

After  this  success,  the  French  monarch  recei- 
ved intelligence  that  Ebraim,  king  of  Sibilia  (Se- 
ville), who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  befiwe 
Pampeluna,  was  encamped  at  Cordova,  ready  to 
resist  his  invasion;  Charles,  without  loss  of  time, 
marched  to  the  south  of  Spain.  When  the  French 
vanguard  approached  the  enemy,  it  found  that  the 
troops  of  the  hostile  army  wore  bearded  masks, 
that  they  had  added  horns  to  their  heads^  and  that 
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each  soldier  held  a  drum  in  his  hand,  which  he 
beat  with  prodigious  violence.    The  horses,  quite 
unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  masquerade,  imme- 
diately took  fright,  and  spread  considerable  con- 
cision in  the  Christian  army,  which  with  difficulty 
retreated  to  an  eminence.    Next  day,  however, 
previous  to  an  attack,  Charles  ordered  his  horses 
to  be  hood-winked,  and  their  ears  to  be  stopped 
with  wax.    This  stratagem,  or  ars  ntirabilisy  as  it 
is  called  in  the  chronicle,  rendered  useless  the  mar« 
tial  prelude  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  Charles  the 
victory*    A  similar  device  is  resorted  to,  on  a  like 
occasion,  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  the  English  monarch. 

The  capture  of  Cordova  was  the  immediate  fruit 
of  the  success  of  Charlemagne,  and  Spain  being 
now  entirely  subdued,  the  conqueror  made  a  pro- 
per partition  of  the  kingdom.  He  bestowed  Na- 
varre on  the  Britons,  Castille  on  the  French,  and 
Arragoa  on  the  Greeks,  while  Andalusia  and  Por- 
tugal were  assigned  to  the  Flemings. 

After  the  account  of  this  distribution,  the  histo- 
rian most  seasonably  introduces  a  description  of 
the  person  of  his  hero,  and  the  capacities  of  his 
stomach.  As  to  his  external  appearance,  he  had 
dark  hair,  a  ruddy  countenance,  a  s^rn  aspect, 
but  a  graceful  and  elegant  form.    This,  indeed, 
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suppeButB  from  his  dimensions,  for  his  legs  were 
thicky  his  altitude  eight  feet,  and  his  belly  protube- 
rant. His  daily  coD«umption  of  provisions,  though 
almost  incredible,  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  of  whose  diet  an  account  has  been  served 
up  in  the  Walpoliana.  During  ni^t,  Charles  was 
guarded  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  orthodox, 
who  relieved  each  other  diiring  three  watches,  ten 
being  placed  at  his  head,  ten  at  his  feet,  and  the 
same  number  on  either  side,  each  holding  a  naked 
falchion  in  one  hand  and  a  burning  torch  in  the 
other* 

When  Charles  had  arrived  as  &r  as  Pampeluna 
on  his  return  to  France,  he  bethought  himself  that 
he  had  yet  left  in  Sfi^ain  two  Saracen  kings.  Mar- 
sinus  (the  same  who  in  Ariosto  is  present  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  Agramante),  and  his  brother 
Beligandus,  who  reigned  jointly  at  CsBsaraugusta 
(Saragossa).  To  these  miscreants  he  despatched 
Gannalon  (the  Gan  Traditor  of  Italian  poets)  to 
expatiate  on  the  necessity  of  their  paying  tribute 
and  receiving  baptism.  They  sent  Charles  a  quan- 
tity of  sweet  wine  and  a  thousand  houris,  but  at 
the  same  time  bribed  the  ambassador  to  betdty  his 
master.  Gannalon,  on  his  return  to  head-quar- 
ters, reported  that  Marsirius  was  well  disposed  to 
become  a  Christiaa  and  to  pay  tribute.    Trusting 
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to  ihis  iafoniiatio&,  Charles  made  a  dupotition  on 
his  laarch  to  France^  by  which  he  lost  the  half  of 
his  amy.  He  himself  passed  the  Pyrenees  in  safe- 
ty with  part  of  his  troops ;  but  the  second  division, 
commanded  byOrlando,  consisting  of  20,000  men, 
was  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the  defiles  of  Ron- 
cesvallesy  by  a  guerilla  of  50,000  Saracens,  and  was 
cut  to  pieces,  except  Orlando  and  a  few  knights/ 
The  main  body  of  the  pagans  having  retired, 
Orlando  discovered  a  stray  Saracen,  whom  he 
bound  to  a  tree.  After  this  exploit  he  ascended 
an  eminence,  and  sounded  his  ivory  horn,  whidi 
rallied  around  him  a  hundred  Christians,  the  re- 
mains of  his,  army.  Though  the  pagans  had,  with 
little  loss  to  themselves,  reduced  his  soldiers  from 
20,000  to  100,  Orlando  by  no  means  despaired  of 
discomfiting  the  host  of  his  enemy.  He  returned 
with  his  small  band  to  the  Saracen  he  had  put  in 
duranee,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  unless  he 
would  show  him  Marsirius*  The  Saracen  yielded 
to  so  powerful  an  argument,  and  pointed  out  his 
king,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  bay  horse  and 

1  The  valley  of  Roncesyallet,  where  this  catastrophe  is 
sopposed  to  haye  happened,  lies  to  the  north- east  of  Pam- 
pelona.  It  extends  to  St  Jean  Pied  de  Porte  in  Basse  Na- 
varre, and  receives  its  name  from  the  monotain  of  Roooes- 
▼alles,  which  terminates  this  plain,  sod  is  accoant^  the 
highest  of  the  Pyrenees* 
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round  shield.  Orlaado  rudidd  anumg  the  pa|paiis 
aad  slew  their  monarchy  which  induced  BeUgaadus 
to  fall  hack  with  his  army  on  Saragossa.  In  this 
brilliant  enterprise  th6  hundred  Christians  were 
kiUedy  and  their  commander  severely  woundied* 
Wandering  through  a  forest,  Orlando  arrived  alone 
at  the  entrance  to  the  pass  of  Cisera,  where,  ex- 
hausted with  wounds,  and  grieving  for  the  loss  of 
his  army,  he  threw  himsdf  under  a  tree.  As  a 
refreshment,  he  commenced  a  long  address  to  his 
isword  Durindana,  which  he  complimented  with  all 
the  superlatives  in  the  Latin  language— '*  Forti-* 
tudine  firmisffime,  capulo  ebumeo  candidissimc, 
cruce  aurea  splendidissime,"  &c.  &e. 
'  The  d3ring  champi<m  next  blew  his  horn  witill 
such  force  that  he  burst  it.'  Charles,  who  was 
then  in  Gascony,  heard  the  peal  distinclly,  and 
wished  to  return  to  the  succour  of  his  n^hew, 
but  was  persuaded  by  Gannalon  that  he  could  be 


'  This  horn  has  been  of  infinite  service  to  future  poets 
and  romancers.  Logystilla,  in  the  Orlando  Furloso  (c.  15.)i 
bestows  it  on  Astolpho,  and  Prince  Arthur*s  squire  is  fur- 
nished with  a  similar  one  by  Spenser.  The  notion  proba-^ 
bly  came  to  Turpin  from  Simeon  Seth>  Life  of  Alexander, 
where  that  monarch  gives  his  war  signal  by  a  horn  of  im- 
mense power.  All  these  have  perhaps  been  derived  from 
the  horn  of  Alecto,  in  the  7th  book  of  the  iBneid. 
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m  no  charier,  and  that  lie  wis  merely  taking  the 
divendcm  of  huntiiig  in  the  forests.  The  blast, 
however,  brought  to  him  Theodoricus,  the  only 
aurvinng  knight.  Orlando  had- received  the  sa- 
crament that  monnngy  and  bad.  donfessed  himself 
to  certain  {Hriests,  which  this  learned  chronicle 
informs  us  was  the  universal  custom  of  knights 
before  proceeding  to  battle.  Nothings  therefor^ 
remained  for  the  hero  but  to  make  a  long  prayer 
before  he  expired* 

At  this  very  mwnent  Turpin  was  standing  by 
King  Charlesy  saying  mass  for  the.  souls  of  cer- 
tam  persons  lately  deceased^  and  informs  the 
reader,  that  while  thus  employed,  he  heard  the 
songs  of  the  angels  who  were  convejring  Orlando 
to  Heaven.  At  the  same  time  a  phalanx  of  de- 
mons passed  before  the  archbishop,  and  notified 
that  they  were  so  far  on  their  way  to  Gehenna 
with  the  soul  of  one  Marsirius,  but  that  Michael, 
with  an  angel  crowd,  was  convejring  the  trumpeter 
aloft  (Tubidnem  virum  cum  multis  Michael  fert 
ad  supema).  As  no  person  could  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  respectable  deponents,  Turpin 
announced  to  Charles  the  death  of  his  nephew. 
Charles  immediately  returned  to  Roncesvailes, 
where  he  uttered  a  learned  lamentation  over  the 
remains  of  Orlando,  whom  he  compared  to  Sam- 
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son,  Saul)  Jonathan^  and  Judas  Maccabais,  and 
then  embalmed  the  body  with  balsam^  myrrh,  and 
aloes. 

Charles  now  thought  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
heathen,  as  an  incitement  to  which  the  sun  held 
out  to  him  the  same  encouragement  it  had  for- 
merly done  to  Joshua.  By  this  means  he  came  up 
with  the  Saracens,  while  yet  reposing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saragosaa. 
Of  them  he  killed  four  thousand,  a  favourite  num- 
ber with  this  hist(»ian,  and  then  returned  to  Ron- 
cesvalles.  Here  he  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Gannalon,  and  the  champion  of  that 
traitor  having  been  slain  in  single  combat,  he  was 
tied  to  the  four  most  ferocious  horses  in  the  army, 
and  thus  torn  to  pieces. 

There  is  n^ct  related  the  manner  in  which  the 
Christians  preserved  the  bodies  of  their  friends^and 
the  final  interment  of  each  species  of  mummy.' 

I  The  origin  ind  incideDts  of  tliis  ezpedition  of  Cbarle- 
magiie  are  told  in  a  totally  differeot  manner  bjr  the  Spaniili 
historians.  They  astert  that  Cbarlemagne  was  called  into 
Spain  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Leon,  on  a  promise  to  nominate 
him  as  a  successor  if  he  would  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jfoort.  Cbariemagne  was  successftil  in  Ms  elforts  against 
the  infidels,  but  the  nobles  and  chieftains  of  Alphomo  dis- 
approving of  the  ulterior  part  of  their  sovereign's  compact, 
supported  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  at  length  by  their 
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The  emperor  having  returned  to  Paris,  St  Denie 
informed  him,  in  a  dream,  that  all  those  who  had 
fallen  in  Spain  had  their  sins  forgiven ;  and  at  the 
same  time  took  the  Opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
a  similar  mercy  would  be  extended  to  those  who 
gave  money  for  building  his  church*  Those  who 
contributed  willingly  were  freed  from  all.  servi- 
tude, whence  the  name  of  Graul  was  changed  into 
France. 

Charles  had  been  much  debilitated  by  his  cam- 
paign in  the  peninsula.  For  the  sake  of  the  warm 
batiis  he  repaired  to  Leodio  (Liege),  where  he 
built  a  palace,  in  which  was  painted  the  story  of 
his  wars  in  Spain.  Now  it  fell  out  that  one  day, 
while  Turpin,  who  resided  at  Viennes,  was  offi- 
ciating before  the  altar,  an  host  of  demons,  who 
seem  to  be  the  newsmongers  in  this  history,  pass- 
ed before  him  with  unusual  velocity.    Having  in- 


own  monarch,  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  an  immeiiBe  army» 
with  which  the  French  emperor  bad  encamped  on  the  plain 
of  HoncesTallei.  The  incidents  are  represented  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  Spanish  romantic  poems.  In  the  Orlando  of 
Nicholas  Espinosa,  Con  el  verdadero  snccesso  de  la  famosa 
Batalla  de  Roncesvalles,  published  1557,  Bernardo  del  Car- 
pio  stifles  Orlando  to  death,  and  the  poet  declares, 

Cantera  la  verdad  aquesta  historia, 
Y  no  segtto  Tarpin  Frances  lo  sient^i 

VOL.  I*  2  B 
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terrogated  one  of  these,  who  resembled  an  Ethio* 
plan,  and  was  lagging  behind  the  rest,  he  was  ad- 
vertised that  they  were  all  going  to  attend  at  the 
death  of  Charles,  and  hurry  his  soul  to  Tartarus. 
Turpin  requested  that,  havii^  despatched  their 
errand,  they  would  return  with  the  earliest  intc^* 
gence.  The  fiends  were  faithful  to  their  appoint- 
ment, but  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying  acknow- 
ledgement that  a  Galician,  without  a  head,  having 
weighed  the  sins  and  merits  of  Charles,  had  de- 
prived them  of  their  expected  prize,  and.convejred 
the  soul  in  a  quite  contrary  direction  from  what 
they  had  ii^ended;  In  fifteen  days  afler,  a  special 
messenger  or  express  arrived  at  Viennes,  idio  con- 
firmed the  deposition  of  the  demons  ai  to  the  death 
of  Charles,  a  loss  which  could  have  excited  no 
surprise,  as  the  sun  and  moon  had  prepared  the 
fliinds  of  his  subjects  for  the  evenly  by  assuming 
a  black  colour  for  six  days  preceding  his  decease. 
Besides,  his  name  was  spontaneously  e&ced  from 
a  church ;  and  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
which  took  six  years  to  build,  had  been  recently 
ccmsumed'by  internal  fire. 

Turpin  concludes  his  history  with  a  remark, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  as  the  moral  of  the 
whole  work,  that  he  who  builds  a  church  on  earth 
cannot  fail  of  obtaining  a  palace  in  Heaven. 
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I  have  given  this  minute  analysis  of  the  absurd 
chronicle  of  Turpin  in  deference  to  the  common 
opinion,  that  it  had  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  earlj  romances  relating  to  Charlemagne,  and 
thence  on  the  splooidid  monuments  of  human  ge- 
nius that  hare  been  erected  by  the  Italian  poets. 
.  It  must,  hovrever,  be  remarked,  that  there  are 
few  incident?  in  this  work  which  breathe  the  spirit 
of  ^romantic  <  fiction.  There  are  no  castles  nor 
dragons,  no  amorous  kmghts,  and  no  distressed 
damsels.  The  chronicle  is  occupied  with  wars  on 
an  extensire  scale,  and  with  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  chie^  in  the  Saracen  and  Christian 
armies.  Indeed  the  campaign  of  Charlemagne 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  wars  of  Joshua.  Jericho  and  Pampeluna 
fall  in  the  same  manner  into  the  hands  of  the  be- 
siegers :  the  stratagem  of  Marsirius  resembles  that 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  victors  divide  the  con* 
quered  lands  in  a  similar  manner  among  their 
followers.  Many  wonders,  it  is  true,  are  related 
in  the  chronicle  of  Turpin,  but  they  more  resem- 
ble the  miracles  of  the  monkish  legends  than  the 
beautiful  fables  that  decorate  romance.  These 
fictiims,  according  to  the  principles  already  esta^ 
bUfihed,  must  have  flowed  from  other  source% 
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though  the  higtorical  mateiriab  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  romances  of  Charlemagne,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  chronicle.  It  has  been 
much  doubted  whether  the  Italian  poets  consult^ 
ed  the  original  Turpin.  Ariosto  quotes  him  for 
stories  of  which  he  does  not  jay  a  single  word, 
and  which  are  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  in 
his  poem ;  as  Voltairey  subsequently,  in  the  Pu- 
celle  d'Orleans,  laid  the  onus  probandi  on  the 
Abbe  Tritheme.    Thus  in  the  Orlando  Furioso, 

SerWe  Turpino,  come  furo  ai  Paati 
Dell  alto  Atlante,  che  i  cavalli  loro 
Tatti  io  uo  puoto  diveotaroo  Sassi. — C.  44. 

Boiardo,  whose  Orlando  Innamorato,  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  is  the  most  serious  of  the  romantic  poems 
of  Italy,  jocularly  calls  the  chronicle  of  Turpin 
his  True  History,  as  Cervantes  terms  his  feigned 
authorities, 


La  Tera  Hiitoria  di  Torpln  ragiooii 
Cbe  r^aava  in  la  terra  d*Orieate,  &c. 


The  incidents  in  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci 
are  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  chro- 
nicle, yet  Crescimbeni  has  asserted  that  it  wan 
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never  seen  by  that  father  of  romantic  poetry/ 
The  conclusion  of  the  Morgante,  however,  seems 
almost  copied  from  Turpin.  Gano  is  there  sent 
ambassador  to  King  Marsilio  to  negociate  a  trea* 
tj :  he  treacherously  writes  that  this  king  is  ready 
to  pay  tribute,  and  requests  Charlemagne  to  send 
his  paladins  to  Roncesvalles  to  receive  it.  There 
they  are  attacked  by  the  Saracens.  Orlando  sound- 
ed his  horn,  but  Gano  at  first  persuaded  Charles 
that  he  was  hunting.  At  the  third  blast,  however, 
the  king  proceeded  to  Spain,  but  Orlando  was 
dead  before  his  arrival.  He  then  besieged  and 
took  Saragossa ;  and,  after  the  return  to  France, 
Gano  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  four  horses.  These 
circumstances  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
chronicle  of  Turpin  than  to  any  intermediate  ro- 
mance, for  it  is  clear  that  the  French  romance  of 
Morgante  is  not  the  original,  but  a  version  of  the 
Italian  poem. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  its  effect  on  the 
Italian  poems,  it  is  probable,  from  its  wide  circu- 
lation and  great  popularity,  that  the  chronicle  of 
Turpin  had  some  influence  on  the  romances  of 
Charlemagne,  or  at  least  the  metrical  tales  from 

*  Laigi  puici  tpesso  volto  la  cita  pin  per  giuoco,  crectiam 
uoi,  che  perche  egli  V  avease  veduta. 


' 
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^ch  th^  were  immediate^  formed.  The  work 
waB  very  generally  read  in  the  fourteenth  century^ 
and  waa  several  tinies  translated  into  French  with 
variations  and  addhions.  Of  these  visions  the 
first  is  by  Michel  de  Hames,  Vho  lived  as  early 
is  ^e  time  of  Philip  Augustas,  and  the  next  by 
Oaguin,  who  was  librarian  to  Charles  VIII.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  French  metrical  para* 
phrases,  which  were  nearly  coeval  with  the  origi- 
nal chronide* 

In  the  r^gn  of  St  Louis  there  appeared  a  ro« 
manoe  in  verse  on  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  by 
an  unknown  author,  which  chiefly  relates  to  the 
wars  of  that  monarch  with  the  Saxons,  and  their 
celebrated  chief  Guitichens  (Witikend.)    ' 

About  the  time  of  Philip  the  Ha^dy,  Girard,  or 
Girardin,  of  Amien6,  composed  a  metrical  romance 
on  the  actions  of  Charlemagne,  divided  into  three 
books.  Of  these  the  first  gives  an  account  of  an 
early  expedition  of  Charles,  under  the  name  of 
Maine,  into  Arragoh,  to  assist.Galafre,  a  Saracen, 
whose  daughter  he  marries  after  vanquishing  her 
father's  enemies ;  a  story  which,  in  a  much  later 
romance,  is  told  of  Charles  Martel.  The  second 
book  contains  his  wars  in  Italy  against  Didier 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  differs  little  from  what 
is  contained  in  the  authentic  histories  relating  to 
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Gliftrleinagiie*  The  third  book  i«  a  rhythmioal 
versioa  of  the  chronicle  of  Turpin, 

Nearly  at  the  same  timei  io  aoofcher  volurainoiu 
metrical  romance  an  accomit  was  given  of  Char- 
lemagne's preparations  for  his  expedition  to  the 
Heiy  Land,  and  the  adventures  of  some  of  his 
knights  who  preceded  him  to  that  region.  Nor 
thing,  however,  .is  said  of  the.  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, and  indeed  the  reality  of  this  enterprise  is 
denied  by  all  auth^itic  luuatoriansi  though  it  found 
its  way  into  many  of  the  absurd  and  fabulous  chro« 
nides  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

There  is.  another  work  somewhat  resembling  the 
chronicle  of  Turpin,  which^  according  to  the  auf 
tbors  of  L'  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  was 
written  in  1015>  while  the  Count  de  Caylus  places 
its  composition  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  IX.  It  in 
called  Philumena,  a  name  derived,  from  that  of  a 
pretended  secretary  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  was 
in  &ct  written  by  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  de  Grasse* 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  em- 
peror against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  but  is  more  eft- 
peoiaUy  devoted  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  the 
abbey,  the  foundation  of  which  the  author  attri- 
butes to  Charlemagne. 

In  the  Reali  di  Francia,  an  ancient  Italian  chro- 
nicle, we  are  presented  with  a  fabulous  account  of 
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tke  earijpmodfi  of  die  French  monarchy  previous 
to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  first  exploits  of 
that  monarch,  and  the  amours  of  Milo,  father  of 
Orlando,  with  Bertha,  Charlemagne's  sister. 

There  were  also  many  rhythmical  French  ro« 
mances  on  the  subject  of  the  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne. The  northern  bards,  who  followed  RoUo  to 
France,  introdqced  their  native  traditions ;  those, 
for  instance,  relating  to  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  other 
northern  heroes,  who  were  afterwards  enlisted  into 
the  tales  of  chivalry.  The  earliest  French  metri- 
cal romances  related,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Arthur ; 
but  when  Normandy  had  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  France,  and  (hat  country  be* 
gan  to  look  on  England  with  an  eye  of  jealousy, 
which  was  the  prelude  to  more  open  hostility, 
the  native  minstrels  changed  their  theme  of  the 
[Mraises  of  the  Round  Table  knights  to  the  more  ac- 
ceptable subject  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  13th  century,  Adenez,  whq  was  a  kind  of 
poet  laureat  to  Henry  III.,  duke  of  Brabant, 
wrote  the  metrical  romance,  L'Enfance  d'  Ogier 
le  Danois ;  and  about  the  same  period,  Huon 
de  Villeneuve  produced  the  still  more  celebrated 
compositions  of  Regnauld  de  Montauban,  Doolin 
de  Mayence,  Maugis  d'  Aigremont,  and  Quatre 
fils  Aimon. 
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Tlie  BDcient  chronieles  and  metrical  romances 
above  mentioned,  may  be  considered  as  sources 
which  supplied  with  materials  the  early  writers  of 
the  prose  romances  relating  to  Charlemagne ;  but 
though  they  may  have  suggested  his  expedition  to 
Spain  and  the  Holy  Land,  with  several  odier  cir- 
cumstances, the  authors  of  the  prose  romances 
of  Charlemagne  seem  to  have  written  mcMre  from 
fancy,  and  less  slavishly  to  have  followed  the  me- 
trical tales  by  which  they  were  preceded,  than 
the  compilers  of  the  fables  concerning  Arthur. 
They  added  incidents  which  were  the  creatures 
of  their  own  imagination,  and  embellished  their 
dreams  with  the  speciosa  miracula^  derived  from 
tiie  MAe&  of  Arabia,  or  from  northern  and  classi- 
cal mythology.  Heroes  of  romance,  besides,  are 
frequently  decorated  with  the  attributes  belong- 
ing to  their  predecessors  or  descen4ants.  Many 
of  the  events  related  in  the  romantic  story  of 
Charlemagne  are  historically  true  with  regard  to 
Charles  Martel.  Wh^en  the  fame  of  the  latter  was 
eclipsed  by  the  renown  of  Charlemagne,  the  songs 
of  the  minstrels,  and  legends  of  the  monks,  trans*- 
ferred  the  exploits  of  the  Armorican  chief  to  his 
more  illustrious  descendant. 

Thus,  from  the  ancient  chronicles  and  early 
metrical  romances ;  from  the  exploits  of  indivi- 
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dual  heroes,  ccmcentrated  in  one;  from  the  em- 
bellishnients  added  by  the  imagiiiatioQ  of  the 
iiuthor,  and  the  dbanns  of  romantic  fiction,  sprung 
those  formidable  compOations  we  are  about  to 
encounter,  and  whidi  form  the  second  diirision  of 
Romances  of  Chivahy. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  fix  the  dates  of  the 
fiibulous  tales  relating  to  Charlemagne  than  of 
those  of  the  Round  Table. 


HUON  DE  BOURDEAUX,* 

»  ^  ■  ■' 
though  written  in  verse  by  Htton  de  VilleQieuve» 
as  fiir  back  aa  the  iS<:h  century,  is  not,  in  its  pre* 
sent  form,  supposed  to  be  long  anterior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  as  there  are  no  mannsciipts 
of  it  extant*  ^  It  is  said,  indeed,  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  that  it  was  written  by  desire  of  Charles 
Seigneur  de  Rochfort,  and  completed  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1454 ;  but  it  is.  suspected  that  the 
conclusion  is  of  a  date  somewhat  more  recent 
than  the  first  part  of  the  romance*    The  oldest 


*  Les  prooesses  et  faicts  merreilleuz  du  noble  Haon  de 
Bordeaulx,  Per  de  France,  Dae  de^uyenne. 
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•dition  k  one  in  fblio,  without  date,  and  the  se-^ 
cond  is  in  quarto,  1516.  There  are  also  different 
impressions  in  the  original  language  of  a  more  re* 
cent  period.  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been*  a  favourite  romance,  not  only  among 
the  French,  but  also  with  other  nations.  The  Eng- 
lish translation,  executed  by  Lord  Bemers  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII^  has  gone  through  three  edi* 
lions,  and  it  has  lately  formed  the  subject  of  the 
finest  poem  in  the  German  language. 

As  the  incidents  in  the  Oberon  of  Wieland  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  in  the  old  French  ro- 
mance, and  are  universally  known  through  the 
beautiful  translation  of  Mr  Sotheby,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  so  full  an  analysis  of  the  work 
as  it  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to,  from  its  anti- 
qtiity,  singularity,  and  beauty. 

Huon,  and  his  brother  Girard,  while  travelling 
from  their  own  domains  of  Guyenne  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  Charlemagne,  are  treacherously  way-laid 
by  Chariot,  the  emperor's  son,  who,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  evil  counsellors,  had  formed-  the  design-  of 
appropriating  their  possessions.  Having  killed, 
though  in  self-defence,  the  favourite  son  of  his 
sovereign,  Huon  could  not  obtain  pardon,  except 
<m  the  whimsical  condition  that  he  should  proceed 
to  the  court  of  the  Saracen  Amiral;  ov  Emir  Gau« 
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disse,  who  ruled  in  Bagdad — ^that  he  should  ap« 
pear  while  this  potentate  was  at  table — cut  off  the 
head  of  the  bashaw  who  sat  at  his  right-hand—- 
kiss  his  daughter  three  times,  and  bring,  as  a  tri-> 
bute  to  Charlemagne,  a  lock  of  his  white  beard| 
and  four  of  his  most  efficient  grinders. 

Before  setting  out  on  this  excursion,  Huon 
proceeds  to  Rome,  where  he  is  advised  bj  his 
uncle,  the  pope,  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Pa- 
lestine, and  thence  depart  on  the  remainder  of 
his  expedition. 

Having  complied  with  this  injunction,  and  visit- 
ed the  holy  sepulchre,  Huon  sets  out  for  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  but  wanders  in  a  forest,  where  he 
supports  himself  with  wild  fruits  and  honey  till 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  when  he  meets  an  old 
man  of  gigantic  stature,  naked,  as  far  as  clothes 
were  concerned,  but  covered  with  long  hair.  This 
ancien  preudkomme^  as  he  is  called,  addresses  Huon 
in  a  dialect  of  the  French  language,  informs  him 
that  his  name  is  Gerasmes,  and  that  he  is  brother 
to  the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux ;  he  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  a  battle  with  the  Saracens,  but  having 
escaped  from  slavery,  and  possessing  much  of  the 
sfavoir  viwey  he  had  judiciously  chosen  to  reside 
thirty  years  in  the  forest  in  his  present  comfortf 
able  predicament* 
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{jerasmes  infonns  Huon  that  from  this  wilder- 
ness two  roads  led  to  the  states  of  Gaudisse,  one 
a  journey  of  forty  days,  the  other  less  tedious,  but 
extremely  dangerous,  as  it  passed  through  the  fo- 
rest inhabited  by  Oberon,  who  metamorphosed 
the  knights  who  were  bold  enough  to  trespass, 
into  hobgoblins,  and  animals  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

Our  hero  having,  of  course,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  most  perilous  road,  he  and  Gerasmes  pene- 
trate into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  of  Obe- 
ron.  Having  followed  a  path  through  the  wood 
to  a  considerable  distance,  they  sit  down  almost 
exhausted  with  famine  under  an  oak.  At  this  hour 
Oberon,  who  was  apparently  a  child  of  four  years 
of  age,  of  resplendent  beauty,  and  clothed  in  a 
Tobe  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  was  parading 
through  the  forest.  The  dwarf  accosts  Huon  and 
his  attendants,  but,  enraged  at  their  silence,  raises 
a  frightful  tempest.  Huon  attempts  to  escape 
through  the  thickets,  but  is  soon  overtaken  by 
Oberon,  who  allays  the  storm,  and  sounds  a  ma- 
gic horn,  which  throws  the  attendants  of  Huon 
into  convulsions  of  merriment  and  dancing.  Obe- 
ron, at'  length  having  ceased  to  blow  the  horn, 
enters  into  conversation  with  the  knight :  he  com- 
mences an  account  of  his  own  pedigree,  and  de- 
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clares  that  he  is  the  son  of  Julius  Csesar  and 
a  fairy,  who  was  lady  of  the  Hidden  Isle,  now 
Chifalonia,  in  which  she  had  received  the  Roman 
chief,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Thessaly  to  attadt 
Pompey*  Many  rare  endowments  had  heen  be* 
stowed  on  Oberon  at  his  birth,  but  a  malsvolenlr 
fairy,  offended  at  not  hemg  invited  to  attend  on 
that  occasion,  had  decreed  that  his  stature  should 
not  increase  after  he  was  three  years  of  age. .  Obe- 
ron farther  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Huqd 
and  his  kindred,  as  a  proof  of  which  he  immediate- 
ly raised  up  a  sumptuous  palace  for  his  receptioi^ 
where  he  was  entertained  with  a  magnificent  bau'* 
quet,  at  which  the  fairy  presided  in  great  state. 
After  the  repast  he  presented  Huon  with  a  goblet^ 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man,  spontaneously 
filled  with  wine,  and  also  the  ivory  horn,  which,  if 
softly  sounded,  would  make  every  one  dance  who^ 
was  not  of  irreproachable  character,  and,  if  bl^wQ 
with  violence,  would  bring  Oberon  himself  to  his^ 
assistance,  at  the  head  of  100,000  soldii^eu 

Fortified  with  these  gifts,  Qaon  proceeds  od 
his  journey.  After  travelling  a  few  days,  he  ar« 
rives  at  the  dty  of  Tourmont,.  which  he  finds  is 
governed  by  one  of  his  uncles,  who,  in  hi?  ypujth^i 
had  gone  on  a  pmiitential  pilgrimage  to  Jeruiialeni^ 
and  having  become  the  slave  of  the  Gi»ir  Giuir 

10 
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i^  had  been  deputed  to  govern  a  Saracen  dty 
as  a  reward  for  renouncing  the  Chrigtian  fiuth* 
In  this  place  Huon  attracts  immediate  notice  by 
feastii^  all  the  poor  of  the  city  oot  of  his  enchant- 
ed cup.  This  procures  Huon  a  visit  from  his  apos- 
tate uncle,  to  whom  he  introduces  himself  as  a  ne-» 
phew,  and  presents  him  with  the  goblet  filled  with 
wine ;  but  as  his  relative  was  a  person  of  aban« 
doned  character,  the  liquor  instantly  disappears* 
The  renegade  receives  his  nephew  with  apparent 
kindness,  but  privately  meditates  his- destruction. 
He  accordingly  invites  him  and  Gerasmes  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  but  orders  one  of  his  agas 
to  place  guards  in  the  antichamber,  who  should 
be  ready  to  attack  the  Christians.  This  officer 
was  of  French  birth,  and  having  been  befriended 
in  his  youth  by  the  father  of  Huon,  he  fills  the 
anti-room  with  Christian  prisoners,  whom  he  had 
set  at  liberty.  Accordingly  the  traitor's  command 
for  an  attack  on  Huon  b  the  signal  for  a  general 
massacre  of  the  pagans.  The  emir,  however,  ha** 
ving  escaped,  assembles  his  forces  and  besides 
his  nephew,  who  remained  in  this  palace.  Huon, 
considering  this  as  an  occasion  sufficiently  in^or^ 
tant  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Oberon,  sounds 
his  horn,  and  while  the  besiegers  are  in  conse«- 
quence  dancing  with  prodigious  agility,  tli|e  €hris» 
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tians  are  reinforeed  by  an  army  of  a  hundred 
^ousand  men,  with  the  £ury  as  generalissime* 
The  governor's  troops  being  immediately  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  skin,  Huon  prepares  for 
his  departure.  Oberon  gives  him  a  last  advice 
concerning  his  journey,  warning  him  particularly 
not  to  approach  the  tower  possessed  by  Angou- 
laffire,  a  cruel  giant,  who  could  only  be  vanquished 
by  a  person  defended  by  a  certain  hauberk,  which 
the  monster  unfortunately  kept  in  his  custody. 

To  this  very  tower  Huon  directs  his  course,  and> 
entering  it  while  the  giant  is  asleep,  he  arms  him- 
self with  the  fatal  hauberk,  awakens  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  kills  him  by  the  assistance  of  a 
lady,  who  was  confined  there^  and  who  finds  a 
kinsman  in  her  deliverer. 

Huon  follows  up  this  exploit  by  possessing  him- 
self of  a  ring  which  had  been  sent  to  the  giant  as 
a  tribute  from  Gaudisse.  Here  he  dismisses  Ge- 
rasmes  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue,  and  having 
crossed  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  back  of 
Malebron,  one  of  the  spirits  of  Oberon,  he  at  length 
arrives  at  Babylon  (Bagdad)  in  Arabia,  where  that 
emir  held  his  court. 

Having  entered  the  palace,  and  passed  the  sar 
loon  where  the  emir  was  banqueting  with  a  few 
tributary  sultans,  Huon  suddenly  interrupts  the 
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pleasures  of  the  entertainmetit  by  remiOTiiig  the 
head  of  the  king  of  Hyrcama,  ivho  was  the  intend* 
ed  husband  of  Esdarmonde,  the  daughter  of  Gau« 
disse,  and  was  then  seated  at  the  right-hand  of 
her  fiUher.  He  next  fuMls  the  second  part  of 
hiflT  mission,  on  the  lips  of  the  princess,  and  eon- 
dudes  with  promulgating  his  designs  against  the 
beard  and  grinders  of  the  emir.  This  potentate 
was  but  ill  prepared  with  an  answer  to  so  novel  a 
proposition,  and  a  mode  of  address  somewhat  un- 
usual at  his  board.  Huon,  however,  having  pro- 
duced the  ring  of  Angoulaffire,  is  at  first  heard 
with  tolerable  patience ;  but  when  he  mentions 
how  |ie  became  possessed  of  it,  the  emir  orders 
him  to  be  apprehended.  The  knight  at  first  de- 
fends himself  with  great  courage,  and  kills  many 
of  the  assailants,  but  is  at  last  overpowered  by 
numbers.  It  was  now  in  vain  to  have  recourse  to 
his  horn ;  at  the  first  gate  of  the  palace,  Hubn,  in 
order  to  gain  admittance,  had  professed  himself  a 
mussulman,  a  falsehood  which  rendered  the  horn 
of  no  avail,  since  from  that  mcmient  his  character 
had  ceased  to  be  irreproachable*  He  is  loaded 
with  chains  and  precipitated  into  a  dungckm,  where 
jthe  emir  intended  he  should  be  tormented  with 
the  punishments  of  hunger  and  bondage,  as  pre- 
VOJE-  I.  2q 
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paratory  to  that  of  being  bunied  alive,  wfaiA  was 
in  reseire.  Huon  reodves  sust^ottDcey  hofrever^ 
and  mai^  consolatory  yukB,  fimn  the  beoatifol 
Eficli^rnionde,  interviews  idiich  most  have  been 
the  mwe  agreeable^  as  he  could  not  be  conscious 
of  any  daiias  to  the*&vour  of  that  princess,  ftr- 
ther  than  having  cut  off  the  head  of  her  lover,  in- 
sulted her  fiither,  and  knocked  out  the  brains  of 
bis  body-guards. 

.  After  a  few  taider  conversations,  Esclarmonde 
professes  her  readiness  to  become  a  Christian.  In 
itnany  of  the  r(Miiances  of  Charlemagne,  the  &ble 
hinges  on  the  assistance  given  by  Saracen  prin« 
cestes  to  Christian  knights,  and  the  treasons  prac« 
tiaed,  for  their  lovers'  sake  against  tiieir  fathers  or 
brothers.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  they 
are  ^ot  ai  the  sex  to  which  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion is  most  seductive* 

When  this  good  understanding  had  been  esta- 
blished, in  order  to  secure  Huon  against  the  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  threatened,  his  jailor,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  l^darmonde,  informs  the 
emir  that  his  prisoner  had  died  two  days  i^o,  and 
had  been  interred  in  the  dungeon. 

At  this  period,  Gerasmes,  whom  we  left  at  the. 
tower  of  Angoulaffire,  arrives  at  Bagdad,  and, 
along  with  Esclarmonde,  plots  the  deliverance- of 
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Haon.  Tlie  {Nnncesg  had  now'  become  so  furious 
a  ChrisdaD,  that  she  declared  to  Huon,  **  que  n' 
est  horame  que  plus  Je  hais  que  V  admiral  Gau- 
diBse  raon  pere^  pource  qu'il  ne  croit  en  oostre 
seigneur  Jhesu  Christ."  Her  hatred,  indeed,  had 
risen  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  she  iiisisted  on  her 
fiither  being  murdered  in  his  sleep*^.*'  A  V  heure 
de  minuit  Je  vbus  meneray  en  la  chambre  de  mon 
pere  ;.vous  le  trouverez  dormant,  puis  incontinent 
le  occirez :  £t  quant  est  a  moy,  Je  vueil  bien  es- 
tre  la  premiere  qui  le  premier  coup.luy  baiUera." 
These  plans  are  aided  by  the  invasion  of  Agra- 
pard,  the  brother  of  Angoolafie,  who  enters  the 
capital  at  the  head,  of  a  formidable  army,  re- 
proaches the  emir  (most  unreasonably  one  should 
lliink)  for  not  having  avenged  the  death  of  that 
^ant,  and  sugg^ts .  the  alternative  of  paying  a 
triple  tribute  or  denudinghimself  of  his  kingdom. 
The  emir  could  find  no  person  at  liis  court  who 
would  encounter  this  champion.  After  cursing 
his  gods  at  considerable  length,  and  to.no  pur- 
pose, Esdarmonde  embraces  this  &vourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  confess  that  Huon  is  still  in  existence. 
The  knight  is  accordingly  brought  forth  from  his 
dungeon,  and  the  emir  promises  that  if  he  van-, 
quish  Agrapacd,  he  will  not  only  allow  his  beard. 
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to  be  plucked,  but  wilL  patiently  submit  to  a  par-* 
tial  extraction  of  his  gimders. 

Huon,  having  overcome  t&e  giant,  proposes  to 
Gaudisse,  that,  in  lieu  of  the  dei^oliation  of  his 
beard  and  grinders,  he  should  consent  to  be  b^<« 
ttzed.  This  alteration  in  the  agreement  not  being 
relished  by  the  emir,  he  orders  Huon  to  be  seized, 
who,  trusting  that  his  long  sufferings  had  now  ttp» 
peased  Oberon,  sounds  the  horn  with  the  requisite 
vehemence.  .  The  surmise  of  ithe  knight,  is  justi- 
fied, by  the  event :  the  &iry  king  appears  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  the  head  of  the  emir,  is 
Struck  off  by  an  invisible  imnd.  The  beard  and 
teeth  thus  become  an. easy  prey  to  the  conqueror, 
and  are  sewed  up  by  Oberon  in  the  side  of  Geras- 
mes,  who  was  in  attendance.  Huon  loads  two 
vessels  with  the  treasures  of  the  emir,  and  sails  for 
Italy  with  Esclarmonde,  after  being  threatened 
by  Oberon  with  the  severest  punishments,  if  he 
diould  anticipate  the  delights  of  matrimony  pre- 
vious to  the  fulfilment  of  its  graver  ceremonies. 

In  most  romances,  when  a  superior  being  re* 
ceives  a  mortal  into  &vour,  some  test  of  obedience 
is  required.  This  is  usually  violated,  and  the  con- 
sequent misfortunes  form  a  series  of  endless  ind- 
d^ts.    As  to  Huon,  he  seems  nevar  to  have  re- 
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eeived  any  injunction  from  Oberon,  without  act- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Grerasmes,  foreseeing 
the  fate  of  the  lovers,  sets  sail  for  France  in  one 
of  the  sfaspSi  carrying  in  his  ade  the  precious  d^ 
posit  of  beiird  and  grinders.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
the  vessel  in  which  Huon  and  Esclarmonde  are 
conveyed,  when  their  conduct  ^ves  rise  to  a  tem- 
pest more  boisterous  than  the  descriptioo  of  the 
jroungest  poet.  The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a* 
desert  island,  where  the  loviers  wander  about  for 
some  time,  and  renew  the  oifence  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  late  hurricane ;  but,  though  on  shoire, 
ttl^  are  not  pemutted  to  violate  the  injunctions 
of  Oberon  with  impunity.  A  band  of  corsairs 
arrivii^  on  the  island,  one  of  their  number,  who 
had  be^  a  subject  of  the  emir  Gaudisse,  immedi- 
ately recognises  Esclarmonde.  These  pirates  leave 
Huon  in  the  island,  bound  to  a  tree,  and,  in 
hopes  of  a  great  recompense,  sail  with  the  prin- 
cetfi  for  the  capital  of  Yvoirin,  emir  of  Montbrant, 
and  unde  of  Esclarmonde.  Though  Huon  was. 
not  in  the  vessel,  a  tempest  drives  it  to  the  coast 
of  Anfaleme.  The  captain  having  entered  one  of 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  Galafire,  the  ruler  of 
the  country,  comes  on  board,  and  on  their  refusal 
to  deliver  up  the  princess,  puts  the  whole  crew  to 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  pirate,  who  es- 
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capes  to  Monlbrant.'  EsclamioDde  is  conducted 
to  the  seraglio,  and  informed  that  she  must  pre** 
pare  to  accept  the  hand  of  her  new  master;  but 
she  pretends  that  she  had  lak/dy  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  for  two  years,  which  the  ewir  promises  to 
respect. 

Oberon>  meanwhile,  being  touched  with  pity  for 
the.  misfortunes  of  Huon,  permits  Malebron,  one 
of  his  spirits,  to  go  to  his  assistance.  This  emis- 
sary, taking  Huon  on  his  back,  lands  him  in  the 
territory  of  King  Yvoirin.  As  the  mercy  of  the 
&iry  king  had  not  extended  so  &r  as  to  provide 
the  delinquent  with  victuals  or  raiment,  he  wanders 
naked  through  the  country  in  qUest  of  provisions. 
In  a  meadow  he  fidls  in  with  an  old  man  eating 
heartily,  who  had  formerly  been  a  minstrel  at 
the  court  of  Gaudisse,  and  engages  Huon  to  car- 
ry  his  harp  and  his  wallet  for  food  and  clothing. 
On  the  same  evening  they  arrive  at  the  court  of 
Yvoirin.  The  minstrel  performs  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  rewards  from  all  the  courtiers : 
his  attendant  also  attracts  much  notice,  and  by 
command  of  Yvoirin,  plays  at  chess  with  his 
daughter,  on  conditions  which  show  that  this 
emir  possessed  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  skill 
of  the  princess,  or  had  very  little  regard  to  the 
honour  of  his  family.    The  lady,  who  fell  in  love 
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with  Huon  during  the  gatne^  puirposely  allows 
herself  to  be  checkpinatecL  But  the  knight  being 
resolved  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  Esclarmondey 
commutes  the  stake  he  had  gained  for  a  sum  of 
money,**-''  £t  la  pucelle  sen  alia  moult  dolente  et 
courroucee,  et  dist  en  elle  mesmes,  ha  maulvais 
cueur,  fiuUy  de  Mahom  soys  confondu,  car  si  J' 
eusse  sceu  que  autre  chose  n*  eusses  voulu  faire  Je 
te  eusse  matt^,  si  en  eusses  eu  le  chief  tranche/' 

Yvoirin,  long  before  this  time,  had  been  inform-, 
ed  of  the  detention  of  his  niece  by  Galafre.  He 
had  accordingly  sent  to  demand  the  restitution  o£ 
Esclarmonde,  which  being  refused,  hostilities  had 
commenced  between  these  neighbouring  sultans« 
The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Huon  at  the  court  of 
Yvoirin  had  been  fixed  for 'an  invasion  of  the  ene- 
my&  territories.  .  Huqu  having  learned  the  cause 
of  the  war,  feels  every  motive  for  exertion :  he 
procures  some  rusty  arms,  mounts  an  old  hack- 
ney, and,  though  thus  accoutred,  his  valour  chiefly 
contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Galafre. 

A  new  resource,  however,  presents  itself  to  the 
vanquished  monarch.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Gerasm^s  had  left  Huon  at  a  most  momentous  cri- 
sis, and  the  lover  had  rendered  himself  culpable  so 
soon  after  the  departure  of  his  friend,  that  the  ship 
in  which  Gerasmes  was  embarked,  had  experienced 
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the  full  force  of  the  tempest  which  wrecked  the 
iressel  of  Huoq  and  Esclarmonde.  He  had,  in 
consequence,  been  driven  out  of  his  course,  and, 
after  being  long  tempest-tost,  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  port  of  Ai^aleme.  To  Genismes  the  king 
communicates  the  situation  of  his  affiiirs,  and  pro- 
poses that  he  should  defy  a  champion  of  the  army 
of  Yvoirin.  Oerasmes  haying  consented  to  this, 
goes  out  frmn  Anfaleme  with  a  few  Christiffli 
fiiends,  and,  in  a  short  time,  finds  himself  engaged 
withHuon  of  Bourdeaux.  Having  recognised  each 
other  in  the  course  of  the  combat,  Gerasmes,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  proposes  that  they  should 
unite  their  arms,  and  defeat  the  miscreants.  The 
small  band  of  Christians  makes  a  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter in  the  Saracen  army,  and  pushing  on  at  fiiU 
speed,  gets  posseifeion  of  the  capital  of  Gralafire. 

That  prince,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  less 
remarkable  for  rapidity  of  conception  than  the 
Christians,  joins  the  remains  of  his  forces  to  those 
of  Yvoirin,  and  begs  him  to  lead  them  on  against 
Huon,  to  recover  his  capital.  Galafre  is  as  un- 
successful in  the  coalition  as  he  was  singly.  The 
allied  army  is  totally  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  city,  and  Esclarmonde  being  now  delivered 
from  her  captivity  in  the  seraglio,  the  Christians 
possess  themselves  of  the  treasure  of  Galafre,  and 
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embark  on  board  a  vessel  in]  which  the  mayor  of 
Bourdeaux,  with  more  good  fortune  than  probabi- 
lity, had  arrived  during  the  siege.  Huon  is  land- 
ed safe  in  Italy,  and  is  formally  united  to  Esclar- 
monde  at  Rome :  but,  on  his  road  to  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  he  is  way-laid  by  his  brother  Girard, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  his  dukedom,  and 
was  ruling  over  it  with  unexampled  t3rranny.  The 
usurper  pays  his  brother  an  apparently  kind  visit 
at  the  abbey  of  St  Maurice,  where  he  lodged  a 
few  days  on  his  journey  to  Pans.  Having  learned 
from  Huon  the  secret  of  the  treasure  contained  in 
the  side  of  Gerasmes,  he  attacks  the  bearer  on  hii» 
way  from  the  monastery,  opens  his  side,  takes  out 
the  beard  and  grinders,  and  sends  him  along  with 
his  master  and  Esclarmonde  in  chains  to  Bour- 
deaux.  The  traitor  then  proceeds  to  Paris,  informs 
Charlemagne  that  his  brother  has  not  accomplish- 
ed the  object  of  his  mission,  and  asks  a  gift  of  his 
dukedom.  Charlemagne  repairs  to  Bourdeaux, 
where  Huon  is  tried  by  the  peers,  and  after  much 
deliberation  he  is  finally  condemned  by  the  voice 
of  the  emperor.  Huon  and  Gerasmes  are  sentenced 
to  be  drawn  and  quartered,  and  Esclarmonde  to 
be  led  to  the  stake.  Charlemagne  defers  the  exe- 
cution till  mid-day,  that  while  seated  at  dinner  he 
may  feast  his  eyes  with  the  punishm^t  of  the 
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destroyer  of  his  son.  The  spectacle  is  aboat  to 
commence^  when  suddenly  the  gates  of  the  hall 
in  which  the  emperor  was  seated,  are  seized  by  a 
fonnidable  army.  A  splendid  table  is  prepared, 
and  elevated  above  the  sovereign's.  Oberon  en* 
ters  the  hall  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals. The  chains,  drop  from  the  prisoners,  and 
they  are  arrayed  in  splendid  vestments.  Obe- 
ron reproaches  Charlemagne  with  injustice,  and 
threatens  him  with  the  disclosure  of  his  most  se- 
cret  crimes.  He  concludes  with  producing  the 
spoils  of  the  emir,  and  delivering  up  Girard  to 
the  punishment  that  had  been  destined  for  Huon. 
The  fiury  then  retires  with  the  same  solemnity 
with  which  he  had  entered,  after  invitii^  Huon 
and  Esclarmonde  to  pay  him  their  respects  in  his 
enchanted  dominions. 

The  story  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux  iis  here  com- 
pletely finished,  but  there  is  a  long  continuation 
which  seems  to  be  by  a  different  hand,  and  is  sp* 
parently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  work  of 
which  an  abstract  has  been  given.  In  the  original 
romance,  Huon  begins  his  exploits  by  slaying  the 
scm  of  Charlemagne.  He  recommences  his  career 
in  this  second  production  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  son  of  Thiery,  emperor  of  Germany.  That 
monarch  in  revenge  carries  war  into  the  states  of 
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Guienne.  Huon  defends  himseif  sucGessftdly  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  sets  out  for  the  east,  to 
beg  assistance  from  the  brother  of  Esclarmondei 
to  whom,  though  he  had  slain  his  &ther  and  se- 
duced his  sister,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
apply. 

During  his  absence  Bourdeaux  is  taken,  Gre- 
rasmes  killed,  and  Esclarmonde  conducted  cap- 
tive to  the  German  court,  where  she  is  persecuted 
wkh  love  propositions  by  the  emperor. 

While  on  his  voyage  to  Asia,  Huon  experiences 
a  tremendous  storm.  When  the  tempest  has  aba- 
ted, the  vessel  is  carried  away  by  a  rapid  and  irre- 
sistible current,  which  draws  it  into  a  dangerous 
whirlpool.  Huon  perceiving  a  man  swimming  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  hearing  him  utter 
deep  lamentations,  orders  the  seamen  to  slack  sails 
in  order  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  The  swimmer 
proclaims  himself  to  be  Judas  Iscariot,  and  de- 
clares that  he  was  doomed  to  be  tossed  in  this 
gulf  to  all  eternity,  with  no  protection  from  the 
fiiry  of  the  elements  but  a  small  piece  of  cloth, 
which,  while  on  earth,  he  had  bestowed  in  chari- 
ty. Judas  also  recommends  to  Huon  to  use  every 
exertion  to  get  out  of  the  whirlpool.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, all  the  sails  being  set,  the  vessel  is  carried 
before  a  favourable  wind,  and  the  master  of  the 
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▼essel  makes  for  a  distant  shore,  on  which  he  de- 
scries what  appears  to  him  a  small  house,  surround- 
ed by  a  wood.  After  four  days  sail  these  objects 
prove  to  be  a  palace  of  miraculous  magnitude  and 
splendour,  and  the  masts  of  innumerable  vessels 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  adamant 
on  which  this  magnificent  structure  was  situated. 
The  pilot  having  now  no  longer  power  over  the 
helm,  the  ship  strikes  on  the  rock,  to  which  it  was 
irresistibly  attracted.  Huon  alone  gets  safe  on 
shore,  and  after  wandering  for  some  time  among 
tremendous  precipices  and  sterile  vallies,  he  climbs 
to  the  enchanted  palace,  which  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed*' Here  he  enjoys  no  society  for  a  lon^ 
while  but  that  of  a  hideous  serpent,  which  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  despatching ;  but  at  length,  in  a 
remote  apartment,  he  discovers  five  fiiiries  per- 
forming the  ofBce  of  pastry  cooks,  who  explain  to 
him  that  this  building  had  been  constructed  by 
the  Lady  of  the  Hidden  Isle  to  protect  her  lo- 
ver Julius  Cs^sar  firom  the  fury  of  three  kings  of 
£g3rpt,  whose  vessels,  while  in  pursuit,  had  strudc 
on  the  rock  of  adamant,  and  from  whose  treasures 
the  palace  had  been  so  splendidly  furnished;  Af- 
ter a  long  stay  in  this  island  Huon  is  at  length 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  17. 
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carried  off  by  a  griffin^  which  occasionally  haunt* 
ed  the  shore;  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  aerial  voy- 
age^ is  set  down  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  rendezvous 
&r  these  animals. .  Our  hero  kills  four  of  their  num- 
hetf  which  was  rather  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  ' 
safe  conduct  which  he  had  received  from  their 
fellow  monster.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  this  spot 
he  discovers  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  in  which  he 
has  no  sooner  bathed  than  he  feels  recruited  from 
the  effects  of  his  late  perils  and  labours,  and  re- 
covers his  pristine  vigour.  This  fiction  of  the 
fountain  of  youth  has  been  almost  as  universal  as 
the  desire  of  health  and  longevity..  There  is  a 
fountain  of  this  nature  in  the  Greek  romance  of 
Ismene  and  Ismenias,  in  the  Gennan  Book  of  He-^ 
M>eS|  and  the  French  Fabliau  of  Coqoaigne,-— 


La  FoDtaioe  de  Jo?eot 


Qui  lit  r^jof  enir  le  gent. 

By  the  margin  of  this  fountain,  in  which  Huon 
had  immersed  himself,  grew  a  tr.ee,  of  which  the 
apples  partook  of  the  resuscitating  properties  of 
the  waters  by  which  its  roots  were  nourished* 
Huon  is  permitted  by  a  celestial  voice  to  gather 
three  of  these  apples,  and  is  also  directed  ta  the 
path  by  which  he  is  to  proceed.    Having  there- 
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fore  descended  the  hill,  he  reaches  the  banks  of  a 
rm»,  «id  emtohi  in  a  pinnace  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stonesw  This  boat  is  carried  down  a 
stream  with  surprising  velocity,  and  enters  a  sub^' 
terraneons  canal  lighted  by  the  radiance  of  gems, 
which  formed  the  channel  of  the  water,  and  of 
which  Huon  gathers  a  handful.  The  roar  of  the 
waves  and  tempest  above  is  distinctly  heard,  but 
after  a  few  days  voyage  the  bark  emerges  into  a 
tranquil  sea,  which  he  recognises  to  be  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  lands  in  safety  at  the  port  of  Tau- 
ris,  where  a  skilful  lapidary  having  inspected  the 
precious  stones  which  he  had  picked  up  during 
his  subterraneous  voyage,  declares  that  one  pre«- 
served  from  fire  and  poison,  a  second  cured  all 
diseases,  a  third  repressed  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
a  fourth  rend^ed  the  wearer  invisible.  The  pos* 
session  of  these  very  valuable  articles  procures 
for  Hupn  a  favourable  reception  from  the  old  sul- 
tan of  that  district,  on  whom  our  hero  .bestows 
one  of  the  apples  of  youth,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
tasted  than  he  recdves  the  strength  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  thirty.  From  motives  of  grati- 
tude the  sultan  permits  himself  to  be  baptized,  and 
places  a  fleet  and  army  under  the  command  of 
Huon,  with  which  he  now  proceeds  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  Esclarmonde.  On  his  way  he  lands  at  the 
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desart  ialand  of  Abillant  in  quest  of  adventaresy 
and  his  fleet  being  instantly  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
he  is  forced  to  renuun.  After  wandering  about  for 
some  time  be  ascends  a  mountain,  whose  summit 
formed  a  phun,  round  which  a  cask  was  rolling 
with  w<Miderfiil  noise  and  velocity.  Huon  arrests 
its  progress  with  a  hammer,  and  the  inhabitant 
prbclaims  himsdf  to  be  Cain,  adding,  that  the  cask 
is  full  of  serpents  and  sharp  spikes,  and  that  he  is 
doomed  to  loll  in  it  till  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
knight  accordingly  refuses  to  interfere  in  his  pu- 
nishment, and  leaves  him  to  prosecute  his  career 
in  this  uncomfortable  conveyance. 

In  the  course  d  his  Cimversation  with  Cain, 
Huon  was  informed  that  a  demon,  who  had  been 
the  contractor  for  this  machine,  was  waiting  for 
the  fratricide  in  a  boat  near  the  shore.  Availing 
himself  of  this  hint  he  proceeds  to  the  beach,  and 
the  evil  spirit  mistaking  him  for  Cam,  whom  he 
personates,  receives  him  into  the  bark  and  lands 
him  on  the  opposite  coast, — a  contrivance  which 
shows  that  the  knight  had  not  altogether  forgotten 
the  practices  by  which,  in  his  youth,  he  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  haU  of  the  emir  of  Babylon,  and  by 
which  he  first  forfeited  the  favour  of  Oberon.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  his  departure  from 
truth  is  not  followed  by  any  punishment  or  disas- 

II 
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ter :  on  the  contrary,  he  rejoins  his  fleet  on  the^ 
coast  to  which  he  had  been  transported  by  the 
fiend,  and  thence  sets  sail  for  Fnmce. 

Huon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  great 
haste  to  bring  assistance  to  Esclarmonde.  He 
visits  Jerusalem  on  his  way,  and  enters^  most  gra- 
tuitously into  a  war  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 

On  arriving  at  Marseilles  he  dismisses  the  Asi- 
atic fleet,  and  proceeds  to  pay  a  vifflt  to  his  un- 
cle, the  abbot  of  Clugny,  whom  he  presents  with 
one  of  the  apples  of  you^.  In  the  habit  of  a  pil- 
grim he  next  comes  to  the  court  of  Thiery,  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  who  at  length  agrees  to  restore 
his  wife,  and  receives  the  third  apple  as  his  re- 
ward. Huon  and  Esclarmonde  pay  a  short  visit 
to  their  dominions,  and  then  set  out,  according  to 
invitation,  for  the  enchanted  forest  of  Oberon, 
who  installs  his  &vourite  knight  in  the  empire  of 
Faery^  and  expires  shortly  after.  The  remainder 
of  the  romance,  or  rather  fairy  tale,  contains  an 
account  of  the  reign  of  Huon,  and  his  disputes 
with  Arthur  (who  had  hoped  for  the  appointment,) 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Fairy-land ;  and  also  the 
adventures  of  the  Duchess  Clairette,  the  daugh« 
ter  of  Huon  and  Esclarmonde,  from  whom  was 
descended  the  illustrious  family  of  Capet. 
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Tbere  are  few  romances  of  chivalry  which  poB* 
seas  more  beauty  and  interest  than  Huon  of  Bour- 
deaux  ;«-the  story^  however,  is  too  long  protract- 
ed, and  the  first  part  seems  to  have  exhausted  the 
author's  stores  of  imagination.  Huon  is  a  more 
inteiresting  character  than  most  of  the  knights  of 
Charlem^ne.  Even  his  weaknesses  and  disobe- 
dience of  Oberon  arise  from  excess  of  love  or  the 
ardour  of  military  enterprise ;  and  our  preposses* 
fflon  in  his  &vour  is  much  enhanced  by  a  mild-* 
ness  of  nature  and  tenderness  of  heart,  superior 
to  that  of  other  heroes  of  chivalry.  The  subor- 
dinate characters  in  the  work  are  also  happily 
drawn :  nothing  can  be  better  represented  than 
the  honest  iSdelity  and  zeal  of  Gerasmes,  the  strug^ 
gles  in  the  breast  of  the  mother  ci  Huon  be- 
tween maternal  tenderness  and  devoted  loyalty  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  mixed  character  of  that 
monarch,  in  which  equity  and  moderation  predo- 
minate, but  are  ever  warped  by  an  excess  of  blind 
paternal  affection. 

The  early  part  of  the  romance  of  Huon  bears  ^ 
striking  resemblance  to  the  adventures  of  Otnit, 
king  of  Lombardy,  related  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  metrical  romance  of  The 
Book  of  Heroes,  which  was  written  |by  the  knight 
vox.*  u  2d 
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Wolfram  of  Bavaria  early  in  the  13th  century, 
and  of  which  an  entertaining  analysis  has  been 
given  in  the  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities* 
Otnity  we  are  told,  before  setting  out  for  Syria  io 
order  to  gain  the  hand  of  its  princess,  met  the 
dwarf  Elberichy  who  was  clothed  in  armour  dight* 
edwith  gold  and  diamonds*  This  dwarf  presented 
Otnit  with  various  gifts  which  possessed  a  magic 
power,  and  whidi  prove  of  infinite  service  on  his 
arrival  in  Syria.  Elberich  afterwards  gave  him 
personal  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  heathen 
lather  of  his  destined  mistress  ;  and  on  one  occa* 
•ion,  having  rendered  himself  invisible,  he  tore  a 
handful  of  hair  from  the  beard  of  the  pagan,  and 
pulled  out  several  of  the  teeth  of  his  queen.  Hie 
princess  becomes  enamoured  of  the  knight,  and  is 
at  last  willingly  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the 
dwarf,  who  warns  him,  however,  not  to  be  guilty 
of  any  amorous  indiscretions  till  his  bride  should 
be  baptized. 

Some  analogy  also  subsists  between  the  secon4 
part  of  Huon  and  the  second  and  sixth  voyages  of 
Sindbad;  but  its  resemblajcice  to  the  vo3rages  of 
Aboul£M>uaris,  in  the  Persian  Tales,  is  much  more 
striking.  Judas  swimming  in  the  gulf  corresponds 
with  the  story  of  the  man  whom  the  Persian  ad<* 
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venturer  fished  up  on  his  first  voyage,  and  who 
bad  whirled  about  for  three  years,  as  a  penance, 
in  the  sea  near  Java.  Thjs  renowned  mariner  also 
escapes  from  an  island,  on  which  he  had  been 
wrecked,  by  a  subterraneous  passage  which  the  sea 
had  formed  through  one  of  its  mountains;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  naghbouring  king  he  is  enabled 
to  succour  his  wife,  of  whose  danger  he  had  been 
q>prized  in  a  dream.  The  story  of  Cain  and  the 
attendant  fiend  in  Huon,  is  the  model  or  imi- 
tation of  the  Brasen  Island,  to  which  the  ship  of 
Aboiilfitouaris  is  carried  by  an  irresistible  current, 
and  in  which  he  beholds  the  punishmait  of  the 
Afnte  or  Rebel  Genius^  Indeed  the  works  t>f 
eastern  fieible  are  full  of  traditicws  concerning  the^ 
punishments  of  Cain,  one  of  which,  it  is  somewh^e 
said,  was,  that  he  could  not  be  killed  by  ^ikes 
piercing  his  body*  The  author  of  the  Arabic 
Gdauiy  a  collection  of  oriental  commentaries  on 
scripture,  makes  him  proof  against  all  the  ele- 
ments ;  a  sword  could  not  hurt  him,  fire  could 
not  bum,  water  could  not  drown,  nor  hghtnii^ 
strike  him  (c.  8),  a  curse  resembling  that  which 
was  imposed  by  Kehama. 

The  next  romance  relating  to  knights^  contem-r 
porary  with  Charlemagne,  is  that  of 
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GUERIN  DE  MONTGLAVE.' 

4 

**  A  r  issue  de  Y  yrer  que  le  joly  temps  d'  est6 
Gommence,  et  qu*  on  voit  les  arbres  florir  et  leurg 
Heurs  espanjrr,  les  oysillons  chanter  en  toute  joye 
et  doulceur  tant  que  leurs  tons  et  doulx  chants 
retentissent  si  melodieusement  que  toute  joye  et 
lyesse  est  de  les  escouter  et  ouyr ;  tant  que  oueura 
tristes  pensift  et  dolens  s*  en  esjouissent  et  esmeu<» 
vent  a  delaisser  dueil  et  toute  tristesse^  et  se  peF-> 
fbrcent  de  yaloir  mieux — en  celuy  temps  estoit  a 
Montglaye,  le  noble  Due  Guerin,  qui  tant  fut  en 
son  temps  preux  et  vaillant  chevalier."  This  Gue-t 
rin^  who  was  brother  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine» 
and  ruled  in  Montglave  (Lyons),  a  city  he  had  ac<- 
quired  by  his  own  prowess,  had  four  sons.  After 
reproaching  them  at  a  high  festival  for  indolence 
and  gluttony,  he  dismisses  them  from  his  palace 
in  order  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the  world.  Ar-» 
naudy  the  eldest,  is  sent  to  his  unde  Girard,  duke 


'  Histoire  du  tres  preax  et  vaillaot  Guerin  de  MonlglaTe^ 
leqnel  fit  eo  son  temps  plusievrs  nobles  et  illuitres  faitH  en 
arnies;  et  aiuti  parle  dcs  terribles  et^  roerveilleux  faits  de 
Robastre  et  Perdigon  poor  secoorir  le  dit  Gnerio  et  lee  en^ 
faots«— 'Parts,  8mns  datCf  4to. 
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ef  Aquitaine ;  Millon,  the  second,  proceeds  to 
Pavia,  and  Girard  and  Regnier  to  the  court  of 
Charlemagne.  The  romance  contains  the  separate 
adventures  of  the  four  knights,  of  which  those  of 
Amaud  alone  are  in  any  degree  interesting^ 

Amaud  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Aquitaine 
finds  that  Girard  was  dead,  and  that  Hunault,  his 
natural  brother,  had  seized  on  the  dukedom ;  but, 
though  attended  only  by  a  single  squire,  so  com^ 
pletely  was  the  usurper  detested,  that  the  principal 
inhabitants  immediately  invest  Amaud  with  the 
sovereignty.  Hunault,  unable  openly  to  withstand 
this  general  disaffection,  has  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. He  pretends  that  he  had  only  meant  to 
preserve  the  dukedom  for  his  brother,  gradually 
insinuates  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Arnaud, 
and  becomes  his  chief  adviser.  In  a  short  while 
he  proposes  to  him  an  union  with  the  Saracen 
princess  Fregonda,  the  daughter  of  a  sultan,  call- 
ed Florant,  who  reigned  in  Lombardy ;  and  farther, 
persuades  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  court  of  that 
monarch.  Hoping  to  obtain  a  beautiful  princess, 
and  convert  an  infidel,  Arnaud  sets  out  for  Lom- 
bardy, accompanied  by  Hunault,  who  had  pre- 
viously informed  the  sultan  that  his  brother  was 
coming  to  solicit  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
to  abjure  the  Christian  religioHt    The  sultan  and 
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Amaud  are  thus  put  at  cross  purposes.  The  former 
leaves  the  work  of  conversion  to  his  daug^ter^  hut 
this  princess  had  no  sooner  b^un  to  love  AnoBodf 
than  she  found  that  she  could  not  endure  Maho-* 
met.  Hunault  is  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
princess  by  his  brother  Amaud,  and  immediately 
acquaints  the  sultan.  In  communicating  this  in- 
telligence»  he  proposes  that  Arnaud  should  be  con-t 
fined  in  a  dungeon,  and  at  the  same  time  oftrs  oo 
his  own  part  to  assume  the  turban,  should  Florant 
agree  to  assist  him  in  recovering  possession  of 
Aquitaine.  These  proposals  being  accepted,  Ar-< 
Baud  is  thrown  into  confinement,  and  Hunault  sets 
out  by  a  retired  road  for  the  duchy.  On  his  way 
he  is  suddenly  seized  with  remorse  for  Ms  ^postacy 
and  treason.  Hearing  a  clock  strike  while  in  the 
midstof  aforestj  he  turns  towards  the  phice  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  and  arrives  at  the  gate  of 
a  hermitage,  which  is  opened  by  a  giant  of  hor^ 
rible  aspect.  This  singular  recluse  was  Robastre, 
who  had  been  the  companion  in  arms  of  Gueiin  of 
Montglave,  and  had  retired  to  this  forest  to  perform 
penance.  Hunault  insists  on  confessing  his  sins, 
and  the  catalogue  being  finished,  Robastre  imme- 
diately knocks  out  his  brains.  The  ground  of  this 
commentary  on  the  confession  is,  that  he  would 
thus  die  penitent ;  but  that  if  he  livedi  he  would 
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iii&Iiibly  relapse  into  iniquity;  a  train  of  reason^ 
mg  certainly  more  gigantic  than  theological. 

Robastre  next  turns  his  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  delivering  Amaud  from  prison^  He  first 
goes  to  consult  with  Perdigon,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  companion  of  Guerin,  and  was  once 
toloably  versed  in  the  black  art,  but  had  for  some 
time  renounced  all  his  evil  practices,  and  retired 
to  a  cell  in  the  same  forest  with  Robastre.  This 
enchanter  is  at  first  scrupulous  about  renewing  his 
intercourse  with  the  devil,  but  at  length  satisfies 
his  conscience  on  the  score  of  good  intentions. 

-The  giant  arms  himself  with  an  old  cuirass,  which 
was  buried  below  his  hermiti^,  and  throwing  over 
it  a  robe,  gains  admittance  to  the  court  of  the  sul- 
tan Florant  in  the  character  of  a  mendicant  d^* 
vis.  He  soon  obtains  a  private  interview  with  the 
princess,  and  introduces  himself  as  a  Christian, 
and  the  friend  of  Amaud.  In  return  he  is  inform- 
ed by  her  that  she  pays  frequent  visits  in  secret  to 
Amaud,  to  whom  she  promises  to  procure  him 
access.  With  this  view  she  acquaints  her  father 
that  Robastre  is  the  most  leafned  Mollah  she  had 
ever  conversed  with,  and  that  if  admitted  to  the 
prisoner  he  could  not  fail  to  convert  him.  Robastre 
is  thus  introduced  into  the  dungeon,  and  privately 
concerts  with  Amaud  the  means  of  escape.    In 
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the  course  of  the  ensuiDg  night  the  princeai  Sr-^ 
rives  with  proyinons^  with  which  the  Mahometan 
ladies  iii  romance  are  always  careful  abundantly  to 
supply  their  lovers.  Robastte  taking  a  goUet  o£ 
water,  baptizes  the  princess,  and  unites  her  to  Ar* 
naud.  Having  then  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the 
jailor,  he  breaks  open  the  traj^-door  of  the  prison, 
and  thus  gets  possession  of  the  tower,  of  which 
the  dungeon  fofmed  the  foundation* 

Amaud  escapes  to  Aquitaine,  that  he  may  as^ 
sort  his  sovereignty,  ]lnd  afterwards  return  to  the 
assistance  of  Robastre  and  the  princess,  who  re- 
main together  in  the  tower*    In  that  hold  they 
are  besieged  by  the  sultan  and  his  forces,  but  Ro'^ 
bastre  makes  different  sorties^  in  which  he  is  always 
successful,  being  aided  by  the  enchantments  of  hiff 
friend  Perdigon,  who  at  one  time  pelts  the  Sara-' 
cens  with  incessant  hail,  and  at  others  cuts  thenr 
up  by  means  of  fantastic  knights  in  black  armour 
Robastre,  availing  himself  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  Saracens  were  thrown  by  one  of  these 
attacks,  escapes  with  the  princess,  and  arrives  safe 
in  Aquitaine.    Here  they  have  the  mortification 
to  find  that  Amaud  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
maternal  uncles  of  Hunault.    They  are  vanquish- 
ed, however,  in  single  combat  by  Robastre.    Ar- 
naud  is  then  restored  to  his  dukedom^  and  soon 
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4fter  succeeds  to  the  Lombard  principality,  by 
the  conversion  and  abdication  of  his  father-in-law. 
His  subjects  also  become  Christians,  for  in  those 
days  they  implicitly  conformed  to  the  religion  of 
tlieir  prince,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  adopt  the 
faith  of  his  people. 

During  these  interesting  transactions,  Millon^ 
the  second  son  of  Guerin  of  Montglave,  had  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  Pavia.  Regnier  had  been  united  to  the 
duchess  of  Genoa*  afler  defeating  a  ponderous 
giant,  who  was  an  unwelcome  suitor,  and  Girard 
had  espoused  the  countess  of  Thoulouse  by  the 
interest  of  Charlemagne,  who  conceived  himself 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  children  of  Guerin  of 
Montglave,  as  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  lost  his 
whole  kingdom  to  him  at  a  game  of  chess. 

To  these  provisions,  however,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  end,  for  Aimery,  Amaud's  son,  ha- 
ving grown  up,  came  to  demand  a  settlement  on 
the  plea  of  the  game  at  chess.  During  one  of  his 
audiences,  at  which  the  queen  was  present,  he 
seizes  her  majesty  by  the  foot  and  overthrows  her. 
Charlemagne  thinks  it  necessary  to  avenge  this  in- 
sult by  besieging  Viennes,  the  capital  of  GirarcTs 
territories,  who  is  assisted  in  his  defence  by  his 
three  brothers  and  Robastre.    After  a  good  deal  * 
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of  general  and  pFomiscaous  fighting,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  single  com-' 
bat*  Roland  is  chosen  on  the  part  of  Charlemagne, 
and  Olitriery  son  of  Regnier  duke  of  Genoa,  on 
the  side  of  Girard.*  These  two  champions  had 
become  acquainted  during  a  truce,  and  recogni«> 
sing  each  other  in  the  heat  of  combat,  they  drop 
their  aims  and  embrace  with  much  cordiality.  By 
their  means  a  reconciliatimi  is  effiscted,  and  the 
paladins  of  France  resolve  to  turn  their  united 
arms  against  the  Saracens. 

During  the  combat  with  Olivier,  Roland  had 
been  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  Charle^ 
magne  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The 
account  of  that  expedition  is  detailed  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  romance  of 


GALYEN  RHETORE,» 


which  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1500« 
In  that  work  Charl^nagne  and  his  paladins,  among 
whom  was  Olivier,  son  of  the  duke  of  Genoa,  pro^ 

1  See  Appendix,  No*  18* 

^  Nobles  prooesses  et  vaillances  de  Galyen  Rbetore,  fill 
do  noble  OltYier  le  Marquis  et  de  la  belle  Jacqueline  fiUe 
da  Roi  Hnguet,  qui  fat  finpelter  de  Contantlnople. 
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ceed  incognito  to  Jerusalem.  Having  betrayed 
themselves  at  that  place  by  their  eagerness  in 
search  of  relics,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  consi- 
ders  it  indispensable  that  they  should  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  King  Hugues.  They  find  this  mo- 
narch encamped  on  a  vast  plain  with  his  grandees^ 
Who  were  all  neat-herds  or  drovers,  and  his  majesty 
a  waggoner.  Roland  looked  into  court,  where  he 
counted  100,000  hogs,  who  were  feeding  on  wheat. 
The  paladins  enquired  if  there  was  lodging  for 
them,  and  were  told  by  the  porter  that  he  had 
room  fat  four  thousand.  On  the  day  of  their  ar- 
rival the  French  peers  were  very  kindly  «itertain« 
ed  at  table,  but,  notwithstanding  the  ample  accom^ 
modation,  they  were  lodged  in  the  same  apartment 
at  night.  King  Hugues,  though  a  very  good  man, 
was  extremely  curious  to  learn  what  strangers  said 
of  his  hoiq>itality,  and  accordingly  concealed  an 
interpreter  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber  allotted  to 
his  guests.  The  peers  being  unable  to  sle^,  be* 
gan  to  brag  (gaber)*  Roland  boasted  that  he  could 
sound  his  horn  with  such  fmrce  that  it  would  bring 
down  the  palace :  Ogier,  the  Dane,  averred  that 
he  would  crumble  to  dust  one  of  the  chief  pillars 
of  the  edifice :  the  boasts  of  Olivier,  the  youngest 
of  the  peers,  related  to  Ihe  beautiful  Princess  Jac* 
quelina,  the  daughter  of  Hugues.    The  king  in 
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infonned  of  this  conversation  before  retiring  to 
rest,  and  being  much  disappointed  at  hearing  no- 
thing but  improbable  lies,  instead  of  the  expected 
praises  of  his  hospitality,  he  treats  his  guests  with 
much  less  civility,  next  morning,  than  he  had  for- 
inerly  used*  Having  learned  the  cause  of  his  re-* 
sentment,  the  paladins  depute  Orlando  to  acquaint 
him  that  their  boasts  were  mere  pleasantries.  King 
Hugues,  however,  informs  him  that  he  thought 
they  were  in  very  bad  taste,  and  that  the  paladins 
must  consent  to  remain  his  prisoners,  or  perform 
what  they  had  undertaken.  Nothing  but  a  very 
bitter  aversion  to  liars  could  have  driven  the  good 
king  to  this  hasty  measure,  sipce  he  was  obliged 
in  its  execution  to  expose  the  honour  of  his  family 
in  a  very  delicate  point.  The  French  peers  accept 
the  latter  alternative  proposed  to  them;  and  from 
the  fulfilment  of  the  boast  of  Olivier,  sprung  Ga-^ 
lyen,  the  hero  of  the  romance,  surnamed  Rhetor6, 
or  Restaur^,  by  the  fairy  who  presided  at  his  birth, 
because  by  his  means  there  was  to  be  revived  in 
France  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost  by  the  death  €ithe  paladins> 
who  perished  at  Roncesvalles. 

This  young  prince  having  grown  up,  set  out 
for  Europe  in  quest  of  his  father.  Having  arrived 
at  Genoa,  he  learned  that  Charlemagne  and  his 
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peers  were  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 

Saracens  of  Spain.  To  Spain  he  accordingly  di- 
rected his  course^  but  met  with  many  adventures^ 
and  performed  a  variety  of  exploits,  before  reach- 
ing the  camp  of  Charlemagne.  Thence  be  depart- 
'  ed  for  a  division  of  the  army,  in  which  he  under* 
stood  his  father  was  brigaded.  He  arrived  after  the 
defeat  of  Roncesvalles,  and  was  only  recognised  by 
Olivier  in  his  expiring  moments.*  Galyen  having 
performed  the  last  duties  to  his  father,  was  of  great 
service  in  the  subsequent  war  with  Marsilius,  and 
also  detected  the  treason,  and  insisted  on  the  pu- 
nishment, of  Gano ;  the  account  of  which  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  detail  in  the  chronicle  of 
Turpin.  He  was  soon,  however,  obliged  to  depart 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Hugues,  and  the  usurp<^ 
ation  of  the  crown  by  the  brothers  of  that  prince ; 
he  vanquishes  them  in  single  combat,  rescues  his 
mother,  whom  they  had  condemned  to  death,  and 
afterwards,  in  her  right,  ascends  the  throne. 

The  two  following  romances  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen  - 
tury,  but  the  first  edition  of  both  is  without  date. 
In  the  prologue  to 

}  See  Appendix,  No.  )9* 
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MILLES  BT  AMYS/ 

which  shall  be 'first  mentioned,  the  work  is  said  to 
be  extracted  from  ancient  chronicles.  *^  J*  ay 
voulu  extraire  leurs  faicts  et  gestes,  et  les  fortunes 
a  eux  advenues  ainsi  comme  Je  les  ay  trouvees 
en  histoires  anciennes  jadis  trouvees  et  enregis- 
trees  en  plusieurs  livres  faisant  mention  d'  eux  par 
fnaniere  de  croniques,"  and  in  the  58th  chapter^ 
**  3  est  assavoir  que  ceste  h3r8toire  icy  a  este  ex- 
traicte  de  Y  une  des  trois  gestes  du  royaume  de 
France,  et  ne  furent  que  trois  gestes  au  dit  pajrs 
qui  ont  eu  honneur  et  renonmie,  dequoy  le  pre- 
mier a  este  Doolin  de  Mayence,  1*  autre  GueriDy 
la  tierce  si  a  este  de  Pepin  dequoy  est  issu  le  Roy 
Charlemagne."  Hiis  detail  about  the  ancient  his- 
tories, and  the  three  Gestes,  is  probably  feigned  to 
give  the  stamp  of  authority.  Milles  and  Amys,  how- 
ever, are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Aiberic 
de  Troisfontaines,  an  author  of  the  ISth  century, 
who  says  they  perished  in  the  year  774,  in  an  ex- 
pedition undertaken  by  Charlemagne  against  Di« 


^  Le  Roman  des  vaillaos  cberaliers  Milles  et  AmySy  les* 
quels  en  leiir  vivaot  firent  de  grandes  prouesses. 
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jKer,  kmg  of  Ifae  Lombards.  Their  story  is  besides 
related  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  de 
Beauvaisy  and  is  there  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Pepin.  The  early  part  of  the  romance, 
particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  leprosy  of 
AmySy  and  his  cure  by  sacrifice  of  the  children 
of  Millesi  is  the  subject  of  the  English  metrical 
Amys  and  Amylion,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens  of  Metrical 
Bomances. 

Milles  was  the  son  of  Anceaume,  count  of  Cler* 
mont,  and  Amys  of  his  seneschal.  The  former  came 
into  the  world  with  the  mark  of  a  sword  on  his 
right  hand,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  pope^ 
who  hdd  him  at  the  baptismal  font.  His  parents, 
in  gratitude  for  his  birth,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  count  was  taken  aqptive 
by  the  suhan  of  Acre,  and  banished  to  an  island 
which  for  forty  years  had  been  governed  by  a 
griffin.  But  instead  of  being  devoured  by  this 
monster,  as  was  intended,  he  contrived  to  despatch 
him  by  favour  of  St  George,  who  descended  from 
heaven  on  horseback,  clad  in  white  armour  bright 
as  the  sun. 

During  the  absence  of  Anceaume,  however, 
the  Count  de  Limoges  seizes  on  Clermont.  The 
nurse  of  Milles  is  in  consequence  forced  to  fly 
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with  her  charge^  and  beg  alms  from  province  to 
province.  Amys,  son  of  the  seneschal,  is  mean- 
while brought  up  as  a  foundling  by  his  unde 
Reg^er  of  Langres,  who  durst  not  educate  him 
as  his  nephew,  being  a  vassal  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  an  ally  of  the  Count  de  Limoges. 

Milles  commences  his  career  in  chivalry  by 
purloining  his  nurse's  hoard,  which  she  had  amass- 
ed while  ftying  with  him  from  Clermont.  With 
this  treasure  he  repairs  to  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  he  forms  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Amys.  Their  perfect  resemblance  in  ap^ 
pearanoe  is  the  amifeement  of  every  one,  and 
gives  rise  to  many  comical  mistakes. 

At  length  Milles  being  discovered  to  be  the 
son  of  the  rightful  count  <>f  Clermont,. is  forced  to 
leave  Burgundy,  and  escapes  with  his  friend  Amys 
to  Constantinople.  Here  Milles  meets  with  his 
mother,  the  countess  of  Clermont,  who  had  esca- 
ped from  the  power  of  the  sultan  of  Acre,  and 
was  acting  as  governess  to  the  Greek  princess  Si- 
doina.  The  city  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the 
sultan,  but  he  is  totally  defeated,  and  the  fiither 
of  Milles,  who  was  still  detained  prisoner  by  the 
Saracen  monarch,  is  freed  from  captivity ;  Milles 
marries  Sidoina,  and  soon  afler  ascends  in  her 
right  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
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After  fomo  timh  ipent  ia  tha  caret  of  miafkt^ 
MQles  di^Mg  wiA  Anqrs  fer  Rancey  recoTen 
hk  paternal  inheritiiiioey  and  bestova  a  dukedom 
on  hifl  firiead.  In  his  afaaenoe  the  Saracena  bnm 
hia  ci^itdy  hia  empress,  and  her  mother;  and 
MiUeay  in  eonsequ^ice  of  thia  conflagration^  ea- 
piMiMf  BellisiEmde*  daiushter  o£  CharleaaaffnCk 
while  An3ra  ia  united  .to  Lubiancy  the  heiress  of 
the  duke  of  Frieaefauid. 

Some  jreaia  haring  passed  in  unwonted  repose^ 
the  ftiends  at  length  set  out  on  a  pilgrinlage  to 
Jerusalem.  When  about  to  return,  Amja  ia  uBh 
expectedly  smitten  with  leprosj.  On  their  arrtvd 
Milles  is  joyfiiUy  redei¥ed  by  BeUisande ;  but  his 
unfi>rtuB^e  companioil  is  driven  from  his  own 
castle  by  his  wife,  who  appeara  to  have  been  i^ 
Borant  of  the  value  of  a  husbend  of  this  descrip* 
tion.  The  servants  whom  she  detaches  to  drown 
hioiy  bdng  moved  with  compassion,  conduct  their 
master  to  the  castle  of  Milles,  where  he  ia  rean* 
YOd  with  the  utmost  hoapitali^. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  it  is  revealed  to  Amya 
in  a  dream,  that  he  could  only  be  cured  of  the  lo* 
prosy  with  which  he  waa  afflicted,  if  bathed  in  tho 
Uoodofthe  children  of  Milks.  Thelqperm^rtaM 
hia  friend  of  the  prescrqvtion  ho  bad  teceivedy 

▼01*.  I.  2  m 
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which  I  suf^oge  was  in  those'  dsys  accounted  a 
specific  for  this  disorder;  as  Growieri  in  the  !2d:bo^ 
of  his  ConfessioAinantiSi' tells  a  story  of  Coa« 
stantine,  when  stxuck  with  l^farosyi*  ordering  a 
bath  of  this  description*  The  heads  jo£  his  two 
infants'  are  immediately  struck  off  l^the  fiiAtf. 
Amys  thus  enjoys  the.  benefit  of  tiie  prescribed 
bathy  and  Milles  soon  after  retommg  to  lament 
over  the  bodies  of  his  children,  finds  them-  in  as 
per&ptr  health  as  before  th^  had  been- behead- 
ed, ^<  et ie  jouoyent  dedims  Je  lict,.r  un  al'.  an- 
tre»  d'  une  pomme  que  n08tre;Sei|^ur.leur  a:vQit 

In  gratitude  for  these  iniracolous  cures^  the 
two  friends  set  out  on  a  pilgrimiige ;  but  on  their 
return  through  .Lombardy  they  are  treadierously 
killed  by  Ogier  the  Dmte,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
rebellon:  against  Charlemagne. 

JUilles,'  when  he  proceeded  on  lus  pilgrimage^ 
1^  his  two  children,  Anceaume  and  Florisel]p 
in  the  cradle.  These  infimts  were  constantly 
guarded  by  an  ^e,  who  acted- as  an  assiduous 
nurse,  and  was  gifted  with  a  most  excellent  un- 
derstanding and  benevolent  disposition. — *'  Si  n* 
eat  point  de  meiuoire  d'  homme  que  jamais  o> 
jx'  ouyt  parler  de  la  condition  de  tel  Cihge :  Car 
il  avoit  en  luy  grant  sens  et  memoire^  et  mainte 
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bofine  maniere  avoit  apprise  tandis  qu*  on  le  nou- 
fissiKt.  Sy  aymoit  patfiiictement  ce  Cihge  les 
deux  petb  enfiuis  du  Comte,  tellement  que  nuict 
et  jour  ne  les  pcnioit  laiaier ;  et  ne  ncelit  on  onc- 
ques  garder  qu'  il  ne  couchast  toutes  les  ntticts 
aivecques  eiix  sans  lenr  faire  nulle  mesprision,  ny 
^ttucun  mal :  ne  pour  quelque  bature  qu'  on  luy 
8ceu8t  faire  jamais  ne  vouloit  laisser  les  petis  en* 
fiins,  et  tout  le  long  du  jour  leur  tenoit  compag- 
nie,  et  estoit  toute  son  intention  aux  enfans.  Et 
ne  faisoit  que  les  baiser  et  accoller^  et  jamais  ne 
vouloit  ne  boire  ne  menger  si  ce  n'  estoit  de  la 
propre  viande  qu'  on  bailloit  aux  enfans."  Tliis 
ape  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  household  of 
Milles  for  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  by  equip- 
ping his  children  in  a  complete  suit  of  mourning. 
'  Lubiane,  the  wicked  widow  of  Amys,  sedng 
that  the  children  were  now  left  without  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  father,  resolves,  in  concert  with  her 
brother,  on  their  destruction.  The  countess,-  their 
mother,  is  privately  put  to  death,  and  the  children 
durried  off,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  ape, 
who  insists  on  accompanying  them.  After  three 
tnonths  detention  at  the  residence  of  Lubiane, 
ilkey  are  thrown  by  her  command  into  the  sea. 
The  ape  swims  aftier  them  till  two  ai^gels  of  pa- 
radise descend  in  disguise  of  swans,  and  bear 
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asmy  tihe cbildrm 99fe ibrAughlbQ 4e« ;  (m mr* 

lie  is  pick^  up  upd  oduc^lfd  by  9  wqq4»ih»» 
The  ^w  <K>iidupts  FloriifeU  Iq  tbn)  flbcff^  i^ 
Genoa,  wher«  be  k  tltken^  under  tb«^  pfotection  of 

■ 

whicli  he  is  gr^uaUy  •ccus^ime^  to  huvjt.  Th» 
iipe  hfivUig  lo«t  dghl  of  them,  c09l»P\)es  tQ  9wi(9 
till  he  is  received  oa  hoafd  a  iv^cjumt  y^mik 
which  8<Hm  after  eomes  iutot  hurboiir^  Its  ciew 
pr<^Qse  to  take  Vm  heme  u>  their  qwhk  QoMt^ 
but  he  Imtiljr  visbes:  them  gQc4  moming^w.^  St 
pQi}r  le  bien  qu'  ^  bfty  «? oient  &it.  oe  lewr  dist 
<wHre  grenft  iQcivcyi  mQn  qu'  9  tew  8«t  )a  i9o«e%" 

Our  epe  spent  Sfkeen  d^QFs  in  a  fbfe«t>  s€m€Ji«PC 
for  the  ehildreiu  lor  wboi^e  sake  be  subsisled  aU 
that  time  q9  hi^rba  and  waji^»  aitebouf^  babftu- 
9Uy  he  was  aomewbat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  Fin^g  his  sfiaireb  m  the  fcureat  vaiv^  he 
set  w%  fer  ClennpnA,  the  pateroal  ipbmtance  of 
im  ward4»  where  be  was  f  eceiyed  with  acclamations 
by  the  pepidacse ;  but  be  dedbied  the  bououra  of 
a  pqbtip  enteytaJBipiawyt,  aa  he  ft)t  bis  q>icita  de- 
piresaed  oq  accoiMt  of  the  tasa  of  the  chOdveo: 
it  would  also  appear:  ^t  be  ^as  ia  Tocy  bad  hu- 
mpur,  ^'  car  il  merdiyt  et  ^giatigBnail  toua,  quia' 
estQit  pap  sa  eoust}»ae«"  He.  paid  his  first  iRutt  to 
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lUdieT)  the  old  tenesobill  of  MilleSi  Whom  he  per-^ 
sitiHled  to  proceed  to  the  palaee  of  Lubiane^  to 
adoertafai  the  ftte  of  the  diildt'on.  The  seneschal 
18  immediately  thfotm  into  prison  bjr  Lubiane, 
who  sets  out,  acoompanied  by  her  brother,  for 
the  ooort  ^  Charlemagne^  to  obtUn  a  grant  of 
the  county  of  Clermont,  on  pretence  that  the 
race  of  Mill^  is  ettinet*  Meanwhile  the  ape  ha- 
ving iuflk&uated  Umsrif  into  the  confidence  of  the 
jailer,  gains  access  to  the  seneschal,  atod  at  the 
very  first  intenriew  suggests  the  propriety  of  Wri^ 
ting  to  Charlemi^e,  to  give  him  seme  kisigitt 
into  the  character  of  the  ollumilnfai.  The  ipe 
charges  hhnself  with  the  letter^  but  from  the  bad^ 
iiess  of  the  roads  and  want  of  relays,  he  does  ndt 
re^ch  Paris  till  some  days  afte^  the  traitors,  tte 
makes  his  first  abearance  at  court,  tbotigh  sim  in 
his  travelling  dress,  during  a  great  festival,  and 
dgmffizei  his  arrival  by  sUsanHing  the  COuntesa 
lAibfane,  rendKng  her  garmeilts,  ilnd  eyen  eom* 
njifti^  tavagen  on  her  peirson^  He  tii«i  ^espeot^ 
fMy  presents  the  letter  to  Cluirlenlagiie,  \^io 
tld^  the  matter  of  soiBGient  importtoce  fo  con* 
suit  his  peers.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  cham- 
pion to  maintain  the  accusation :  the  ape,  how- 
ever, readily  steps  forth  as  opponent  to  one  of  the 
relatives  of  Lubiane,  who  ofiered  himself  as  her 
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defender.  Defiances  of  this  descriptioDy  singular 
as' they  may  qipear,  were  not  unknown  in  France 
about  the  period  of  the  composition  of  this  work. 
In  Mtfnfaufon  (Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^ 
foisei  Tol.  iiL  p.  68,)  there  is  an  account  of  a  com- 
bat which  took  place  in  1371»  between  a  grey- 
hound and  a  knight  who  had  treacherously  slain 
the  dog's  master.  This  animal  attacked  the  as- 
sassin with  such  violence  whenever  they  happen- 
ed to  meet,  that  suspicion  was  at  length  excited, 
and  Charles  the  Wise'  appointed  a  solemn  com- 
bat between  the  parties.  The  knight  was  provi- 
ded with  a  dub :  the  dog  had  only  his  natural 
arms,  but  was  supplied  with  an  open  cask  as  a 
place  of  retreat;  the  just  cause  prevailed,  the 
traitor  was  forced  to  confess  his  crime,  and  the 
mem6ry  of  the  event  was  preserved  in  a  painting 
in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Montargis;  On  the 
present  occasion,  too,  the  good  cause  and  our  iqpe 
are  triumphant.  The  champion  of  Lubiane  is 
soon  obliged  to  confess  himself  vanquished,  in  or- 
der to  avoid, being  torn  piecemeal :  according  to 
the  established  customs,  he  is  hanged  after  the 


^  M.  de  Saiote  Foiz^  however,  in  bis  Essais  Historiqocs 
rar  Paris,  lays  Ibis  dog  flonriihed  in  the  time  of  Philip  An- 
gnstus.' 
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eombat)  and  LulHane  b  burned  alive.  We  are  m- 
formed  by  the  author  of  the  romance^  that  the'  his- 
tory of  the  ape,  and  particularly  of 'thia  judicial 
combat,  were.daEinestedin  his  timexm  the  walls  of 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Paiisy  which-  was 
burned,  I  believe,  in  1618. 

While  the  ape  was  thusdistrngui^ng  himself 
at  court,  and  preparing  materials  for  the  genius  of 
future  artists,  florisell,  the  son  of  Mfllesy  having 
fidiowed  his  comrades,  the  young  lionB,Hn,the 
course  of  their  field  sports  as  &r  as  the  Venetian 
territory,  is  caught  by  Gloriant,  the  Saracen  king 
of  that  country,  who  delighted  in  thei  chase  of 
wild  beasts..  In  a  few  days  the  lionesf  and  her 
cabs  came  to  Venice,  to  reclaim  him^  but  by  this 
time  her  deve  had  fallen  in  love  with,  the  kii^'a 
daughter,  '^  parquoy  florissell  ne  pensa  plus  i» 
lion,  ne  n'  entint  conte ;"  and  they4ire  accoirding- 
ly  obliged  to  return  without  him  to  their  d^  af* 
ter  depopulating  the  neighbourhood. 

Anceaume,  the  other  son  of  Milles,  being  de- 
tected in  an  intrigue-  with  the  daiightar.  of.  the 
woodman,  is  driven  from  the  house,  and  flies  for 
refoge  to  an  adjacent  monastery.  To  this  place 
Richer,  the  seneschal,  accompanied  by  the  ape, 
comes  to  pay  his  devotions*    The  animal,  by  the 


flfamw  of  bis  note,  ioob  recogniseB  his  jtnmg 
natter,  and  fwimadiMi  tbe  Mnesohfil  to  take  fam 
akiDft  with  thank 

He  is  aocotdin^y  introdueedby  the  vpe  at  tha 
court  ef  Ch^riemagiiey  and  MTves  in  an  e^peditum 
undertaken  by  that  monarch  against  Venioe»  of 
which  the  |krofessed  object  was  to  recover  the 
body  of  St  Marc,  which  had  been  interred  there 
about  fiye  hundred  years  before. .  In  this  cam* 
paign  Florisell  distinguishes  himself  on  the  side 
af  the  Saracens,  and  Anceaume  on  that  of  the 
Christiawu  Anceaume  takes  Gloriant,  king  of 
Venicey  prisoner;  and  Florisell  overdurows  and 
sends  captive  to  Veniee  the  bravest  peers  of 
Charksnagne.  At  length  the  two  brolJiers  are 
aeikt  out  against  each  othUr,  and  after  a  furious 
ceotest^  bebg  both  tired,  they  sit  dowrr  to  rest* 
The  young  warriors  are  thus,  led  mutually  to 
i^Sccpsithe  fltocy  q£  the  early  part  of  their  Uves. 
From  this  redprocal  de^tt  they  oanjectore  that 
tbay  a]«  related,  and  Florisell  in  conseqiMDce 
pitoceeds  with  Anceauiiie  to  the  canqp  of  Ghar^ 
lemagtte.  There  the  sunnises  of  the  brottienr 
are  coHflrmed  by  the  testimony  of  Richer  and 
qt  the  ape>  who  embraces  them  alternately  iritt 
much  sympathy.   *^  Les  denx  fireres  9'  en  alle* 
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rait  eoucber  eii9enible>  et  le  Cinge  s'  en  alia  avee 
€xxt.f  et  se  iBussa  dessoubs  leur  lict  aiDfii  qu'  ii 
ovoh  sppnoBm  Et  puis,  quant  ils  fiirent  couchez, 
les  vint  accoller  et  baiser  tout  a  son  ayse ;  tout 
ne  phis  ne  moins  que  fiut  ung  amant  qui  baise  s' 
amje.  Si  fat  ce  Cinge  celle  nuit  si  suriurins  d' 
amour,  qu'  il  se  coucba  entre  les  deux  enfans^  la  on 
il  mourut  la  nuict  de  joye.  Et  quant  le  roy  Char^ 
lemagne  le  sceut  si  en  getta  maint  soupir,  et  alia 
dire— Haa  Cinge  moult  avois  le  cueur  scavant ;  Je 
jcay  de  vray  que  tu  es  mort  de  joye^" 
The  romance  of 


JOURDAIN  m  BLAYES* 

vaky  in  one  respect  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  Milks  and  Amys ;  Jourdain,  who  gives  name 
to  the  work,  being  the  son  (tf  Girard  of  Blave8> 
ooe  of  the  children  of  Amys.  It  is  said  to  be 
^  extraite  d'  ung  viel  irrre  moult  ancien  qu'  estoit 
en  Ryme  et  viel  Picart ;"  a  f(^m  in  which  it  is  of* 

'  JLcs  faiU  et  prooeiMs  dm  noble  et  vailiaot  clievalier 
Joardain  de  Blades,  lequel  conqoeta  plusieurs  royaomes 
barbares— les  peiaes  qa*  il  cat  a  obtenir  V  amour  de  la  betlfe 
DrlabeOe  file  aa  fort  rol  Riebaid  de  Qarde^ 
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ten  cited  by  l>u  Cange  in  his  Glossary*  Bmng 
been  converted  into  prose,  it^ms  printed  at  Pa- 
ris in  4to.>  without  date^  and  at  the  same  place  in 
foEo,  1520. 

The  hero  of  this  romance  came  into  the  wodd 
with  one  of  his  legs  white  as  snow^  and  the.odier 
black  as  ebony ;  while  the  right  armappeared  q€ 
a  rose,  and  the  left  of  a  citrine  colour.  A  clerk 
explained  that  these  personal  peculiarities  por- 
tended a  chequered  life-^that  at  one  time  this 
party-coloured  infant  would  be  seated  ona  tlironeb 
that  at  another  he  would  be  poor  and  in  captivily. 

These  predictions  are  verified  by  the  event,  for 
Jourdain  in  his  youth  is  so  much  persecuted  by  a 
knight  who  had  treacherously  slain  his  father,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  abandon  his  paternal  estates.  On 
his  voyage  from  Blaves,  being  unfortunately  ship- 
wrecked, he  is  preserved^  not  by  a  dolphin  or  a 
swan,  but  by  a  stag  which  was  luckily  in  waiting, 
ttud  which  carries  him  to. the  shore  of  Grardes. 
The  incidents  that  occurred  on  that  coast  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to.  the  landing  of.  Ulysses  m 
the  kingdom  of  Alcinous,  and  his  interview  with 
Nausicaa.  Jourdain,  like  the  Grrecian  hero,  is 
discovered  by  Driabelle,  the  king's  daughter, 
while  he  was  reposing  under  a  treci  and  although 
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he  did  not  use  the  modest  precaution  of  Ulysses^* 
he  is  accosted  by  the  princess,  who  conducts  him . 
to  her  £Either'8  palace,  and  clothes  him  in  suitable 
raiment«  He  is  at  first  mistaken  for  a  person  of 
low  degree ;  but  having  vanquished  an  host  of  pa^ 
gans  and  giants,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Gardes 
was  attacked,  he  receives  the  Princess  Driabelle 
in  marriage  as  the  reward  of  his  prowess. 

Soon  after  the  nuptials,  Jourdain  sets  out  with 
his  bride  for  France,  in  order  to  recover  his  pa* 
temal  inheritance.  During  the  voyage  a  storm 
having  arisen,  it  is  proposed  that  Driabelle,  who 
was  by  this  time  pregnant,  should  be  thrown  over- 
board as  a  victim  to  appease  the  tempest.  Her 
husband  at  first  hesitates,  but  one  of  his  knights 
removes  his  scruples  by  suggesting  that  if  an  air* 
hole  were  bored  in  one  side,  she  might  be  placed 
in  a  large  cask,  fitted  up  with  a  comfortable  bed, 
and  stocked  with  gold  and  silver.  On  his  return 
to  Gardes,  Jourdain  boasts  of  this  admirable  ex- 
pedient to  his  firther-in-law,  who  of  course  could 
feel  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  fate  of  a  daughter 
thrown  overboard  in  a  cask  which  contained  so 
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much  gold  and  Ailver,  and  had  an  ur-^hole  hared 
in  its  side. 

Some  years  after,  our  hero  having  succeed* 
ed  to  the  crown  of  Gardes,  sets  out  in  quest  of 
Driabelle,  and,  aft^  a  long  search^  finds  her  re- 
siding with  a  female  hermit  on  the  borders  of  a 
forest  in  the  territory  of  Pisa.    The  wooden  cask 
in  which  «he  had  been  enshrined  was  picked  up 
on  the  shore,  to  which  it  had  miraculously  float- 
ed, by  a  miller  in  the  ndghbourhood,  who  recei'* 
▼ed  Driabelle  in  his  house,  but  exposed  the  daugh- 
ter to  whcmi  she  shortly  after  gave  birth.    To 
avmd  the  amorous  solicitations  with  which  she 
was  persecuted  by  her  host,  she  had  sought  re* 
fuge  with  the  recluse.    Sodn  after  this  discorery, 
Jourdain,  while  hunting  one  day  in  the  forest, 
meets  his  daughter  in  company  with  two  fawns  and 
a  bmd,  by  whom  she  had  been  kindly  entreated 
when  exposed  by  the  miller.    FortuniMdly  the 
prmcefis  bad  inherited  some  personal  peculiarities 
from  her  ftdher,  whence  the  queen  is  enabled  to 
identify  her  by  certain  marks  that  had  been  ob* 
served  on  her  person  shortly  after  birth ;  and  as 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  of  course  well  edu- 
cated, she  was  betrothed  to  Sadoine,  the  Sarace- 
joiO  king  of  Scotland,  whom  Jourdain  had  recent-  . 
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If  coi^vMed  ahmg  with  his  people  to  the  true 
ftlth. 

In  this  work  the  leading  incident  bears  a  atii- 
king  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Appollonius 
of  Tyre»  whose  queen,  to  q>pease  a  stoim,  was 
thrown  oveihoard  in  a  chest,  which  floated  to  the 
coast  of  I^diesus.    (See  above,  pp.  Ill,  112.) 

The  rpmance  of 


DQOLIN  xffi  MAYENCE  « 

is  aiqvposed  to  hare  been  written  during  the  ffeigt 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  that  is  about  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  This  inference  has  bectt 
drawn  partly  from  the  language  of  the  work«*^ 
partly  from  the  character  and  actions  attributed 
to  Chariemagne.  The  romancers  who  wrote  a 
few  centuriei  after  his  death  did  justice  to  his  tar 
lents  and  virtues ;  but  their  successors  have  paint* 
ed  him  sis  an  unreasonable  monarchi  and  some^ 
times  ev^i  as  a  cowardly  knight.    At  whatever 

'  y  Hlitckire  4it  prenx  «t  taUlaot  IMui  de  Magrtnee,  cii 
iOD  temps  la  flear  dw  chcfalien  FrancaU,  conteasnt  ses  fatti, 
gesteSy  bataiiles  et  aventares  amirablcs  $  ememble  lea  proa- 
esses  et  haot  faits  d*  aimes  de  Charlemagne  et  aotres  cIk** 
vallers. 
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period  written,  the  woric  was  fint  published  in 
1501,  at  Paris,  by  Verard.  Tliis  edition  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  second  in  1549,  4to.,  from  the  same 
phice ;  and  a  third  at  Lyons,  I60if^ 

Dodin  of  Mayence,  the  hero  of  this  tale  of 
chiyalry,  was  the  son  of  Guyon  de  Mayence,  who, 
while  engaged  in  the  chace,  had  the  misfortune  to 
run  down  a  hermit  in  mistake  for  a  stag.  As  a 
suitable  penance  for  this  inadvertence,  he  resol* 
▼ed  to  occupy  the  cell  of  the  deceased  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  During  his  absence  the  senes- 
chal having  seized  on  Mayence,  his  countess  is 
condemned  to  death,  on  pretence  that  she  had  pri- 
vately procured  the  assassination  of  her  husband, 
and  all  she  can  obtain  is  a  delay  in  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  in  hopes  that  some  champion  may 
iqapear  to  espouse  her  quarrel.  Her  chfldren  are 
alsoi  committed  to  a  ruffian,  with,  instructions  that 
they  should  be  murdered :  this  design  is  accom- 
plished on  the  younger  children,  but  Doolin  es- 
capes, and  is  found  by  his  father  wandering  in  the 
nei^bouriiood.  of  the  hermitage.  There  he  is 
brought  up  in  perfect  seclusion,  till,  having  at- 
tained the  proper  age,  he  and  his  father  set  out  to 
recover  Mayence,  and  to  rescue  the  countess.  On 
their  way  to  the  city  Guyon  is  struck  with  sudden 
blindness,  which  was  a  manifest  indication  of  the 
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will  of  HeftTen  that  he  should  not  quit  his  retire- 
ment. Dbolin  therefwe  proceeds  alone,  and  a& 
ter  experiencing  a  singular  adventure  at  a  castle 
which  lay  on  his  route/  he  arrives  at  Mayence. 
There,  by  overthrowing  her  accuser,  who  must 
have  been  possessed  of  wonderful  patience,  he  re- 
scues his  mother  from  the  death  that  had  so  long 
awaited  her.  He  is  now  invested  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  Mayence,  but  has  soon  to  sustain 
a  war  with  Charlemagne,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated at  Doolin  having  failed  on  some  occa^ 
sion  to  salute  him  with  proper  respect*  In  the 
course  of  this  war  the  conduct  of  Charlemagne  is 
that  of  a  weak  and  tjrrannical  prince ;  but  he  at 
length  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  by  of- 
fering his  enemy  the  hand  of  the  countess  of  Ni- 
vemois,  who  was  his  niece.  This  proposal  is  reject- 
ed by  DooUn^  who  was  folly  as  unreasonable  as 
Charlemagne,  with  great  contempt.  ^*  Vrayment,'* 
says  Charlemagne,  **  beau  sire  Doolin,  Je  ne  me 
puis  assez  esbair  de  vous  trouver  si  dur  a  appoint- 
or." Doolin,  however,  had  placed  his  a&ctions  on 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Vauclere,  a  city  beyond 
the  Rhine,  not  on  account  of  her  beauty  or  accom- 
plishments, but  because  she  was  beloved  by  the  sul- 
•  tan  of  Turkey,  **  lequel  est  si  beau  damoyseau  que 

}  See  Appendix,  No.  SO. 
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merveiOe  ;*'  gnd  he  coyeted  fKMsession  of  the  cttjr, 
not  for  its  extent  or  richesi  but  because  it  was  held 
by  a  cruel  giant»  the  bdy'sfittber,  who  had  under 
him  thirty  thousand  Sarac^is  of  uncommon  sta* 
ture  and  ferocity.  Charlemagne  exinresses  his  asto- 
nishment that  DooUn  should  be  '^  si  outrecuide  el 
indiscrety  qu'  il  cuide  que  Je  luy  foray  don  de  hi 
ebDse  ou  Je  n'  ay  nul  droict,  non  plus  que  a  oe  qui 
est  au  plus  profond  des  Indes."  The  refusal  of 
Charlemagne  to  bestow  this  territory  on  Doolin» 
produces  a  single  combat  between  them,  which  is 
interrupted  by  an  angel»  who  commands  the  emi- 
peror  to  acquire  it  for  Doolin  by  force. of  arms. 
Accordingly  the  remainder  of  the  romance  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  wars  against  V auclere  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
handsome  sultan.  These  campaigns  terminate  with 
the  capture  of  Vaudere,  the  marriage  of  Doolin 
with  the  giant's  daughter,  and  his  accession  to  Ae 
throne  €xf  Denmark  by  right  of  conquest. 

The  exploits  of  Doolin  are  the  subject  i^a  Grer- 
man  poem,  by  Alxinger,  in  the  style  of  OberoDy 
and  which,  next  to  the  work  of  Wieland,  is  ac- 
counted the  best  in  the  mixed  class  of  heroic  and 
ecmic  poetry.  But  whatever  may  be  the  mcnt 
of  the  poem»  the  Histoire  de  Doolki  is  not  anu  in- 
teresting romance,  and  its  hero  is  chiefly  remark- 
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aMe  as  Ae  aacestor  of  a  long  race  of  Paladins, 
partiodarly  Ogier  the  Dane,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned  by  die  Italiaii  poeto. 
The  fiibulous  history  of 


OGIER  Ls  DANOIS,« 

though  not  printed  till  about  the  same  period  with 
that  of  Doolin,  was  written  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
or  at  least  the  incidents  were  earlier  imagined. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  northern  hero, 
of  the  name  of  Ogierus,  or  Hulgerus,  actually  ex* 
isted  in  the  age  of  Charl^siagne.  Bartholinus,  in 
his  *^  Dissertatio  Historica  de  Hulgero  Dono  qui 
Caroli  magni  tempore  floruit/'  cites  a  great  mass 
of  old  FVench  and  German  chronicles,  as  autho- 
rities for  his  existence  and  martial  exploits,  his 
being  sent  as  an  hostage  to  Paris,  his  flight  to 
Lombardy,  and  marriage  to  an  English  princess* 
The  traditions  concerning  this  hero  were  proba- 
bly first  communicated  to  the  French  nation  by 
the  Norman  invaders,  and  were  embodied  in  a 
number  of  metrical  romances,  written  in  the  reign 

^  Romani  du  preux  et  TaiUaat  Chevalier  Ogier  le  D» 
flois  dac  de  Danemarcke,  &c. 
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of  Philip  the  Hardy.  Of  these  the  longest  is  Les 
Enfances  d'  Ogier  le  Danois^  which  was  written 
by  Adenezy  or  Adans,  as  he  is  sometimes  caUed, 
herald  to  Henry  IIL^  duke  of  Brabant,'  and  snr- 
named  Roy^  from  having  been  crowned  in  a  poeti- 
cal contest.  He  informs  us  that  the  materiab  of 
his  romance  were  communicated  to  him  by  a 
monky  called  Savary,  from  certain  northern  le- 
gends preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  This 
metrical  work  of  Adenez,  and  others  of  a  similar 
description,  were  the  foundation  of  the  prose  ro-» 
mance  which  was  formed  not  long  after  the  tqp* 
pearance  of  its  metrical  prototypes.  The  infii- 
mous  and  traitorous  character  assigned  in  the 
prose  romance  to  the  knights  ^mplar,  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  t^e  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  whose  reign  that  prder  was  suppress- 
ed, on  account  of  real  or  alleged  enormities. 

Doolin  of  Mayence  had  by  his  wife,  Flandrina,  a 
son  called  Geoffirey,  who  succeeded  to  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark>  and  Ogier  the  Dane  W9# 
son  to  this  monarch. 


*  Icy  endroit  est  cil  livre  fioez, 
Qui  des  Enfances  d*  Ogier  est  apelez : 
Or  yueille  Diex  qu*  i}  soit  paracbcTez, 
En  tel  maniere  qn'  estre  n'  en  puisw  blames 
Li  Roy  Adaos,  par  ki  il  est  rimes. 
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The  fiiiries,  who  oidy  act  a  part  in  the  more  re- 
cent romances  of  the  Round  Table,  appear  in  the 
earliest  tales  relating  to  Charlemagne.  Not  fewer 
tlum  six  of  these  intermeddling  beings  presided  at 
the  birth  of  Ogier.  Five  of  the  number  bestowed 
on  him  the  most  precious  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments, while  Morgane,  the  sister  of  Arthur,  who 
was  the  sixth,  decreed,  that  when  Ogier  had  pass- 
ed a  long  life  of  glory,  he  should  come  to  her  pa- 
lace of  Avallon  in  his  old  age,  and,  laying  his  lau- 
rels at  her  feet,  partake  with  her  the  enjoyments 
of  love  in  the  finest  residence  in  the  univeirse. 

Some  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  king 
of  Denmark  and  Charlemagne,  Ogier,  who  was 
now  ten  years  of  age,  was,  at  the  adjustment  of 
differences,  sent  as  an  hostage  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
time.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  Charlemagne,  ir- 
ritated  by  some  new  transgression  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  banished  Ogier  to  the  castle  of  St  Omer. 
There  his  confinement  and  exile  were  soothed  by 
the  kindness  of  the  governor,  and  still  more  sweetly 
solaced  by  the  attentions  of  his  daughter,  the  beau- 
tiful Bellissande.  Ogier  seems  to  have  be^n  on 
no  occasion  disposed  to  abide  the  amorous  old  age 
reserved  him  by  decree  of  the  fiiiries ;  but  he  was 
unfortunately  withdrawn  firbm  a  residence  which 
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love  had  b^fun  to  reader  deHghtful,  and  sunmion- 
ed  to  attend  Chailemagne  to  Italy^  <»i  an  expedl* 
tion  against  the  Santoens.  :In  the  romance  there 
IB  a  longy  but  not  very  interesting  account^  of  the 
services  he  peiformed  for  Charlemagne,  and  Ids 
narrow  escapes  from  the  plots  of  Chariot,  Charle- 
magne's unworthy  son,  who  was  envious  of  his  r^ 
nown.  The  emperor  having  at  length  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  and  re-established  Leo  in  the 
pontifical  throne,  returned  to  France,  acoompamed 
by  Ogier« 

The  first  intelligence  the  Danish  iiero  learned 
on  his  arrival,  was,  that  Bettissande  had  made  him 
father  of  a  son,  and  the  next,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  demise 
of  his  parents*  He  took  immediate  possession  of 
this  sovereignty,  but  after  a  reign  of  some  years  he 
resigned  it,  and  returned  to  France. 

Meanwhile  the  son  of  Ogier  and  Bdiissande  had 
grown  i^,  and  was  a  descFved  favomrite  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne.  One  day,  having  unfortu- 
nately vanquished  Chariot  at  a  game  of  chess,  that 
prince,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  his  forbear- 
ance, struck  him  dead  with  the  chess  board.  The 
exasperated  father  of  the  victim  insulted  his  sove- 
reign so  grossly  in  consequence  of  this  outrage, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Lombardy.  Didier^ 
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king  oitkat  eonnkiyy  wfu»  then  at  war  mik  Char- 
lemagne ;  but,  spite  of  the  assistanee  ef  Ogier,  he 
was  worsted  by  the  French  monarch.  The  Danish 
hero  escaped  from  a  castle  in  which  he  was  be- 
aiegedy  but  while  asleep  by  the  side  <£  a  fi>untain> 
liewas  t^ken  captive  by  Archbishop  Turpin.  Ogi- 
er  leEiued  to  be  seconciled  to  his  sovereign,  un- 
less the  guilty  Chariot  was  delivered  up  ta  his 
veBgeancCk  These  conditions  were  complied  with, 
fattt  wken  Qgier  was  about  to  strike  off  the  head 
of  the  {Nrinee,  his  fmn  was  arrested  by  the  voic<$ 
of  an  angel,  commanding  him  to  spave  the  son  of 
Charlemagne. 

After  this,  intefpofttioui  Ogier  returned  to  his 
obedienee>  and  was  soon  After  employed  to  com* 
bat  a  Saracen  giant,  who  had  landed  with  a  great 
army  in  France,,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  ac- 
cording to  the  final  lot  of  all  pagans  and  giants. 
O^er  received  as  a  reward  the  hand  of  the  prin« 
cess  Clarice  of  Fjigland.  Ttub  lady  had  fiyflowed 
her  fiither  to  France,  who  came  there  to  do  homage 
lor  bis  crown*  She  had  been  intercepted,  how* 
ever,  and  detained  by  the  pi^gans,  from  whbm  sfaa 
iras  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  Ogiar,  who,  soon 
after  his  union,  passed  ovar  ta  England,  and  i» 
rig^  of  lids'  vfUki  was  there  acknowledged  as 
king :  bijit,  tired  of  the  en^ymcnt  of  an  empire 
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which  had  been  so  easily  gained,  he  sood  after 
set  out  in  quest  ci  new  adventures,  the  account  of 
which  fonns  the  second  part  of  the  romance. 
.  Of  this  division  of  the  work,  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  occupied  with  the  wars  in  Palestine.  Our 
adventurer  succesnvely  seized  on  Acres,  Jemsa* 
lem,  and  Babylon,  of  which  cities  he  was  declared 
king,  but  resigned  them  in  turn  to  his  kinsmen, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition,  and 
anew  set  sail  for  France.  For  some  time  he  en- 
joyed a  favourable  breeze,  but  at  length  his  vessel 
WiBS  driven  by  a  tempest  on  a  rock,  to  which  it 
became  immoveably  fixed.  In  proportion  as  pro- 
visions failed,  the  sailors  were  in  turn  thrown 
overboard.  When  all  his  crew  had  been  thus  dis- 
posed of,  Ogier  landed  and  directed  his  steps  to  a 
castle  of  adamant,  which,  though  invisible  dunog 
day,  shone  by  night  with  miraculous  splendour. 
His  first  entrance  into  this  mansion  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  description  in  the  romance  of 
Partenopex :  every  thing  is  magnificently  arran*- 
ged,  but  no  person  appears^  At  length,  having 
entered  a  saloon,  he  perceived  a  repast  prepared, 
and  a  horse  seated  at  table,  who,  on  the  approach 
9i  Ogier,  instantly  rose,  presented  him  with  wa- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  his  chair.  The  hospita- 
ble quadruped  next  made  signs  to  his  guest  to 
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partake  of  the  viands,  but  Ogier,  little  accustom- 
ed to  feUowship  with  soeh  hostSy  and  acarce  com- 
prehcnding  his  impetfect  gesticulation,  left  the 
wliole  repast  for  behoof  of  the  landlord,  who,  af- 
ter a  plentiful  supper,  omducted  the  stranger  to 
e. magnificent. chamber  prepared  for  his  repose. 
•Next  morning  Ogier  went  abroad,  and  fdUowed  a 
path  which  conducted  him  to  a  deHghtftd  mea- 
dow« .  ^  Welcome,'  said  the  fairy  Morgana,  who 
now  appeared  richly  attired,  amidst  an  assemblage 
of  beautiful  njnnphs — '  welcome  to  the  palace  of 
ATallon,  where  you  have  been  so  long  expected*' 
She  then  re-conducted  him  to  the  palace  of  ada- 
mant ;  but  the  reader  hears  no  more  of  the  horse, 
nor  any  satisfactory  reason  why  he  was  preferred 
to  the  office  oi  croupier ^  and  selected  to  do  the  ho- 
nours of  the  castle,  for  which  he  must  have  been 
but  indifferently  qualified,  either  by  his  dexterity 
in  carving,  or  his  talents  for  conversation. . 

.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  Morgana  placed  a 
ring  on  the  hand  of  Ogier,  who,  though  at  that 
time  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  iqppearance  of  a  man  of  thirty. 
She  afterwards  fixed  on  his  brow  a  golden  crown, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  which  formed  leaves 
of  myrtle  and  of  laurel.    From  this  moment  the 
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court  of  Charkmagoe  and  its  glories  were  efboed 
fircm  bis  recoUectionb--tlie  thrones  oi  Deunaik 
and  Palestine  yamshed  firom  liis  view— Movgaaa- 
was  now  the  sole  object  ofhis  devotion.  The  ^ 
lights  of  her  garden  and  palace  were  ercr  varied 
by  magic ;  and,  as  deacribed  in  the  lomanoc^  ro- 
mindusoftheilluaiQnsof  Alctna.  The  fairy  also 
introduced  her  lorer  to  the  acquaintance  of  her 
brother  Arthur^  who  had  resided  with  her  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years.  Oberon  too,  another 
brother  of  Morgana,  frequently  visited  his  sister^ 
and  placed  at  her  disposal  a  troop  of  spixkB,  who 
assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  appearing  in  the  shape 
of  Lancelot,  Tristan,  or  some  other  knig^  of  the 
Hound  Table,  who  came  as  if  to  consult  their 
sovereign  on  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  a£  that 
cdebrated  institution,  and  to  discourse  with  him 
on  their  former  exploits.  Sometimes  they  were 
pleased  to  take  the  figures  of  giants  and  monsters, 
and  in  these  characters  attacked  the  pavilion  of 
the  monarch*  Ogiw  and  the  British  Idng  were 
delighted  with  each  other's  society,  and  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  joust  and  tournament  with 
these  imaginary  foes** 

I  See  Appendix,  No.  SI. 
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Two  hundred  years  having  ehqpsed  in  these 
ttmnaementt)  the  moment  arrited  at  which  Ogier 
was  destined  to  be  separated  for  a  short  wh^ 
.from  his  mistress.  The  crown  of  oblsrion  ha- 
ving been  removed  from  his  brow,  the  ^ories  of 
his  fiirmcr  life  burst  on  his  memory,  and  he  sud- 
denly departed  for  the  court  of  France^  where 
hie  was  destined  to  remcy  under  the  first  of  the 
Capets>  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  sunk  un- 
der the  £eMe  successors  of  Charlemagne.  The 
romance  describes,  in  a  way  amusing  enough,  the 
astonishknait  of  the  courtiers  at  the  appearance 
of  this  celebrated  but  old-&shioned  h^o»  and  fab 
reciprocal  surprise  at  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  manners  and  customs.  France,  and  even 
Paris,  were  at  this  time  threatened  by  the  northern 
nations  who  had  settled  in  Normandy.  Ogier 
was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  against 
them,  and  by  rest<Hring  the  genuine  spirit  of  chi* 
valry  in  hk  anny,  entirely  drfeated  the  enemy. 
After  his  return  he  assbted  at  themeetbgs  of  the 
councils ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
revived  throughout  the  kingdom  the  vigour  of  the 
age  of  Charlemagne* 

As  Ogier  still  bore  the  ring  he  had  received 
from  Morgana,  which  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  unfaded  youth,  he  was  highly  &voured  by  the 
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ladies  of  the  court.  The  secret,  however,  had 
nearly  transpired  by  means  of  the  old  countess  of 
Soilis,  who,  while  making  love  to  Ogier,  drew  this 
talisman  from  his  hand  and  placed  it  on  her  own. 
She  instantly  blossomed  into  youth,  while  Ogier 
shrunk  into  decrepitude.  The  countess  was  forced 
to  give  back  the  ring,  and  former  appearances 
were  restored ;  but,  as  she  had  discovered  its  va- 
lue, she  employed  thirty  champions  to  regain  it^ 
all  of  whom  were  successive  defeated  by  the 
knight. 

About  this  time  the  king  of  France  having  died^ 
the  queen  wisely  resolved  to  espouse  a  hero,  who> 
with  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  thirty,  possessed  the 
experience  of  three  centuries :  but  while  die  mar« 
riage  ceremony  was  performing,  the  bridegroom 
was  Sudd^ly  carried  away  by  Morgana,  and,  to 
the  misfortune  of  chivalry,  has  never  since  been 
heard  of.  The  fairies  €i  romance  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  conveying  away  mortals  who  possess  the 
qualities  that  engage  their  affections.  In  the  Ara- 
bianNights,  Ahmed,  son  of  the  sultan  of  thelndiei^ 
is  transported  to  the  cattle  of  the  fairy  Pari  Banou, 
who  was  enamoured  of  him ;  and  in  the  fabliau  of 
Lanval,  the  knight  of  that  name  was  borne  away, 
like  Ogier,  to  Avallon,  whence  he  has  never  yet 
returned* 
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Ogier  le  DanoiB  10  cartainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  the  class  to  vrhich  it  belongs, 
and  has  accordingly  gone  through  a  great  number 
of  editions,  of  which  the  earliest  was  printed  at 
Paris,  in  folio,  byVerard,  without  date,  and  the 
next  at  Lyons,  in  1525. 

The  hero  of  this  popular  work  has  been  the 
subject  of  two  romantic  poems  in  Italy,  II  Danese 
Uggieri,  and  La  Morte  del  Danese.  He  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  1^  Ariosto  and  Boiardo; 
Fulci,  in  his  Morgante  Maggiore,  alludes  in  a  j(^ 
cular  manner  to  the  fiction  of  his  long-protracted 
existence  :-«- 


**  B  del  Daoese  che  aocor  ▼{▼o  liic 
JDicooo  alcuji,  (ma  non  la  Istoria  mia), 
£  che  si  traova  in  certa  grotta  oscura, 
£  sp68io  armato  a  caval  par  che  stia, 
SI  che  chi  il  vede  gll  mette  paura." 

Morg,  Mag,  c.  S8^ 


There  exists  a  romance  which  giTe»  an  accoubt 
of  the  explmts  of  the  son  of  Ogier  and  Morgane^' 
called  Meurvin,  from  whom  the  celebrated  God* 
frey  of  Bouillon  is  feigned  to  have  been  descend- 
ed. This  work  has  gone  through  many  editionB, 
but  seems  totally  uninteresting. 
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It  has  abeadjr  been  mentioned^  that  Ogier  the 
Dane  was  grandson  of  DooUn  of  Mayence.  Doo»> 
lin  iqppears  to  have  been  the  patriarch  of  chivalry ; 
for^  besides, his  eldest  son  Geoifirey,  the  fiEdher 
of  Ogier,  he  had  a  diild  of  his  own  name,  who 
inherited  the  country  of  Mayence,  and  was  tiic 
ancestor  of  Gan,  who  acts  so  villainoiis  a  part  in 
Ae  Italian  poems.  The  exploits  of  a  third  scm 
form  the  subject  of  the  romance  Gerard  d'  £u- 
phrate,  wbidi  the  author  says  he  was  empteyed 
£ut  thirty  years  im  tnmslating  from  the  Wallooa 
rityme,  and  whldi.  was  published  in  loAio,  1549^ 
The  scene  of  most  of  the  adventures -la  laid  in  the 
east,  and  the  whole  work  is  very  freely  inter- 
spersed with  enchantments,  and  the  machinations 
of  magicians  and  fairies,  some  of  whom  were 
friendly  and  others  hostile  to  Gerard,  the  hero  of 
the  romance.  A  fourth  son  of  DooUn  was  Beuves, 
count  of  Aigrembnt,  who  was  father  of  Vivian 
and  the  Christian  enchanter  Maugis,  the  Mala- 
ga of  ArtostOb  AjrmoD,  count  of  Dordogne,  the 
youngest  son  of  Doolint  Idft  a  posterily  st31  more 
illustrious^  having  been  the  parent  of  Renand  de 
MontaubaA  and  his  three  brothers^  whose  names 
suggest  every  thing  tibat  is  splaidid  and  romantic 
in  poetry  or  fiction. 
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Thoe  are  diflferent  French  romanceB,  both  in 
prose  and  yerae,  concerning  the  adventures  and 
exploits  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon.  In  these 
the  same  circumstances  are  frequently  repeated, 
which  renders  a  separate  analysis  of  each  super- 
fluous. 

Hie  History  of  Maugis '  and  his  brother  Vivian 
derives  considerable  interest  from  the  novelty  of 
the  character  of  its  hero^  and  the  singular  en- 
chantments he  employs.  In  his  in&ncy  Mangit 
was  stolen  by  a  Moorish  slave,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  him  into  Paganism.  He  was  rescued, 
however,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  lion  and  leo- 
pard, and  was  picked  up  by  a  benevolent  fiury, 
who  was  fortunately  traversing  the  desert  at  the 
moment.  A  dwarf,  whom  the  &iry  kept  in  pay, 
soon  after  acquainted  her  with  the  lineage  of  the 
dteML  Having  received  this  information,  she  con- 
fared  on  him  the  benefits  of  baptism,  and  sent 
him  to  her  brother  to  be  initiated  in  magic,  the 
rudiments  of  which  he  acquired  with  wonderful 

*  La  tres  plaisante  histoire  de  Maug^is  d*  Aigremont  et  de 
Vivian  son  frere,  en  laqnelle  est  contemi  comaie  le  dfst 
Mangis  a  1'  aide  de  Oriaade  la  Fee  s*  amie  alia  en  I*  Isle  de 
Boocaolt  ott  11  s*  habilla  en  diable^  et  commeat  il  enchanta 
le  diable  Raouart  et  occist  le  serpent  qoi  gardait  la  roche 
par  laqnelle  chose  il  conquist  le  bon  cheval  Bayard  et  aussl 
conqnesta  le  gnuit  Sofgalantw— Pari^  1587, 4t0. 


J 
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&cility«  His  first  magical  experiment  was  of 
the  boldest  deftcriptiooy — ^he  personated  the  de- 
vil, and  in  that  character  passed  into  the  island 
pf  Boucaulty  where  he  subdued  and  tamed  the 
horse  Bayardo,  an  exploit  attributed  by  Tasso  to 
Rinaldo.  This  unruly  steed  inhabited  a  cavern 
which  was  guarded  by  a  horrible  dragon,  and  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  volcano  which  formed  one.  of 
the  principal  mouths  of  hell.  There  is  a  striking 
rosemblance  between  this  adventure  and  the  east- 
em  story  of  the  Rakshe,  a  winged  horse,  which 
rendered  the  Dry  island  uninhabitable  till  he  was 
subdued  by  Housheng,  king  of  Persia,  who  tamed 
and  mounted  him  in  all  his  wars  with  the  Dives. 
Maugis  having  signalized  himself  by  the  conquest 
of  Bayardo,  was  admitted  to  the  necromantic  uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  where  he  completed  his  stu- 
dies, and,  according  to  some  accounts,  held  the 
professor  of  magic's  chair  in  that  city,  which  was 
distinguished  as  a  school  for  the  mysteries  of  the 
black  art  :—. 

«  Qaesta  citta  di  ToUetto  solea, 
TeMre  studio  di  Negromanzia, 
Qoivi  di  magica  arte  li  leggea 
PabUcameote,  et  di  Peromaaciai 
£  mold  Geomaoti  sempre  avea 
E  sperimenti  assai  de  TetremaDzia.*' 

UnTg.  Mag.  c.  85. 
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Having  perfected  himflelf  in  the  mysteries  of  ma- 
gic, the  enchanter  assisted  Marsirius,  king  of 
Spain,  in  his  wars  with  the  Amiral  of  Persia,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  incantations  to  forward  and 
conceal  his  own  intrigue  with  the  queen*  He  also 
aided  Amaud  of  Montder  in  his  contest  with 
Charlemagne,  deceiving  the  enemy  by  &scinating 
their  eyes,  or  enterii^  the  hostile  camp  in  various 
disguises,  after  the  manner  of  Merlin, 

The  story  of  the  enchantments  and  amours  of 
Maugis  is  prosecuted  in  The  Conquest  of  Trebi- 
zond,-^  by  Rinaldo.'  This  romance  opens  with  an 
account  of  a  magnificent  tournament  proclaimed 
by  Charlemagne,  to  which  Rinaldo  comes  incog- 
nito, and  bears  away  all  the  honour  and  prizes. 
At  length  the  ceremony  is  interrupted  by  an  em- 
bassy from  the  king  oi  Cappadocia,  announcing 
his  intentions  of  embarking  for  France  in  order  to 
joust  with  all  the  knights  of  Charlemagne.  Ri- 
naldo, however,  anticipates  his  design,  and  having 
landed  in  Cappadocia,  overthrows  and  deposes  its 
monarch.  Maugis,  who  had  accompanied  Rinaldo, 
meanwhile  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Cyprus*    His  amour  was  de- 

*  Lb  Gonqneste  de  tres  puiaiant  Empine  de  Trebistonde^ 
par  Reiiaad  de  Montaabao.— Farif,  smu  date^  4io, 

11 
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teded  by  a  dwtrf,  who  vewaled  it  to  tibe  idng. 
It  is  true  the  prmcess  banst  ^e  dwarf,  but  tivs 
eoidd  not  pre?ent  her  fiuber  from  lieaiegiiig  Mau* 
gis  in  f  dtadel  into  wbich  be  bad  tbrown  bim- 
idf.  Tbe -emperor  of  Trebizond  aided  tbe  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  Rinaldo  came  to  tbe  assistance  of 
Mangis*  The  allied  moBarcbs  were  defeated  and 
shdn  in  a  great  battde^  after  wfaicb  iRinaldo  ivas 
elected  by  the  army  emperor  of  Trebizond.  Tlu» 
romance  is  the  foundation  of  the  Italian  poem  en- 
titled **  Trafoisonda  nel  quale  si  tratta  nobillissinie 
battaglie  con  la  vita  e  morte  de  Rinaldo." 

Maugis  continues  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  popular  romance  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon^' 
which  was  taken  from  a  metrical  tale  written  by 
Huon  de  Villeneave  as  far  back  as  the  19th  century* 
In  the  prose  work  there  is  detailed  the  events  of 
a  war  carried  on  by  Charlemagne  against  the  fomr 
brothers,  in  revenge  for  the  Idss  of  his  nephew^ 
who  had  been  slain  by  Rinaldo,  a  contest  in  which 
Maugis  renders,  by  his  usual  arts,  the  most  power- 
ful assistance  to  his  rebellious  kinsmen.  There  la 
also  an  account  of  the  reiterated  treasons  of  ixano, 
and  the  victories  whidi  Rinaldo  gains  over  the 
Saracen  invaders  of  the  dominions  of  Yvon,  king 

*  Qoatre  fib  Aymoiit  ParU,  1985,  /iIm. 
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of  Gasconjy  who  bestows  on  his  champion  the 
castle  of  Montauban  and  his  sister  Clarice^  which^ 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  name  of  the  heroine 
in  the  Rinaldo  of  Tasso.  At  length  this  celer 
fcrated  paladin  retired  to  a  hermitage ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  occasional  exercise,  hired  himself  out 
as  a  mason.  His  piety  drew  on  him  the  hatred 
of  his  fellow  labourers,  and  one  day,  while  he  was 
prajring  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  of  a  church 
which  they  were  building,  they  threw  on  his  head 
an  enormous  stone,  by  which  he  was  slain  before 
he  had  completed  his  devotions. 

The  concluding  scenes  of  the  life  of  Maugis  are 
exhibited  in  the  Chronicle  of  Mabrian.  Like  his 
cousin  Rinaldo,  this  enchanter  had  retired  to  a 
bermitage ;  he  emerges,  however,  from  this  seclu- 
sion, and  repairs  to  Rome,  where  he  attracts  so 
much  notice  by  his  eloquence  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  manners,  that  on  the  death  of  Leo  he  is  raised 
to  the  pontifical  chair.  He  soon,  however,  ab** 
dicates  his  new-acquired  dignity,  and  again  be- 
takes himself  to  t^he  hermitage.  About  this  time 
Richardette,  the  youpgest  brother  of  Rinaldo,  was 
assassinated  by  the  treachery  of  Gano.  Alard 
and  Guichard,  his  two  surviving  brothers,  sus- 
pecting that  the  crime  had  been  committed  by 
the  command)  or  with  the  connivance,  of  Charle« 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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nagne^  publicly  insult  their  soTdreign,  and  after 
Mb  'iiifnidence  By  finr  refuge  to  the  hermitage 
of  Maugis.  The  emperor  having  discovered  the 
pltice  of  their  retreftt,  kindled  fii^grfts  at  the*en« 
tranoe  of  the.  caverny  and  smoked  die  hieroes.  to 
.deatii.  ••    '      ^• 

lUre  also  eixistB  «  French  ronUmce'conceraiiig 
Charlemagne  and  theiamify  of  Aymon^  .entitled 
Morgant  le  Geont/  the  incidents  of  which  OOTre^ 
jBpond  precisely  with  those  <if  thbMorgante  Mag* 
giore.of  PulcL'  U  is  probiible^  however,' that  the 
romance  was  translated  fr<HB  the  poem,  as  it  was 
not  customary  with  theltalians  to  vev8ify«o  closely 
the  lying  productions  of  preceding  &biers«' 

*  lYIth  tbe  clan  of  romances  reUtiog  'to  Charlemalsiie 
we  may  nuge  tbe  weil-koown  itory  of  Yalentine  and  Or- 
ion, which  was  written  daring  the  rfign  of  Charles  Till. 
and  was  flnt  printed  In  14U5,  at  Lyons,  in  folio. 

There  are  a'few  romances  of  chivalry  toncerning  French 
knights,  which  cannot  properly  be  classed  among  thesb 
connected  with  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins.  Of  th0e 
the  only  one  worth  mentioning  is  Le  Petit  Jeban  de  Sain- 
trky  which  was  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
eentnry  by  Anthony  de  la  Sale,  a  Bnrgandian  author,  and 
printed  in  1617  and  17S3.  Tressan  says,  that  this  work 
giyes  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  a^ 
and  easterns  of  the  French  court ;  in  short,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  national  of  all  the  ^rench  romances. 
^  I  have  not  seen/'  says  Warton,  **  any  French  romaoce 
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The  romances  of  the  neeond  elass,  w  lihose 
which  relate  to  Charlemagne^  so  dosely  resemble 
the  fictions  cooceming  Arthur  and  his  knights  of 

which  has  presenrcd  the  practices  of  chivalry  mora  copi* 
4»iuly  than  Saintr^  It  must  have  been  an  absolote  master- 
piece for  the  rules  of  tiltioi;,  martial  costoms,  and  public 
ceremooies  prevailing  in  the  author's  age."— Wartoh's 
HiU.  ofEng.  Poet.  vol.  I.  p.  SS4.     . 

Bandoain,  or  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanderii  is  the  hero  off 
another  roinancci  which  may  be  here  mentioned.  This 
count  is  represented  as  ioflaroed  with  such  excessive  pride« 
that  he  refused  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France  in  mar* 
riage.  One  day,  while  hunting  in  a  forest,  he  met  a  lady 
of  majestic  stature,  arrayed  in  magnificent  attire^  who  ac* 
costed  him,  and  declared  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  a  splen* 
did  throne  in  Asia  ;  but  that  she  had  fled  from  th^  court  of 
her  father  to  avoid  a  marriage  which  was  disagreeable  iq 
her.  The  count,  incited  by  love  and  ambition,  espoused  and 
carried  her  to  the  French  pourt.  When  a  year  had  elapsed^ 
the  Asiatic  princess  brought  him  two  beautiful  daughters  ; 
yet  Baldwin,  though  in  the  efyoymeot  of  grei^  domestic 
felicity,  awaited  with  much  impatience  the  return  of  a  con* 
rier  he  bad  despatched  to  the  dominions  of  bis.  royal  father- 
in-law.  Meanwhile  a  hermit  haying  obtained  :adm|ttaafc 
to  the  presence  of  the  count,  expressed  his  doubts  a*,  to  tlie 
existence  of.  tbb  Asiatic  empire,  and  concluded  with  beg- 
ging leave  to  dine  in  company  with  the  princess.  The  re- 
quest being  complied  with,  when  the  other  guests  are  seat* 
ed  at  table  the  hermit  enters  the  apartment  aod,  without 
farther  exordium,  commands  the  landlady  to  return  to  the 
hell  whence  she  had  originally  issued.  This  mode  of  ad- 
dressi  which  aafortiniately  none  of  the  count's  visitors  had 
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the  Round  Table,  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
dame,  observations  apply  to  both.  The  founda- 
tions of  each  are  lud  from  supposed  histories : 

liitberlo  tfaonght  of  employing  at  his  board,  has  the  desired 
effect  00  the  hostess,  who  TaoiSfaes  with  hideous  yells,  but 
not  without  doing  irreparable  damage  both  to  the  dwelling 
and  the  dinner. 

The  fact  is,  that  Baldwin,  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride, 
had  been  unwittingly  married  to  the  devil.  The  remainder 
of  the  romance  is  occupied  with  a  crusade  performed  by 
the  husband,  as  an  expiation  for  this  unfortunate  connec- 
tion, and  with  the  adventures  of  his  two  daughters,  who 
turn  out  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  their 
diabolical  descent. 

Unions  of  the  description  formed  in  this  romance  were 
not  only  common  fictions,  but  were  credited  by  the  vulgar. 
It  was  at  one  time  generally  believed  that  an  ancestor  of 
Geoffrey  of  Flantagenet  had  espoused  a  demon,  and  from 
this  alliance  Fordun  accounts  for  the  profligacy  of  King 
'  John,  Andrew  of  Wyntooo,  in  his  Orygynale  Crooykil  of 
Scotland,  attributes  a  similar  origin  to  Macbeth;  and  a 
story  founded  on  this  species  of  connection  is  related  as  a 
fact  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Luther's  ^Colloquia  Mensaiia. 
This  superstition,  indeed,  appears  to  have  existed  In  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  seems  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
to  which  mankind  have  been  addicted.  The  Jewish  Rab- 
bins believed  In  an  intercourse  between  the  fallen  angels 
and  daughters  of  the  children  of  men  i  in  particular,  tbey 
believed  that  Cain  was  the  progeny  of  the  devil,  having 
been  the  offspring  of  the  woman  and  the  serpent.  The 
marriage,  however,  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  above 
related,  and  other  unions  of  a  similar  description^  Kem 
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Arthur  wars  against  the  Saxons,  and  Charlemagne 
against  the  Saracehs ;  both  princes  are  unhappy 
in  their  familiesi  and  sometimes  unsuccessful  in 


to  have  been  suggeited  by  the  story  of  Meoippos,  ia  Pbi- 
loBtratas'  Life  of  AppoUoDios  of  Tyana.    A  young  man, 
called  MenippoB,  whHe  travelliog  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth,  was  accosted  by  a  beautiful  woman,  who  said  she 
was  a  Phoenician,  and  avowed  she  was  captivated  with  his 
love*    She  assured  him  that  she  was  possessed  of  ample 
revenaes,  and  was  proprietnr  of  a  magnificent  palace  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  where  they  might  reside  in  the  indul- 
gence of  every  imaginable  luxury  and  pleasure.    Menippus 
Went  with  her  to  this  abode  in  the  evening,  continued  for 
tome  time  to  frequent  her  Bociety,  and  at  length  fixed  on  a 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  nnptial  ceremony.    Mean- 
while the  philosopher  Appollonius  remarking  some  peculi- 
arities in  the  aspect  of  Menippus,  thus  addressed  him :  "  I 
perceive  plainly,  O  Menippus,  that  you  harbour  or  are 
harboured  by  a  serpent.**    Menippus  replied,  that  serpent 
or  noty  he  was  to  espouse  her  on  the  morrow.    Appollonius 
invited  himself  to  the  nuptial  banquet :  during  the  enter- 
tainment he  positively  declared  the  golden  vessels,  precious 
Yumitnre,  and  delicious  viands  to  be  accursed  delusion  and 
phantom,  and  he  denounced  the  lady  as  a  Lamia,  who  de« 
-voared  those  whom  she  attracted  by  her  charms.    The 
bride  entreated  him  to  change  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, but  ilppollonius  persisting  in  his  invective,  she  in  turn 
began  to  revile  the  philosophers  and  sophists.    Meanwhile 
the  Aimitnre  was  disappearing,  and  the  viands  were  pei^ 
cepttbly  melting  away>  on  which  the  bride  burst  into  tears, 
and  begged  to  be  excused  from  revealing  her  name  and 
lineage.  The  philoflopher>  however^  whom  she  had  Initated 
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their  undertakings.  In  each  class  of  composi- 
tions the  chnracters  of  these  sovereigns  are  de» 
graded  below  their  lustorical  leyel>  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  greater  dignity  and  relief  to  thdr 
paladins  and  chivalry ;  since  otherwise  the  mo- 
narchs  would  have  been  tibe  only  heroes,  and  the 
different  warriors  would  not  have  appeared  in 
their  proper  light.  But,  by  lowering  as  it  were 
the  sovereign  princes,  the  writers  of  ronumce  de- 
lineated the  manners  of  their  times,  and  pleased 
perhaps  those  haughty  barons,  who  took  delight 
in  representations  of  vassals  siqterior  in  prowess 
and  in  power  to  their  lords.  The  authors  of  the 
romances  concerning  Charlemagne  wrote  under 
considerable  disadvantages :  the  ground  had  been 
ahready  occupied  by  their  predecessors,  and  they 
could  do  little  more  than  copy  their  pictures  of 
tented  fields,  and  their  method  of  cUssecting  knights 

by  her  ra»h  attack  en  the  sophists,  was  inexorable,  axA 
would  not  be  satlsicd  till  the  explicitly  confessed  that  she 
was,  in  troth,  a  confirmed  Lamia,,  who  had  inveigled  M^ 
nippus  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  devouf  iog  him,  a  privi- 
lege she  wonld  have  eigoyed  as  soon  as  the  nuptial  cer«- 
mooy  was  completed.  She  ftuther  admitted,  that  she  was 
much  in  the  use  of  this  practice,  which  gave  her  special 
delight.  Menippus  was  a  good  d^  surprised,  thanked 
AppolioniuB  for  this  deliveranceyand  became  infiitiunjiMiv 
circumspect  in  his  amoan» 
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and  giants.  On  tbe  other  hand,  circiunstances 
were  in  spme  degree  more  &yourable  to  them  than 
to  the  authors  of  the  fictions  concerning  Arthur 
and  the  oomponions  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
SaHacens  were  .a  more  romantic  people  than  the 
Saiu>ns ;  and  tales  fif.  eastern  fiuries  and  eastern 
imgDificenCQ  ottsced  new  pictures  to  delight  and 
aalonish  the  miad«.  '^The  knights  of  Charlemagne," 
cnyB  Sisa%9iuli, ''  no  longer,  wandered,  like  those 
qC  die  .Round  Table,  throughgloony  forests,  in  a 
Country  half  ciy^ized,.  and  whi^h  seemed  always 
epy^ed  with  st<»rxn&  and  ^njow.  AH  the  efoftnesa 
a^d.  perfumes  of  regions  mo^t  fcivoured  by  nature 
^ere  noif.at.th^  dUpa#al.  of  romancers^;  and  an 
acquisition  still  ;more  pr^ious  was  the  imagination 
o(:ihe  east,. — thatt  imagioation  so'briUiant  and'.va^ 
ripus,  which  was  employed  .to  give  aotmation  to 
the  sombre  myi}iplogy  of  jlhe  north*  Magnificent 
palaces  now  arose  in  the  desert :  .enchanted'  gar** 
dens  or  groves,  perfumed  with  orange  trees  and 
m3rrtles,  bloomed  amidst  burning  sands,  or  barren 
rocks  surrounded  by  the  isea.'*  All  these  are  much 
less  agreeable  than  genuine  pictures  of  life  and 
nature ;  but  they  are  better,  at  least,  than  de- 
scriptions of  continual  havoc,  and  the  unprovoked 
slaughter  of  giants.  Of  all  kinds  of  warfare  the 
gigantomachia  is,  in  truth,  the  least  interesting, 
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as  we  inyariably  anticipate  what  will  be  the  £iial 
lot  of  the  giant,  who,  from  the  unlucky  precedent 
of  the  Titans  and  Goliah,*  has  constantly  faHea 
under  the  arm  of  his  adversary.  Indeed,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  bulk  and  stature,  his  destruction 
appears  always  the  more  easy  and  his  fate  more 
certain.  Butler  pronounces  it  to  be  a  heavy  case, 
that  a  man  should  have  his  brains  knocked  out 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  is  tall  and  has 
large  bones ;  but  the  case  seems  still  harder,  that 

strength  and  stature,  while  they  provoked  aggres- 
sion, should  have  been  of  no  service  in  repelling 
it,  and  that  a  giant's  power  and  prowess  should 
have  proved  of  no  avail  except  to  his  antagonist. 
In  this  respect,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  book  of  nature  differs  little  from  the  vo- 
lumes of  diivalry,  since,  while  the  race  of  mites 
and  moths  remaini  the  mammoth  and  megtaherkjv 
are  swept  away. 
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JAMBUCHUS 

Was  born  of  Syriati  parents.  In  his  youth  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  learned  Babylonian,  who  in- 
structed him  in  the  manuers.  and  customs  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  particularly  in  its  language,  which  by  this  time 
must  have  been  somewhat  simplified*  His  BidiyloDish 
preceptor,  however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  as  a 
slave  at  the  time  of  Trajan's  Syriaaconfuest.  After  this 
Jamblichus  applied  himsetf  chiefly  to  Oreek  litenuucey 
t>at  he  informs  us  that  he  did  not  foiget  his  magic,  for, 
.when  Antoninus  sent  his  ooUeague  Verus  againl^t  Volo- 
igesus,  king  of  the  Parthiansy  he  predicted  the  progtess 
«ttd  issue  of  that  contest 

\  Photitts  has  giveo  apretty  full  account  of  the  Slnon  mid 
Rhodanes  of  Jamblichus,  in  his  Myriabibla.  A  MS.  of 
the  romance  was  formerly  extant  in  the  library  of  the  £s- 
^urial,  whidi  was  burnt  in  i&Kk    Ano^er  copy  was 

10 
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in  possession  of  Jimgerman,  who  died  in  the  be^ning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  has  since  disappeared. 
Some  fragments  originally  transcribed  by  Vossius,  from 
the  Florentine  library,  were  published  in  1641,  by  Leo 
AUatius,  in  his  excerpts  from  the  Greek  Rhetoricians 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  57). 

Jamblichus,  the  author  of  this  romance,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  either  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  of 
that  name,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Juliani  and  were  great  fovourites  of  the  Apostate* 


No.  2. — ^p.  21.' 
HELIODORUS, 


towards  the  clme  of  his  romance^  informs  us,  that  he 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Sun,  and  indeed  his  name  seems 
.expressive  of  some  alliance  with  that  luminary.  Though 
of  this  high  mythological  extraction,  he  accepted  of  the 
bishopric  of  Trieca,  in  Thessaly,  under  the  ChristiaB 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  reigned  in  the 
banning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has  been  said,  that  a 
•synod  having  given  him  the.  choice  eitlier  to  bum  his 
romance,  or  renounce  his  bishopric,  the  ac^hor  preferred 
the  latter  alternative.  This  deposition,  however,  seems 
nearly  as  questionaUe  as  the  solar  origin  of  the  family 
ofHeliodorus. 

The  earliest  Greek  impression  of  the  JEthiopics  was 
edited  at  fiasle^  in  15S6,  in  4to»  by  Vincent  Obsopoeu^ 
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who  purchased  the  MS.  from  a  soldier  who  had  pillaged 
the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus  at  Buda.  This  edition 
was  followed  by  that  of  CommdiDus,  1596,  8to.,  and  of 
Bourdelotius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1619.  The  last  and 
best  Greek  edition  is  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1804,  2  vols., 
8vo.  Soon  after  the  Ropaance  was  first  published  in 
Greek,  it  appeared  in  almost  aU  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  The  whcde  work  was  turned  into  English  prose 
by  Thomas  Underdown^  and  printed  1577 :  part  of  it 
was  also  versified  in  English  hexameters,  by  Abraham 
Fraunce,  and  published  in  this  form,  1591,  8vo.  There 
have  been  at  least  four  French  translations,  the  earliest 
of  which  was  by  Amyot,  whose  version  is  said  to  have 
so  pleased  Francis  I.,  that  he  presented  him  to  the  abbacy 
of  Bellozdne.  Strange,  that  ecclesiastical  preferment 
should  have  been  obtained  by  the  translation  of  a  work, 
of  which  the  original  composition  is  said  to  have  cost  its 
author  deposition  from  a  bishopric ! 

Theagenes  and  Charidea  soon  became  a  fiivourite 
work  in  France.  We  are  told  in  particular,  that  the 
preceptor  of  a  monastery,  at  which  Racine  was  educated, 
having  found  his  pupil  engaged  in  its  perusal,  took  the 
book  from  him.  The  young  poet,  having  procured  ano- 
tfaer  copy,  was  again  detected  at  the  same  employment 
by  his  pedagogue,  whom  he  now  told  that  he  was  wel* 
come  to  bum  it,  as  he  had  got  the  whole  by  heart. 
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ACHILLES  TATIUS  ' 

18  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  In  the  fourth  oenturyi 
^t  Bodeo  thinks  he  must  have  been  later,  becausey  in 
some  of  his  descriptions  he  has  obviously  imitated  the 
poet  Musaeusy  whom  he  thinks  posterior  to  that  time.  He 
was  a  rhetorioiady  and  is  said  to  hav6  oomposed  various 
treatises  connected  ^th  astronqmy  and  history.  There 
IS  an  epigram  in  praise  of  him,  particularly  of  the  cfaaa* 
tity  of  his  romance,  by  the  emperor  Leo  PMlosophuSb 
The  lines  have  also  been  attributed  to  Photiusy  but  it  is 
not  probable  he  was  the  author,  if  we  consider  the  opi- 
nion he  gives  of  the  work  of  Tatins  in  his  Myriabibbk 
Jennae  Commelinus  ^rst  undertook  an  edition  of  th» 
romance ;  but,  as  he  died  before  it  was  completed,  it  was 
published  by  his  nephews  in  i601.  About  forty  yean  af^ 
terwards,  a  more  perfect  edition  was  given  by  Salmasiufl^ 
at  Lqrden,  and  the  work  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
notes,  which  have  been  generally  added  to  the  more  re- 
cent impressions^  of  which  the  last  vras  in  179£,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  an  intended  Bipontine  edition  of  the 
Scriptorei  erotid.  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  was  tran- 
slated into  French  by  the  Abbe  Desfontaines.  There  is 
also  a  German  version  by  Seybold,  with  a  criticism  pre- 
fixed, and  an  English  one  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  seven- 
teenth century* 
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LONGUS. 

It  seems  to  be  very  unoertain  who  LoNcjus  wa^  or  at 
what  time  he  lived.  Photius  says  nothing  of  him  in  his 
Myriabibla,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the  aitthcm 
with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary. 
It  has  been  conjectured^  however^  that  he  was  bom  in 
Lesbos,  and,  it  is  supposed  from  his  style,  that  he  did  not 
live  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  But,  in  &ct, 
this  is  a  very  uncertain  mode  o£  coming  to  any  result^ 
for  I  cannot  see  why,  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the  ancient 
Greek  authors,  he  might  not  have  written  as  purely  in  the 
tenth  as  in  the  fifth  century.  Those  writers  who  lived  du- 
ring the  hitter  ages  of  the  Greek  empire,  particularly  the 
Sophists,  (an  appellation  generally  added  to  the  name  of 
Longus,)  applied  themsehres  to  seme. ancient  writer,  aft 
Pkto^  Demosthenes,  &c.,  whose  style  they  tried  to  emto* 
hte,  and  to  this  imitation  alone  they  trusted  foif  excels 
lence.  The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  pastohil  of  Longua 
was  by  Cokunbanus,  Florence,  1598.  The  editor  informs 
nsy  it  was  printed  from  a  MS*  which  he  procured  fix>m 
the  libraiy  of  Luigi  Alamanni,  and  whidi  was  compared 
by  one  of  the  editor^s  friends,  Fulvius  Ursinus,  with  a 
MS.  at  Rome^  and  the  various  readings  transmitted  to 
him.    This  impression  was  followed  by  that  of  Junger- 
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man,  in  1601,  and  a  great  variety  of  others,  most  of 
which  have  been  used  by  Villoison,  who  boasts  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  1778,  that  he  had  studied  Greek 
twelve  hours  daily  from  his  infancy.  His  labours  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  this 
romance,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1803.  Previous  to  its 
publication  in  Greek,  Gambara*  translated  this  pastoral 
romance  from  the  MS.  into  Latin  verse,  and  this  work 
was  printed  1560.  In  1559  it  was  rendered  into  Frendi 
by  Amyot,  and  of  his  version  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  impressions)  one  of  which  was  published  with 
figures  designed  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  It  has 
also  been  exhibited  in  an  Italian  form  by  Annibal  Caro, 
the  celebrated  tnuaslator  of  Virgil. 
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CHARITON  APHRODISIENSIS 

is  as  little  known  as  the  other  writers  of  Greek  romance. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  suspected  by  some,  that  his  graceful 
name  is  entirely  fictitious ;  by  others  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  bom  at  Aphrodisia,  a  city  in  Caria,  and 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  style,  that 
the  author,  whoever  he  was,  existed  posterior  to  the  age 
<^  Heliodorus  or  Tatius.  His  romance  was  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1750,  by  D'Orville^  from  a  copy,  taken  by 
his  friend  Antonio  Cocchi,  of  a  MS.  found  in  a  monas* 
ftery  at  Florence.  The  Latin  translation  by  Reiskius  is 
executed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  fidelity.    The  ro* 
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ttianee  itselir  consists  of  l44  pages,  and  the  riot^  added 
by  D'Ordile,  occupy  788.  '*  Charitonis  contextUm,"*  says 
he,  ^  paucis  ubi  opus  videbatiir  dlustraodinn  dtixi/^  The 
trouble  the  commentator  has  taken  is  the  more  exfentor- 
dinary,  as  he  seems  to  have  entertained  but  an  Indifier- 
ent  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  romance, "  et  vere  dicere 
Hcet,  Charitonem  potius  ii»ignibttB  intiis  carere,  quam 
magnis  Virtutibus  esse  commendabilem.''  In  1753,  there 
appeared  an  Italian  translation,  through  the  medium  of 
which  the  English  one  has  been  formed* 
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Joannes  damascenes 

bom  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  in  Syrian 
and  his  spiritual  romance  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
Written  in  the  language  of  that  country,  but  it  was  trans 
iated  into  Greek  at  ^n  early  period.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  a  Mahometan  calif,  btit  he  after- 
wards retired  into  the  monastery  of  St  Sahas,  in  Syrla^ 
where  he  became  a  foonk,  and  died- at  the  ^e  of  eighty- 
four.  Brides  his  Lives  of  Josaphat  and  Barlaam,  he  is 
the  author  of  many  theological  and  controversial  n^ri'* 
tings,  particularly  several  works  in  favour  of  images 
against  the  Iconoclastes,  which  snbjected  him  to  much 
persecution^  His  hand,  indeed,  was  cut  off  on  account 
of  the  tenets  h^  professed,  but  was  afterwanh  miracu« 
lously  restored  to  him  by  the  Virgin. 
VOL.  u  3  H 
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LitlJe  is  known  with  regard  to  the  remaitting  wiitcn 
of  Greek  romance.  Eustathius^  the  author  of  Ismeae 
irnd  IsmeniaSy  is  called  Eumathius  in  the  nianiisciipta  of 
that  production ;  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  Gmdmi- 
nosy  who  published  the  work  with  a  Latin  tranalationt  in 
1618y  adopted  the  name  of  Eustathius,  in  order  to  make 
the  puUic  believe  that  the  romance  was  written  by  tke 
commentator  on  Homer  of  that  name»  Gualminiis  was 
also  editor  of  the  Dosides  and  Bhodantes  of  Theodorus 
Prodromusy  a  MS.  copy  of  which  was  transmittodtohim 
by  Salmashis,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1615.  The  author 
of  this  romance^  he  informs  us.  Was  originally  from 
flussia,  but  became/  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Greeoei  a 
priest,  a  physiciatt^  and  a  philosopher*! 


No-  T.— p.  3094 
MERLIN. 


Qasaod  les  Chevaliers  et  Dabies  et  Damoysellefr  fif- 
rent  arrivez,  Dieu  sait  la  joye  que  le  Roy  leur  fist;  et 
a'en  vint  a  Ygueme  et  a  son  Mari,  et  les  fist  m^iiger  eft 
sa  tabli^  et'  fist  seoir  le  Due  de  coste  lui.  Et  fist  tangle 
Roy  par  ses  paroles  que  Yguerne  ne  se  peut  deflendie 
qu'  elle  ne  print  de  ses  jouyaulx^.  taat  quT  ^e  sceut  bien 
de  vnuV  que'le  Roy  I'aimoit;  et  apres  que  la  feste  fiit 
passee,  chascun  se  en  voulut  retoumer,  et.  prinrent  coo- 
gi€  du  Roy.  Et  le  Roy  leur  pria  qu'  ils  revinssissent 
tousjours,  ainsi  qa'  il  leur  avoit  ooinmand^ ;  si  loy  acopr- 


deren^  chascun.  Si  endura  le  Roy  cette  peine  d'  amoun 
jusques  a  long-tempa.  Si  ne  peut  plus  endurer  ce  maf- 
tyre,  et  luy  convint  se  descouvrir  a  deux  des  plus  privdz 
de  son  conseil,  et  leur  dit  V  angoisse  qu*  il  soufiroit  pour 
Wour  d*  Yguerae— — Et  quant  le  jour  de  la  feste  fut 
Venii,  chaacun  se  trouva  a  Cardeuil  avecque  leurs  appa- 
reils,  tant  Dames  et  Damoyselles,  de  quoy  le  Roy  fut 
moult  joyeux ;  et  quant  le  Roy  sceut  que  chascun  fut 
arrive,  et  le  Due  de  Tintaiel,  et  sa  femnie  Yguerne,  ai 
prist  sa  ooiironne,  et  se  presenta  devant  tous  les  Barons 
auxqueulx  il  donna  plusieurs  riches  jouyaulx,  et  aux  dames 
et  Damoyselles  aussL  £t  quant  se  vint  a  la  table,  quie 
chascun  fut  assis  pour  menger,  le  Roy  fut  moult  joyeux 
et  lye.  Si  parla  a  ung  sien  conseilleT)  auquel  il  se  fioit, 
qui  fut  nomme  Ulsius.  Et  lui  dist  que  1'  amour  d'  Vgu- 
eme  le  tuoit,  et  le  feroit  mourir,  et  qu'  il  ne  povoit  dii- 
rer  s*  il  ne  la  veoit,  et  que  quant  il  en  perdoit  la  vue,  le 
cueur  lui  meurdrissoit,  et  que  s'  il  n*  avoit  remede  d'  elle^ 
qu^  il  ne  povoit  longuement  vivre.  Et  Ulsius  lui  re* 
spondit :  Sire,  cuideriez  vous  bien  mourir  pour  1'  amour 
d'  une  dame  ?  Saichez,  que  Je  ne  su's  que  ung  povre 
Gentilhomme ;  mais  Je  ne  cuiderois  point  mourir  poiur 
1*  amour  d'  une  femme  Car  Je  ne  ouy  parler  de  femme 
(pourveu  qu'  elle  fust  bien  requise)  qui,  pour  ce  qu'  on 
luy  presente  plusieurs  dons,  ne  se  consent^'e  a  la  voulente 
de  celui  qui  la  requiert.  Et  toy  qui  es  Roy,  te  esbahfs 
tu  comme  tu  pourras  avoir  I'amour  d'  une  dame !  II  sem- 
ble  que  tu  ayes  le  cueur  bien  couart  qui  n*  oses  requir- 
cir  une  dame  d'aymer.  Et  le  Roy  luy  dist:  tu  dit^ 
vraiy  tu  sees  qu'  il  convient  a  telle  chose  Si  te  prie  que 
lu  m'  aydes  en  toutes  les  manieres  que  tu  pourras.    Si| 
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prens  en  inon  tresor,  ce  que  tu  vouldras  pour  lui  donner, 
et  a  oeulx  et  a  celles  qui  sont  autour  d*  elle ;  et  pense  de 
faire  a  cliascun  son  plaisir,  et  va  parler  a  Yguerae.  Et 
tJIsius  respondit :  Je  saur^y  bien  faire  ce  que  m'  ave2 
command^.  Ainsi  tint  la  court  huit  jours  en  grant  joye, 
et  avolt  le  Roy  tousjours  a  sa  compaignre,  et  lui  donna 
de  moult  riches  jouyaulx,  et  a  ses  compagnons  aussi.  £t 
Ulsius  s'  en  alia  parler  a  Yguerne,  et  luy  dist  ce  qu'  0 
convenoTt  a  parler  d*  amours,  et  luy  porta  plusieurs 
beaulx  jouyaulx,  et  riches.  Et  jamais  Yguerne  n'  en 
Toulut  riens;  tant  qu*  il  advint  ung  jour  que  Yguerne  tira 
Ulsius  aconseila  une  part,  et  luy  dist. — Ulsius,  pourquoi 
me  offires  tu  tant  de  si  beaulx  jouyaulx  ?  Et  Ulsius  re- 
spondit ;  pour  le  grant  sens  et  belle  contenance  que  Je 
▼oy  en  vous,  Yotre  grant  beault^.  £t  saichez  que  tout 
f  avoir  de  ce  Koyaume  est  a  vous ;  et  tons  les  gens  aussi 
sont  a  faire  vostre  plaisir  et  vostre  voulente.  Et  die  re- 
'spondit :  comment  sais  tu  ce  ?  Et  il  respondit :  Dame 
vous  avez  le  cueur  de  cefuy  a  qui  est  le  Royaume.  Et  elle 
dist;  qui  est  le  cueur  ?  C'est  le  cueur  du  Roy,  dist  fl. 
Comment?  dist  elle;  \e  Roy  a  le  cueur  bien  felon  et 
bien  traitre  de  monstrer  a  monseigneur  si  grant  semblant 
qu'  il  1'  aime,  si  il  me  veuh  trahir  et  deshonnourer ;  ^e 
te  diray,  Ulsius,  gardes  sur  ta  vie  que  jamais  tu  ne  me 
paries  de  tieulx  paroUes,  que  6ien  saiches  que  Je  le  di« 
rpis  aU  Due,  et  s'  il  le  scavoit,il  te  conviendroit  mourir. 
Ne*)a  ne  le  celeray  que  ceste  foys.  Et  Ulsius  responditf 
se  Je  mouroye  pour  le  Roy,  se  me  seroit  grant  honneur. 
Puis  il  lui  dit :  Dame,  Jeiae  es&ahis  que  vous  refiusez  le 
Roy  pour  vostre  amy,  qui  pfus  vous  aime  que  luy  meme; 
^et  veuillez  savoir  qu'  il  meurt  pour  vous,  et  qu'  il  mour- 
ra  si  n'  avez  mercy  de  luy.  £t  elle  respondit :  vous  vou» 
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gBbex.  £t  il  luy  respondit :  Pour  DieUj  Daroe^  aycz 
mercy  du  Roy  et  de  vou8>me8m«» ;  car  si  vous  d'  en  avez 
mercy,  ?ou8  en  verrez  venir  grant  mal :  Ne  vous,  ne  vo« 
tre  seigneur,  ne  vous  saurez  defiendre  contre  sa  voulente. 
Et  a  done  Ygueme  respondit  en  pleurant  tendrement; 
Si  feray;  Je  m'  en  deffendrai  blen.  Car  jamais  ne  me 
trouveray,  la  feste  pass^,  en  la  oompaignie  du  Roy,  ny 
en  sa  cour  ne  me  trouYeiay;  ne  pour  quelque  mande- 
ment  qu'il  face  ne  viendray.  Ainsi  se  departirent  UlsiMS 
0t  Ygueme^ 
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SANGREAL. 


Au  jour  que  le  Sauveur  du  monde  sofiri  mort  fust  mort 
destniite  et  nostre  vie  restor^e.  A  cet  jour  estoient 
moult  poi  de  gent  qui  creissent  en  luy;  mais  il  estoit  ung 
chevalier  qui  avoit  a  nom  Jose{)]i  d'  Arrimachie.  £a 
cette  cite  estoit  Joseph  nes,  mais  il  estoit  venus  en 
Jherusalem  sept  an  d^vant.  oe  que  nostre  sire  fu  mis  en 
Crois,  et  avoit  rachat^  le,  creancbe  Jhesu  Crist;  mais 
1*1  n*  en  osoit  faire  samblant  pc^r  las  felons  Juis:  II 
estoit  plein  de  sapiencte,  il  estpit  net  d'envie  et  d' 
orguel;  il  secouroit  les  poures,  totes  bont^s  estoiept 
en  lui  et  de  lui  parole  le  premier  salme  del  sautier.  Ce 
Joseph  estoit  en  Jherusalem^  et  oQboult  ot  grant  duel  de  Ja 
mort  Jhesu  Crist,  et  se  pensa  qu'  11  onnorroit  Enfin 
Joseph  avoit  est^  dans  la  maison  ou  Jhestt*Crist  avoi( 


v^.^ 
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fiiit  lA  pette  avec  Bes  apotres  t  11  y  troava  T  escaelle  cm 
le  fiex  Dieu  avoit  mengi^,  si  8*en  setist ;  fl  la  porta  chez 
lui,  et  il  s'  en  servit  poaf  ramasser  le  sang  qui  coula  des 
oot^  et  des  autres  plaies ;  ^t  celle  escueUe  est  appellee 
}e  Saint  Graal. 
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PERCEVAL. 


Premierement,  dist  la  mere  de  Perceval*  si  vous  tron* 
^ez,  ne  pres,  ne  loin»'Danie  qui  ait  de  vous  besoing,  ou  pu- 
celle  desconseill^t  ou  gui  de  votre  ayde  ait  metier,  ne  lui 
veuillez  denier  votre  service.  Car  Je  vous  dy  que  tout 
Iionneqr  est  a  1*  homme  perdu,  qui  honneur  a  dame  ne 
porte ;  et  quiconque  bonore  veut  etre,  lui  faiit  a  puceSe 
€t  a  Dame  bonneur  reJferer.  Ung  autre  enseignemeitt 
retiendrez :  S'  il  ecbiet  que  pucelle  ayez  gagn^e,  ou  que 
puoelle  de  vous  soit  amie  priv^,  si  le  baiser  elle  ne  vous 
denie,  le  baiser  pouvez  prendre ;  mais  le  reste,  Je  vous 
le  deffens :  fors  que  si  en  doigt  die  a  anneau,  ou  aumd- 
niere  a  sa  ceinture,  si,  par  amour,  anneau  ou  aumoniere 
T0U9  donne,  licitement  le  don  vous  pouvez,  en  la  remer* 
dant,  prendre,  et  le  don  d'icelle  emporter.  Perceval  pric 
Gong^  de  sa  mere,  et  s'  achemina  vers  la  cour  du  Roy 
Artus.  Le  lendemain  aux  premiers  rayons  de  sblefl  U 
decouvrit  un  riche  pavilion. 

Quant  pres  du  pavfllon  fut  arriv6,  ouvert  le  trouva, 
dedans  leqad  vit  im  lict  noblement  aoooatr^s  aur  lequd 
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efoitime  puodl^  aeule  eodormiei  laqUelle  avoitfnt  laiaa^  ^ 
see  demoyseUes  qui  etoieot  ^\i6  cueill^r  des  fleura  pour  le  , 
pBTtlloQ  jolier  et  parier,  xx>mme  de  ce  faire  etoieajt  acoou*  . 
tt^m^es.  Lore  est  Perceval  du  lict  de  la  Puoelle  appro* 
die,  oourrant  assea  loiirdcment  denu8  son  cheval :  adono 
a'  iest  Ja  puoelle  aaeea  effirayement  eveiUee.  A  laquellet 
diX  Feraavaly  V  Puoellei  Je  vous  salue,  comme  ma  mere 
»'  a  apprins,  laquelle  m'  a  command^  que  jamais  pMceilo ; 
ne  trouvatsey  que  humblement  ne  la  saluasae."  Aux  pa-  • 
rales  du  jeune  Perceval,  se  print  la  puoelle  a  trembler, . 
our  bien  luy  sembloit  qu'  il  n*  etoit  gueret  sag^  oomme. 
le  montroit  assez  son  parier:  et  bien  se  rieputoit  folle^ 
^e  alosi  aeule  1'  avoit  trouv^  endormie.  Puis  elle  luj, 
dit :  **  Amy  p^nse  bien-tot  d'  icy  te  departir,  de  peur  qup 
mes  amis  ne  t'  y  trouvent,  car  si  icy  te  rencontroient,  il. 
t?  en  pourroit  mal  advenir/'  "  Par  ma  foi/'  dit  Perceval, 
''jamais  d'icy  ne  partirai  que,  premier,  bais^e  ne  vous. 
aye."  A  quoy  repond  la  pucelle  que  non  fesse,  mais  que^ 
l^entot  pense  de  departir,  que  ses  amis  1^  ne  le  treuvent^ 
**  Pycelle  (faijt  Perceval)  pour  votre  parier,  d'  icy  ne  par-, 
tirai  tant  que  de  vous  aye  ei^  ung  baiser ;  car  ma  mere, 
ip'  a  ^  ce  faire  ainfi  enseignp*"  Tant  s'  est  Perceval  de, 
la  Pucelle  approob^,  qu'  il  1'  a  par  force  bais^e ;  car  poti- 
voir  n'  eut  elle  d'  y  resister,  combien  qu'  elle  se  defien* 
dit  bien*  Mais  tant  etoit  lors  Perceval  lafre  et  lourd, 
que  la  defense  d'  icelle  ne  luy  put  profiter,  qu'  il  ne  luy, 
prit  baiser,  voulsit  elle  ou  non,  voire,  comme  dit  le  conte^ 
plus  de  vingt  fois.  Apres  que  Perceval  cult  p^  force  prit 
de  la  pucelle  baiser,  advisa  qu'  en  son  doigt  elle  avoit 
ung  anneau  d'  CNr,  dedans  lequel  etoit  une  belle  claire  es* 
inenMide  encbass^et  leqpel  pareillement  par  force  lui  ot^ 
oginme  le  b^ser  ^voit  eu :  puis  le  mit  en  son  doigt  oul^ 
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ttelegr6 de Ispaodte^  qui  fort b^ etpit defendne qnmd • 
cet  Biiiieaa  luy  a  ote.    Lore  Perceval  prenant  V  annean 
de  la  PuoeUe,  usa  de  tellefl  paroUeB,  fxunme  il  i^Yoit  feit* 
au  baiBer,  disant  que  sa  mere  1'  avoit  a  ce  faireenseign^ 
mais  que  phis-avant  ne  aiHeurg  ne  toucfaeroit,  comniB 
par  8a  mere  \uf  avoit  et^  eomoiand^  Jja  pucelle  ae  voy-^ 
I  ant  aiflsi  despoaill^  et  perforcee  de  son  anneau  et  de 
son  Mser*  se  print  si  fort  a  laoienter  et  gemir,  que  le 
cueur  Iqy  cuida  partir«  Puis  dit  a  Perceval ).  *^  Amy,  Jd  to- 
prie,  n^  emporte  point  mon  amieau ;  car  p^r  trbp  en  se* 
leis  blainde^  et  toy,  possiMe,  en  perdrois  la  vie."  Peroeivl 
ne  prend  a  cueur  ce  que  iapucelie  luy  dit;  mais  ooaome 
depuis  qu*  il  fufe  de  ebek  sa  mere  pafti,  n'  avoit  mang^^ 
lie  bui  par  qqoy  ne  fut  au  pavilion  de  la  pqpeHe  sans 
grand  appetit.    £t  Iqy,  en  ce  desire  de  manger,  comme 
tout  afikine,  advise  d'  aventure  un  boiical  plein  de  vio, 
anpres  duquel  etoit  un  hanap  d*  argents    Puis  regarde' 
nne  touaille,  fort  blanche  et  asses  fine,  qu'  il  soiileve  et 
pn^nd;  et  dessous  icelle  tronve'trois  pat£s  froids,  de 
<;hair  de  Chevreuil.  Gueres  n'  arrets,  quand  les  patfs  en 
ea  maiQ  tiiit,  'de  se  metti^  en  debvoir  d'  en  taster;  car, 
oomme  ai  dit  grand  faim  avoit.  Partanty  si-tot  qu'  il  le^ 
tint,  en  froissa  utf  entre  ses  mains,  et  apred  en  avoir 
mange  non  sobrement,  souvent  retoarnoit  visiter  lebou* 
cal.  Puis  dit  a  la  pucelle :  **  Dame,  ,7e  vous  prie^  venes 
et  foitesr  comme  moy ;  quand  yovl9  aurez  ung  past^  mang^^ 
et  moy  ung  autre,  encore  en  restera-t-il  ung  pour  les  sur- 
venants."  La  Pucelle  yoyant  Perceval  ainsi  der^lement 
manger,  s'  en  esbabit,  et  rien  ne  luy  repoqdi  maiad'  aiH 
tre  chose  ne  se  peut  alleger,  fyts  qH^  dese  prendre  a 
pleurer  et  a  gemir  tendrement   Perceval,  qui  pen  gaide 
f  prenoity  de  la  pucelle  print  o6ng^  apres  qu'  il  ent  ler 
convert  le  reste  des  pat^  dessous  la  touaille. . 
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UkNGELOTDULAC. 

•£t  quelle  pert  ciuydex,v0m  eller  beaa.  Sire»  dit  Girilet. 
Le  ne  tous  diray  Jepes>  dbt  ie  Roy» car  Je  ae  puis:^ 
€faaBt  Girflet  veit.  qu'  iLa'  en  soauroit  plus,  il  ae  partit 
taotost  dU  Roy-Aitufe  £t  n*tO0t  oanime  i|  fut  dep^rtj^ 
oommenca  une  fiuyeacbeeir  grande  et.  merveilleuse,  quii 
lui  dtiri  jttsquet  a  wag  tertifi.qui.  estoit  loiog^du  Roy  ea«v 
viron  den^  lieae ;  Bt  ptus  quani  ii  fut  veDu  jiu  dit  teru^ 
il  descendit,  et  fl!  arresta  desacralift  uog  arbre  tant  que  la 
pluye  fust  paasee,  et  oommeoca  ftfegarder  celle  part  014 
il  avoit  laiss^  le  Roy;  si^vek  venir  penny  kmer  une  Nef 
qui  estoit  toute  plaine  de  dames  et  de  damoysellee,  0 
quant  ellea  vindrent  a  la  rive  la  dame  d'  elles  qui  estoit 
Seur  au  Roy  ArttB  F  appella,  el  sitost  que  le  Roy  Artus 
veit  Morgain  sa  sear  tl  se  leva  tnconCioent,  et  MLorgain  le 
print  par  la  main  etlny  dist  qu'  il  entrast  dedans  la  nef; 
si  print  son  cbevat  et  ses  armes  et  entra  dedans  la  nef. 

£t  quant  Girflet,  qui  estoit  au  tertre,  eut  veu  comment 
le  Roy  estoit  entr^  en  la  nef  avecques  les  dames,  il  re* 
touma  vers  la  riviere  tant  qu'  il  peut  du  cheval  courre : 
et  quant  il  y  fut  revenu  il  veit  le  Roy  Artus  entre  les 
dames.  Si  congneut  bien  Morgain  la  Faee,  car  plusieures 
foys  1'  avoit  veue.  £t  la  nef  si  estoit  ja  plus  eslongn^ 
que  uoe  arbaiestre  neust  sceu  tirer  a  deux  toys. 
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BIEUADUS  DE  LBONNOYS. 

•  Arelius  enoontm  nog  Chevalier  anii6  de  toutes  pieetfl^ 
^  meaoit  en  sa  oooipagiiie  ime  damoyBelle  et  deux  eacu^' 
yen  lant  seuUemeat.  Bt  aachez  que  hi  damoyaeUe  eatoit. 
hien  vestoe,  et  moult  noblenaent,  oomme  ce  feust  este 
tma  Royoe ;  et  eatoit  tnontee  aua  ung  paUefroy  blanc,  et . 
chevauditfient  plaiiammen^  parmy  la  forest,  eUe  et  leCher 
valier  errant    Le  cbeYalier  eatoit  aua  ung  grant  cbeval^ 
et  en  faisoit  mener  niig  autre  en  main.    Le  Chevaliec 
nlloit  chantant  une  chanaon  nouvelle  qu'  avoit  eat^  fiucte 
nouveUement  en  la  maiaoii  du  Roy  Artna ;  et  estoit  b< 
dianson  n'»^ff»  ;«»• 

£i|  giant  joye  m*  a  aoMMir  aiii» 
Bt  de  grant  donleur  m*  a  att^ 
Bfaulgre  tons  met  eoBemjfi— 
Je  luis  si  haoltement  monte. 
Qae  poor  loo  mdI  m*  a  compte 
Celle  qai  passe  fleur  de  Lysi 
^t  qoaot  pour  iod  homme  m'  a  pris, 
Bien  ay  le  monde  •unnont& 
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ITRISTAN. 

'Tristan  se  couqhe  avec  Yseult  sa  femme.  Le  lumi* 
naire  ardoit  si  cler,  que  Tristan  pouvoit  bien  veoir  I(i 
l)eaut^  d'  Yseult ;  elle  avoit  la  bouche  vermeilie  et  ten- 
dre,  yeux  pers  nans,  les  sourcils  bruncs  et  bien  assis,  la 
&ce  ciaire  et  vermeilie  comme  une  rose  a  1*  aube  du  jour* 
Sy  Tristan  la  baise  et  1*  acolle ;  mais  quant  il  lui  sopvient 
de  Yseult  deCornouaiiles,  sy  4  toute  perdue  la  voulout^ 
du  surplus.  Cette  Yseult  est  devant  lui,  et  T  autre  est 
en  Comouailles  qui  lui  defent  que  a  I  autre  Yseult  ne 
fassie  nul  hens  que  a  villeinie  lui  tourne.  Ainsi  demeure 
Tristan  avec  sa  femme ;  et  elJe  qui  d'  acoller  et  de  bal« 
aer  ne  savoit  riens»  s'  endort  entre  les  bras  de  Tristan^ 
«C  Tristan  aussi  d'  autre  part  s'  endort  e;itre  les  bras  d* 
Yseult,  jusques  a  lendemain  que  les  dames  et  damoiselles 
vinrent  veoir  Yseult  e(  Tristan.  Tristan  se  lieyej  puif 
flent  au  paliMS* 
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YSAIE  LB  TRI&TE 

Les  chevaliers  avoyent  tant  d'envie  sur  luy  qu'  a  didn 
TeUIes.  Lots  s'  appensent  comment  ils  pourront  mettre 
Marc  a  mort^  a  leur  honneur,  et  au  rooins  de  paroUes : 
Si  B*  adviserent  comment  ce  seroit  fait. 

**  Bernard  mon  compaignon  fait  d'  ivoirie  a  ceste  vUIe  a 
1'  hostel  d'  ung  Lombard,  ety  a  une  chambre  en  laquelle 
Dul  n'  ose  habiter  qu'  il  ne  sen  repente  trop  grossement, 
especiallement  si  par  nuyt  y  repose*  Nous  nous  trairons 
pres  de  luy  et  luy  prierons  qu'  il  y  voise,  et  il  yra  comme 
celuy  qui  de  riens  na  paour.,  £t  yous  voirres  qu'  il  luy 
mescherra  en  telle  nianiere  que  jamais  ce  ne  luy  pourra 
syder."  A  ce  se  sont  tous  aocordez.  Une  heure  entre 
les  autres  estoyept  |^  chevaliers  avec  Marc,  et  par- 
loyent  de  plusieurs  besongnes  tant  qu  il  advint  que  me»- 
sire  Bertrand  dist  a  Marc — ^  Sire  en  ceste  ville  a  ung 
hostel  qui  souloic  estre  a  Isaac  le  Lombard ;  mais  0  n* 
est  nul  si  hardy  qu'  en  une  chambre  qui  y  est  osast 
entrer,  ne  heberger  une  nuyt  tant  soit  hardy." 

*'  Par  ma  foy,"  fait  Marc,  *  il  seroit  bien  sot  que  poor 
telle  chose  y  lairroit  a  aller.  Je  y  seray  en  nuyt  quoy  quil 
en  adviengne."  £t  vers  le  vespre  il  fist  faire  ung  grant 
feu  en  la  chambre  ou  ces  merveilles  estqyent,  et  fist 
mettre  les  tables  et  allumer  environ  vingt  torches^  et  f 


ft 

aYoit  bie$n  a  boire  et  a  menger.  Lore  s'  enferma  dedans 
tout  arme,  et  fist  toat  yssir  hors,  fors  luy.  Ceux  et  cellea 
de  la  vlUe  disoyent  communement  q[u'  il  estoit  all^  a  la 
mort ;  mais  s'  assist  a  table,  et  commenca  a  boire  et  a 
menger.  Mais  guieres  neut  eik  a  table  quarit  table  et 
tout  verea ;  et  puis  ouyt  ung  si  grant  bruyt  par  1'  hostef, 
que  c*  estoit  merveilles  a  ouyr.  Lors  que  Marc  ouyt  telle 
noise  sault  sus,  et  tire  1'  espee,  et  commence  a  fuyr  com^ 
me  ung  enraig^ ;  mais  il  ny  voit  nully.  A'  tant  vient 
vers  le  feu^  et  redresse  sa  table,  et  remet  tout  sus,  et  de 
tassiet ;  mats  en  V  heure  fut  tout  a  bas  comme  devanL 
Lors  ressault  sus  si  courroucfe  que  plus  ne  peult.—- '*  Se 
voiis  estes  de  bon  pere  ou  de  bonne  mere  passez  avant  de 
par  di'eu  ou  de  par  le  dyable."  Mais  oncques  plus  tost 
He  eust  dit  ce  mot  que  toute  la  lueur  qui  leans  estoit  fbt 
estainte.  Et  fut  Marc  prins,  et  tant  mal  men6  quil  ne 
se  peult  ayder  de  membres  q'u  il  eust,  et  demoura  tout 
coy  estandii  emmy  la  place. 

Le  lendemain  on  vint  prendre  garde  de  luy,  mais  on 
le  trouva  en  td  estat  que  mieul±  sembloit  estre  mort  que 
tif.  Dela  fut  emport  .  £t  quant  il  fut  guary  feist  mander 
ses  armes  et  s'  arma ;  et  fist  tant  aincois  que  nul  en  fust 
adverty  qu  il  fut  en  la  salle,  ou  il  avoit  este  si.  mallement 
fltourn^ ;  et  y  beut  et  mengea,  et  y  jeut.  Vers  mynuyt 
fut  tant  mal  atoume  que  tous  ses  membres  estoyent  sansr 
force,  et  perdit  ta  parolle  et  le  sens ;  mais  toutefibis  il 
advint  que  gens  vindrent  leans  pour  veoir  le  lieu,  et  estoit 
Jour,  car  de  la  nuyt  ny  eussent  os§  aller,  et  le  trouverent 
'ainsi  que  mort 

♦    •    •    •    • 

Et  quant  n  fut  reguary,  ung  homme  de  religion,  nomm6 
'Annas,  alia  aT^  Marc  en  une  chambre.    £t  quant  ils 

1 
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I  furent  9eul  a  seul :  ^  Bel  amy/'  fait  Annas,  f*  Je  voas  jure 
8ur  lea  saincts,  que  se  voulez  faire  ce  que  Je  vous  coo- 
seilleray,  vous  yrez  en  la  salle,  auhrement  noo  :"/*  Or 
dictes/'  fait  Marc,  "  et  sans  doubte  Je  feray  ce  que  me 
conseiilerez;"  **  Certes,"  fait  Annas,  *^  Je  le  vueil. 

"  li  est  vray/*  fait  Annas,  **  que  Je  suis  prebstre,  et 
pource  vous  plaise  me  dire  tous  vos  pechez."  *'  Voulen- 
^  tiers,^'  fait  Marc :  lors  luy  eonte,  et  quant  il  eut  tout  dit 
gi  luy  buiUa  Annas  absolution ;  et  puis  luy  encbarg^  en 
peHuencef  que  jamais,  se  il  n'  estoit  premier  assailly,  ne 
tuast  homme,  et  aidast  a  son  poure  amy.  *'  Le  feray  Je 
voulentiers,*'  fait  Marc*  "  Or  beau  sire,''  fait  Annas^ 
**  Or  pouez  bardiment  aller  ou  vous  avez  entreprins,  cagt 
tel  avoit  devant  pouoir  sur  vous,  que  maintenant  n'a  nol 
pouoir  de  vous  mal  fklre'* 

Quant  ce  vit,  vers  Je  vespre  l^arc  ne  s'  oublia  mie^ 

aincois  s'  arma,  et  vint  en  la  salle  ou  tant  de  foufiraite 

avoit  eu ;  mats  guieres  n'  y  eut  et6  quant  le  dyable  vinst 

,  a  luy,  et  luy  dist,  ^  que  quieres  tu  en  ce  que  est  nostre.^ 

.  **  Et  pourquoy  vostre,"  fait  Marc :  **  pource,  fait  1'  ennemy» 

.  que  la  maison  a  est6  faicte  des  biens  qui  estoient  nostra?, 

que  nous  avions  preste  a  celuy  qui  ce  fist  faire,  lequel  e9t 

en  nostre  demaine  et  nostre  subject.    £t  est  en  nostra 

pouoir,  et  emprisonne,  en  noz  prisons  pour  plusieurs  a^- 

retaiges  qu'  11  nous  doit,  lesquelz  il  naura  jamais  payez; 

et  pource  veux  Je  que  tu  en  sortes,  car  nul  ny  a  droit 

que  nous."  **  Par  sainct  Jacques,  fait  Marc,  tu  V  aun^ 

aincois  de  ton  corps  gaingn^  contre  le  mien/'  '*  je  ne  vueii 

point  combatre  a  toy,  &it  1'  ennemy,  car  tu  es  plus  foit 

arme  que  tu  ne  soulpie^."  '*  Fuy  d'  icy  done/'  fait  Marc 

Lors  tire  1'  espte ;  et  sen  vient  vers  luy,  et  1'  ennemy 

y  en  futt  entour  la  salle.  £t  Marc  le  chasse,  1'  es^  au 


foSof^  longuementy  et  par  loisir*  Mais  en  la  fia  bouta  I' 
ennemy  le  feu  par  I'  hostel :  et  puis  s'  esvanouyt. 

Quant  Marc  veit  que  tout  ardoit  si  en  fut  tout  esbaiijr, 
et  se  part  Et  quant  il  en  court  si  oonta  son  adventure, 
dont  plusieun  personnes  enfurent  esbahys,  et  en  y  eu 
maint  qui  plus  souvent  se  confesserent  que  devant.  £t 
especiallement  les  ehevaliera  quant  ils  debvoient  entrer 
en  bataille;  et  disoient  qu  estoit  la  plus  seure  armeure 
du  monde  que  oon&saion. 


No.  14ir-i^  313L 

GtRON  LE  COURTOIS.. 

Ung  jour  que  le  temps  etoit  bel  et  clair»  comme  if  poif« 
/  ^roit  etre  eil  la  fin  d'  Octobre^  advint  que  le  chemin  quo 
Gyron  tenoit,  1'  amena  tout  droictement  au  pi6  d'  un  ter* 
tret  Ce  tertre  etoit  tout  blanc  de  la  niege,  car  il  faisoit 
by ver ;  nuiis  la  plaine  etoit  toute  verte,  oomrae  si  ce  fut 
.  au  mois  de  May.  Au  pi^  de  cette  montagne,  en  la  plaine» 
tout  droictement  dessous  ung  arbre,  sourdoit  une  fon* 
taine  moult  belle  et  moult  delectable;  et  dessous  celluy 
arbre,  etoit  assis  un  Chevalier  arm^  de  haubert  et  de 
chasses  chevaleresques ;  et  ses  autres  armes  etoient  pres 
de  luy,  et  son  cheval  etoit  attache  a  1'  arbre.  Devant  le 
Chevalier  seoit  une  Damoyselle  tant  belle,  que  c'  etoit 
menreilles  que  sa  beaute.  Et  si  quelqu'  un  me  deman- 
doit  qui  etoit  le  Chevalier,  Je  dirois  que  c' etoit  DanayU* 
le-Routx>  le  fort  Chevalier ;  comme  aussi  la  Damoyselle 
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qui  etoit  assise  devant  lay,  n'  etoit  autre  que  hi  bdle  D»- 
moyselle  Bloye,  qui  avoit  taut  aim#  Gyron. 


No.  15.— p«S25. 
PERCEFOREST. 


Lon  dresse  1'  esp^  pout  luy  toupper  la  tete,  et  Id 
t)rent  par  les  cheveulx,  et  le  voulut  ferir:  mais  il  luy  fut 
advis  qu'  it  tenoit  la  plus  belle  Damoiselle  que  onoques 
veit,  par  lea  cheveulx.  Lors  le  regarde,  et  veoit  que  c^  es- 
toit  Ydohis  sa  .femme  la  Royne.  Adonc  fut  tout  esbahy  si 
Va  dire :  ha  Doulce  aniye  este  vous  icy.  Adonc  luy  fut 
advis  qu'  elle  dist-^Qu^  vrayenient  douli  amy;  ayex 
mercy  de  moL    Et  le  nayn  qui  estoit  Ik  crioit  tousjours 

*  comme  enrag6-^(  Tehtil  Roy  occis  le  oii  tti  es  mort.  Ce 
ne  valut  pas  maille;  car  le  Roy  s*  assit,  et  embrasse  Dar- 

\  nant,  et  le  print  a  accoller  comme  to  femme,  eC  dist :  BeDe 
seiir,  pardonnesi  moy  moh  me^ict,  car  J'  est6  deceu. 
Et  Damatit  tir;^  ung  couteau  Galoys  et*  fiert  le  Roy  en 

,  la  poictrine  ung  si  grant  coup  qu^  11  luy  fist  passer  a 
V  autre  lez,  mais  Dieu  le  ayda  que  ce  fust  au  dextre  costcs 
Ung  peu  dessoubz  1'  espaule.  Quant  le  roy  sentit  le  coupi 
il  sault  sus  tout  effi^i^^  et  le  nayn  recommenca  a  dire : 

.  lloy  occis  le  ou  tu  es  mort.  Quant  le  roy  se  sentit  na^ 
vr6  si  cruellement  il  s'  apperceut  qu'  it  estoit  enchante* 
Lors  leve  1^  espee  et  couppe  au  chevalier  la  teste,  et  le 

,  corps  s'  estend,  etT  ame  s'  en  va  ou  elle  devoit  alter.  Et 
tantost  commenca  en  la  forest  irne  Qoyse  et  uii6  touN 


« 

mente  si  grant  de  mauvais  Esperitz  que  c'  estoit  hydeur 
a  ouyr. 


No.  16.— p.  ssr. 

ARTUS  DE  LA  BRETAGNE. 

«  Et  quapt  ArtM9  to  yit,  die  luy  pleut  (Jus  gue  quaol  1% 
vit  premifiremept :  &i  la  print  ^sff  la  soiBiii!  ct  9'  as&irei^tja^ 
une  pact  «DtDe  eux4e^i  at  1^  Xfana/^ei  GoMT^rnau  furei^|^ 
d!ittitre  piart.  Si  fat  lajnatio^e  belle  et  cl9Ji>e»jGt  1^ 
rqgjb^  grande;  9i  diantoieDt  )es  oyseUet^  par;)^  fofeat? 
81  que  .1^9.  deu^  enlans  s*  en  e^jouiggoi^  en  g^nde  liesee 
pgujT  le  doi|i(  temps*  comme  ^ui^quf.  #stoieat  j^ne^  ^ 
a. qui.il  lie  failloit  qiie  jouer  ^t  iko,  et'qiii.9f  entreay* 
Qiojeot  de  ^n  pueur  9ans  villenie  et  sans  i^ial  qae  1'  \ai 
^pst  vers  1'  autre.  Lors  dist  Artus  tout  en  riant**-JVIi| 
P^unpisielle  Jeannette  avez  vou9  point  d'  Amy  ^  et  elle 
gn  fouzriant  et  en  regardant  Artus  doucement  luy  ret 
§pondit.:  P^r  la  foy  que  J^e  vous  doit  puy,  bel  et  gracieuXi 
^  d'  ou  est  11  Jeannette  ?  Sire  il  est  d'  un  pay^  dont  il 
^t — Et  comme  est  fl  appell^,  dist  Artus :  la  fiUe  dist,  voua 
yous  spufirirez;  mais  pourtant  veux  bien  que  maintenanf 
ficacbez  que  le  Roy  Artu^  fut  un  bon  cbevaljer  et  preux 
pt  de  gr^nd  vertu;  et  vous  dis  que  mon  a^y  est  au^si 
bon,  si  meilleur  n'  est^  et  si  resemble  a  vou9  mieux  tp*  ^ 
perspnne  qui  yive,  d'  aller«  et  de  venir,  de  corps,  et  de 
toutes  les  choses  que  nul  peut  ressembler  a  1'  autre. 
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HUON  DE  BOURDEAUXL 

n  entra  dedans  la  salle  laquelle  il  regarda  a  grant  mer- 
veillesy  ^ar  tant  estoit  bd  et  ricbe  a  le  veoir  que  il  n'  est 
derc  ao  joirrdhiiy  an  monde  qui  la  beaalt^  ne  la  ridiesse 
qui  la  dedans  estoit  votts  sceust  escriie.  La  eussie^  pen 
vtok  autoilr  de  la  dicte  satte  lea  buys  des  nehea  diaiB- 
bres  qui  a  la  oostiete  de  la  safle  esteyent,  toute  la  maooiH 
nertede  leans,  autant  qu'  elle  dnroit,  estoit  iaicte  et  oom- 
p086e  dn  plus  beau  marbre  bknc  et  poly  que  oncquea 
peuflt  veoir;  les  poustres  qui  per  la  saBe  estoyent  furent 
toutes  de  cuyure  dor^  de  fin  or :  d'  aultrepait  au  boot  de 
h  salle  avoit  une  chemin^e,  dont  les  deux  pilliers  qui  le 
nanteau  soubstenoyent  estoyent  de  jaspre,  et  le  mantean 
fnt  fait  et  compass^  d'  ung  moult  ridie  cassidoyne,  et  la 
Hstel  qui  soubstenoit  la  dere  voye  estoit  faicte  toute  de 
fines  enneraudesy  et  la  dere  voye  estoit  fiucte  de  une 
Tigne  entergect^e  laquelle  estoit  de  fin  or,  et  les  grappes 
de  raisin  estoyent  faictes  des  plus  fins  saphirs  da  mond& 
Tant  belle  et  tant  riche  estdt  la  cheminee  que  la  pareille 
on  ne  trouva  en  tout  le  monde;  et  tous  les  pilliers  qui 
en  b  saUe  dn  palays  estoyent  estoyent  fais  de  ung  ver- 
meil caseidoyne,  et  le  pavement  qui  en  la  saUe  eatoil* 
estoittontd'ambre. 


Qnant  le  Due  Huoa  eust  bien  adviB^  la'  saUe  il  ouvrit 
one  cfaambre.  Qaant  il  fut  entr^  il  regarda  amont  et 
aval,  et  veit  la  cfaambre  tant  richement  garnye  et  aouro^^ 
tendoe  et  encoortin^e  des  plus  riches  driaps  que  oncques 
east  veu  en  sa  vie*  Lea  bancs  qui  la  estoyent  et  lea 
cfaallis  des  licts  et  des  couches  estoyent  tous  d'  ung  fis 
yroire  blanc,  tant  richement  entaillez  ouvrez  et  garoys  do 
pierres  preduses  qu'  il  n'  est  langue  humaine  d'  homme 
ne  de  femme  qui  dire  le  vous  sceust;  et  estoit  tout  ce 
£ut  par  enchanterie :  le  palais.que  Je  vous  dy  estoit  moult 
grant  et  large  et  bien  gamy  de  riches  chambres.  Quant 
Huon  eut  veu  icelle  chambre  il  feust  tout  esbaby  de  ce 
que  leans  ne  veoit  homme  ne  femme;  il  regarda  ung  aultre 
hujTS  sur  lesquel  estoit  escript  de  lettres  d'  or,  ainsi  com- 
me  il  avoit  trouv^  a  P  htiys  de  la  chambre  ou  il  avoit  este, 
et  print  la  clef,  si  ouvrit  1'  buys  et  entra  dedans,  et  choisit 
tant  d'  or  de  rldiesses  de  joyaulx  de  pierres  precieusea 
que  grant  beault^  estoit  a  les  veoir.  Vray  Dieu,  ce  dist 
Buouy  Je  cuyde  que  en  tout  le  monde  on  ne  scauroit  ne 
pourroit  trouver  la  richesse  qui  est  icy  amass^ ;  et  puis 
quant  la  eust  et6  une  espace  de  temps  il  regarda  et  veit 
une  aultre  chambre  i  puis  quant  dedans  fut  entre,  si  grans 
ridiesses  avoit  veues  encores,  les  trouva  il  plus  grans,  car 
la  dedans  estoyent  unes  ausmoires  movit  riches  et  grandes 
a  merveilles,  qui  estoyent  faictes  de  fine  y voire  tant  riche- 
ment ouvrees  et  entaill^es  que  beste  ne  oyseau  qui  au 
monde  fust  on  ne  avoit  laiss^  que  la  ne  fust  entaille  par 
grant  maitrise ;  dedans  les  ausmoires  y  avoit  robbes  de 
fin  drap  d'  or  et  de  moult  riches  manteaulx  soubelins  et 
toutes  aultres  chioses  qui  appartenoyent  a  vestir  a  faooh 
me ;  puis  estoyent  les  licts  et  les  oouobe&  tant  rtebement 
ooBverta  et  pares  que  n'  est  nul  qui  dire  le  vous  sceust* 


son  AonaimBL^^isBO*  18^ 

Cartuk  Mait  ladiinibrebeMe  et  ncfti  qne  Holm  n^se 
lloikijt  woaller  de  b  iNsir :  Leans  avoot  fencslta  ft  yoii^ 
fierai  VKMlt  nclies  par  iesquettes  T  on  veoit  liag  jardii^ 
toquel  esttit  tqnt  bel  eC  li  bion  gsrny  de  ^eun  aoalfe 
•doittns,  ot'detcus  arbies  char^gdes  de{>kisieiirs  fiuiol^ 
iMqtiels  eBtoyent  taut  delicieox  a  manger  ^ae  il  nastoft 
tfoe  Mftdtement  a  sentir  1'  odeor  ne  torn  namat  ct 
femply.  1^ aultre  part  y  avoit  d*  berbes  et  de  ^ean  que 
iitftM  gnmt  odeur  rend^ent  ^ne  il  semfafcyt  ^  toot  le 
jMm  feoBt  pkm  de  basme. 
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OUBItiK  DE  MONTOLAVE. 

Or  sont  ks  eban^Roas  dedans  le  pBrcocvpBa<0Qffps 
pour  combatre :  m  s*  eslongaent  lubg  de  P  aintre;  pnis 
brochent  leurs  ebevattlx  et  voot  1'  ung  eontre  F  antee 
coBune  premt  Cbevafiiers  qifih  ieqitosBift,  et  Be  dooMnt 
trois  ooups  dt  ghdte  ^tfans  lom^ae  ne  (entataer  baulban 
He  sans  tuinber  ^  terre.  La  «|UKtrieiiie  Ads  nmspstett 
iters  lanees  ptrb  tii^fl«iit  leure  toraiuisd'acier;  Roland 
^ck  DlHttadal  sa  bonne &jp4xf;  eten.geta  ungcoap« 
'OMvier,  etOiivier^ecoavre  de  son  esca;  mais  F  eipee  y 
«&tra pkrs  d' imgpied «t  demy.  'Vassal^ dist Roiand, toos 
^deiFez  bien  ayvaer  1'  cscn  que  ^ousa  saulvd  ce  coup:  d: 
-MM  4|tie  Rdland  tiralt  son  0ipife'(Mmer  le  finpa  ng  tdl 
^ciMp^e  RolAAd  n^  least  piiidnioe  de  lever  DunMial,  «t 
4DitffMriiM'tomb^«  Mlhu    St  Olivter  soyivil  ftoittd^tnt 


oomme  il  petist,  et  se  oombatyrent  assez  longuement: 
mais  Roland  n'  osoit  approcher  d'  Olivier,  car  Olivier 
avoit  bonne  esp^  doftt  il  iert  iMond  de  toutes  pars :  si 
alia  tant  variant  et  fuyant  Olivier  que  les  destriers  furent 
moult  las :  et  Roland  s'  est  eslongn^  et  broche  de  1' 
esperoUy  et  descend  a  pied  vuaiMe  Olivier  ou  non.  £t 
quant  Olivier  le  yoit  si  fust  bien  oourrouc^,  et  voit  biea 
^e  s'  il  ne  descend  qu'  il  lay  oocirn  aon  destrier.  Si  est 
descendu  Olivier,  et  Roland  prent  Durandal :  et  quant  il 
la  tmt  il  ne'T  east  pas  donntepour  tout  V  or  dumonde. 
Or  soiri:  ies  banona  a  pied,  >et  (tint  ehascun  son  bhuMn 
et  diasooa  sa  boiine  esp  e,  et  ee  dflonent  ^e  gnua 
coups;  tmt  chaseus  €8t  fier  et  de  grant  pnisBOiice.  Oli* 
vier  ie  €tat  ung  coup  sur  le  coefied'  ader  taut  que  kl 
Seideqw  CBtoit  d'  or  olieut  en  lapree,  et  fust -de  ce^xMip 
tout  €tonni&,  tant  qa'  il  (Aanngia  troo^  coups  la  teste 
eontie  bas.  fit  quant  Roland  vmat  en  fonee  il  eiit  grant 
terteyet'T^gardaB^eande  qni.e8toyt«urlaTour.  i^ 
anon  dicf,  -dist  Rolant,  or  ne  vacdx  Je  riens  ^  Je  ne  ma 
^ieUvre  tantoit  doohe  Olivier.  Loss  fiert  Olivier  tantosl 
mar  sa  taige  tel  eoup/qu'  21  empoite  la  piece  Juiquesn 
tern;  pais  counit  aus  a  Olivier  teUement  qu'  Us  soot 
ions  denx  oheia.  Orsantles'denxbanmBtanbezatenre^ 
«t  bassesent  deufs  espftes,  et  se  -embinsseDt  et  estsa^ent 
I'  TBog  V  autre;  mais  ne  F  ung  ne  1'  autre  ^le  le  peost 
^oncqneBgaignern&avoir  son  compaignon;  ai  f^^appentte 
ganfeefetz  A*  ader  1'  ung  oontre  i'  nater,  -par  ie  visaige,  9L 
gpue  le  saqg  en  ooole  n  tene;  m  furent  tant  en  ce  poinft 
•^oaer  et'tinvaiUez  ^  ib  se  sent  relevez  par  nocord,  4t 
swontnox  e^ces  ovmme^devaat* 
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GALYEN  RHETOBjL 

Sitot  que  Galyen  eut  advis^  le  Pere  qui  V  engendra,  il 
descendit  de  deasuB  won  Cheval  et  P  ala  embrasser;  et 
moult  oourtoiflement  1'  OBta  hon  de  1'  estour,  et  le  porta 
decoste  le rocher,  et  le posa  a  terre  but  le  bel  herbe  vert; 
puis  Be  coucha  decoBt  lui,  et  moult  piteusement  le  regreta 
en  disant— '*  Helas  pere,  Je  voy  qu'  il  vous  convient 
mourir;  mal  YeniBtes  oncques  par  deca.  Jaqueline  aui 
mere  qui  m'  a  long  tempB  nourrj  en  ConBtautinuple  ne 
vouB  Yerra  jamais."  £t  Olivier  lui  respont— *'  Tu  dits  ytb^ 
jnon  tres  doulx  fib,  mais  ung  jour  qui  passa  lui  avoie  fidt 
promesBe  de  retoumer  et  de  1'  epouser :  mais  nous  venia- 
mes  deca  qui  men  a  garde;  ne  oncques  puis  ne  retonmay 
.«n  France,  donfc  mon  cueur  est  dolent — Je  la  oommande 
a  Dieu  qui  le  Monde  forma.  Le  Due  Regnier  mon  pere^ 
ct  ma  dame  demere,  qui  en  sea  flans  me  porta,  ne  ma 
■eur  Bellaude  jamais  ne  me  Yerra :  Helas  Doulx  Jesus! 
quelle  deuleur  aura  le  Roy  Charlemaigne  de  ceste  mort 
ipiand  il  le  saurar-^ielas  pourqiioy  ne  Yenez  yous  cy 
Charlemaigne !  £t  yous  mon  chier  enfimt,  qui  souvent 
me  baisez,  Dieu  vous  Yeuille  tousjours  avoir  en  sa  saincte 
protection  et  garde.  Adieu  mon  tres  gracieidx  et  doulx 
en&nt,  qui  en  vostre  giron  et  sur  vos  genoulx  me  tenez 
—Adieu  Jaqueline  ma  tres  douloe  Amye;  paidomiea 
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nioi  gentS  Damoyselle  ca^  Je  ne  vous  ay  pas  tenu  pro* 
messe ;  ce  a  et6  par  les  faulx  desloyaulx  paiens  que  Dieu 
mauldic— Adieu  vous  dy  plaisante  Seur  Bellaudei  car 
moult  grant  douleur  aurez  de  ma  mort  quant  vous  le 
acaurez:  de  vos  beaulx  yeux  vers  et  rians  arrouserex 
souvent  votre  doulce  face.  Tres  doulce  seur  plus  ne  me 
faaiserez,  puis  qu'  a  la  mort  Je  dois  le  corps  rendre/'  Lo 
vaillant  Conte  Olivier  estoit  couch6  eur  la  terre  nue,  ou 
la  mort  angoisseussement  le  tourmentoit,  et  son  fils  Gal* 
yen  lui  faisoit  ombre  pour  la  clialeur  de  SoleU^  qui  mer* 
veilleusement  estoit  chault,  qui  raioit  sur  sa  face;  et  Ro* 
lant  estoit  au  pres  qui  moult  regretoit  sa  mort  et  piteuse* 
nent  plouroit  a  grosses  larmes.  Adonc  Olivier  se  com* 
manda  a  Dieu,  et  la  veue  lui  alia  troubler,  et  lui  partit 
1'  ame  du  corps.  A  V  beure,  eust  eu  le  cueur  bien  due 
qui  n'  eust  plour^  de  pitie,  du  dueil  qui  deme&oit  Galyea 
et  Bolant 


•V 
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DOLIN  DE  MAYENCRt  • 

Se  tfouvant  ainsi  seolet  DoKn  comment  a  cercher  par 
le  palais  deca  et  dela,  mais  il  n'  y  trouva  creature  vivant. 
Mais  oomme  11  n'  eust  de  ce  jour  gueres  mang^  1'  ap* 
petit  luy  oommenca  a  venir,  parquoy  il  desoendit  en  la 
cuisine  ou  il  trouva  viandes  a  foison,  chair  fresche  et  salee 
toutehabill^  et  venaison,  vollaibles^  pain,  vin  et  autres 
victuailles  a  plants    £t  ainsi  qu'  il  vouloit  couvrir  la 

11  , 


tibfet  polir  prtodre  m  refaction,  il  oiqrt  ima  doooe  tob 
qui  chantoit  fort  nwlodieiiMment,  teUemcnt  qa  il  aavoil 
MiG  ouyt  cbofie  qui  fast  ti  pkiflant  a  0039,  et  peiwoit  as* 
•arametit  que  ca  futt  quelque  Ange  du  del,  parqooy  il 
jtiftt  qua  )l  ae  maugefoit  na  prendroit  viandey  premier  qof 
il euBt  loea  ce quae' eatoit.  Alon il ooffiineocaaoarchar 
d'  un  €08t^  et  d'  autre  par  la  jialais,  tant  que  finaiemaal 
il  fte  trauva  pras  d'  una  chambre  en  laqnaUe  il  apparoaut 
me  belle  Jaube  daaioyseUe  toute  seule,  auiae  aur  unlid 
eouvert  d'  un  samlt  veid,  laquelle  il  r^gaida  a  ttwrart  Una 
ibnte  de  Y  huis,  et  la  trouva  si  belle  qu*  a  son  adiia  il 
aitoit  impDSBible  de  trouver  au  nonde  ton  panagoa;  it 
r6bbe  estoit  d*  un  fin  satin  verd,  faicte  a  V  Alemaml,  bofv 
de^de  qnatre  bonis  de  passement  blanc,  «t  avoit  cainte 
tme  oeinture  qui  estoit  faicte  toute  de  peries  et  pierrariea 
inontaAt  a  la  valeur  de  plus  de.  cent  n»rc8  d'  argent;  el]e 
avoit  les  yeux  clairs  et  estincellans  comme  I'^estoila  de 
jour,  la  boucha  petite  et  riante^  le  couleur  vermeille  com- 
me la  rose,  les  cheveux  longs  pendans  sur  les  espaules 
jaunes  comme  fil  d'  or,  et  avoit  stir  son  chef  un  chappeau 
de  peries  fines.  £lle  estoit  aag6e  seulement  de  seize  ans 
et  deux  mois,  mais  elle  est<Ht  tant  sage  et  bien  apprise 
que  merveilles,  gracieuse  et  fort  courtoise  en  son  langage: 
elle  s'estoit  retir  e  en  ceste  chambre  pour  un  pen  reposer 
apres  disnee,  et  s'  estoit  mise  a  chanter  poi^  chasser  le 
aonmieil.  Dolin  la  contemplant  a  son  aise  disoit  a  part 
soy,  que  jamais  il  n'  avoit  veu  si  belle  creature;  comrae 
aussi  il  n'  en  avoit  pas  beaucoup  veu :  Je  ne  scayt  dist 
11  si  c^  est  un  Ange  du  cieU  ou  quelque  autre  chose  eo^ 
core  plus  divine,  car  Je  croy  qu'  one  11  n'  en  fut  telle  de 
mere  n^e :  et  fut  alors  si  ardemment  esprita  de  1'  amour 
d*  elle,  qu'  il  ne  pouvoit  penser  a  autre  chose  qu'  a  sa 
divine  beanlt^    Estant  de  tout  embras^  de  V  ardeur  que 
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be  j«UDd  ^rcb«r  aveugle  luy  faisoit  sentir  jusques  au  mod* 
les  il  Be  soavoit  en  quoy  se  resoudre,  craignaDt  par  tfop 
ide  1'  offenter  &'  il  lujr  rompoit  son  repos ;  oe  neantmoint 
apres  avoir  siir  ce  longuement  discouroe  en  son  esprit  il 
ae  print  a  burter  a  1'  hixis  de  la  chambre  tout  bellement» 
et  luy  dist :  Gradeuse  Damoyselle,  Je  yous  prie  par  cotir* 
tolsie  que  vueillez  m'  ouvrir  1'  huis  de  ceste  chambre. 
£Ue  cuidant  que  ce  fust  un  sien  cousini  qui  ordinaire* 
jnent  bantoit  en  la  roaison,  luy  feit  ouverture  de  la  diam« 
bre»  parquoy  Dolin  entra  dedans,  et  la  salue  oomme  il  8C»» 
volt  bien  faire ;  mais  elle  voyant  que  ce  n'  estoit  celuy 
qu'  elle  avoit  cuide  estre  changea  de  coulenry  parquoy 
son  teinct  ft'  en  devint  que  plus  beau,  et  biy  ayant  rendu 
son  salut  luy  dist :  Je  roe  donne  grand  merveiUe  Seig- 
neur, qui  vous  a  donn^  tant  de  licence  de  me  venir  trou« 
ver  en  oe  lieu.  A  quoy  11  respondit  promptement :  Cec^ 
tainement  roa  Danie»  1'  amour  vehemente  que  Je  vous 
porte,  et  uon  autre  respect,  m'  a  achemin^  en  ce 
lieu,  non  point  pour  vous  donner  ennuy  ou  fascfaerie» 
mais  pour  vous  presenter  moo  service,  s*  il  vous  plaist  1' 
avoir  pour  agreable,  vous  piiant  me  dire  pourquoy  vous 
vous  tenez  ainsi  seulette  en  ce  chambre.  Sire  Chevalier, 
respondit  elle,  la  courtoisie  de  voz  parolles  m'  incite  a 
vous  declarer  chose  qui  ne  m'  est  de  moindre  importance 
que  de  la  vie. — S9adiez  que  la  tristesse  et  angoisse  qui 
m'  afflige  le  coeur  ne  me  permettent  reposer  de  nuict  ni 
de  jour,  et  ce  pourtant  que  mon  pere  a  deliber^  de  me 
baiUer  pour  femme  a  un  ancien  chevalier  qui  de  n' 
agueres  m'  a  demandee  en  mariage,  lequel  venant  a  estre 
consomme  Je  n'  auray  de  ma  vie  un  seul  jour  de  soulas, 
pourtant  que  Je  ne  pourray  jamais  aymer  celuy  qui  est  a 
moy  si  inegaU    Ma  dame  vous  estes  maintenaot  djslivre 
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d'  un  tel  mariagey  et  pourtant  si  cest  vofltre  plaisir  de 
prendre  ma  foy,  et  me  donner  la  Tostre)  Je  vous  emme- 
neray  avec  moy  en  mon  palais,  ou  vous  serez  servie  et 
bonnorte,  et  la  Je  vous  espouseray  solennellement :  mats 
entretant,  Je  vous  prie  qu'  il  vous  plaise  avoir  esgard  a 
1'  amour  grand  que  Je  vous  porte,  et  le  reoompenser  d/ 
un  amour  reciproque,  en  ne  me  refusant  ce  point  tant 
desire  que  1'  on  nomme  le  don  de  merei.  Quand  die  1' 
entendit  parlerce  langage  elle  commenca  a  muer  couleur, 
mais  il  la  print  entre  ses  bras  et  la  baisa.  Piiis  il  dressa 
la  table,  laquelle  il  couvrit  de  plusieurs  sortes  de  mets, 
et  de  pain  et  vin  excellent ;  puis  il  s'  assit  tout  aupres  d' 
elle,  et  en  la  reoonfortant,  luy  dist.  Ma  dame  et  mai- 
tresse  de  mon  ooeuo  Je  vous  prie  ne  vous  mekncolies 
que  le  moins  que  vous  pourrez,  car,  moyennant  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  J'  espere  vous  faire  en  brief  Dame  de  Mayence 
la  Grande.  Ainsi  ils  soupperent  et  se  repeurent  a  leur 
aise,  ne  prenans  propos  que  d'  amour,  et  durant  le  soup- 
per  ne  se  pouvoyent  saouler  de  r^arder  1'  un  1'  autre. 
Apres  le  soupper,  ils  s'  en  allerent  tons  deux  coucher  en 
un  beau  lict  richement  garni,  ou  les  baisers  et  accolades 
qu'  ils  s'  entredonnerent  furent  infinies  et  sans  nombre; 
s'  ils  se  Gontenterent  de  cela  seulement  Je  le  laisse 
penser  a  ceux  qui  autres  fois  se  sont  trouvea  en  telles 
escarmouches :  vray  est  que  1'  un  et  1'  autre  estoit 
aprentif  a  tel  mestier,  mais  il  ne  tarda  gueres  qu'  ils  y 
furent  aussi  bons  maistres  que  les  plus  experimentez^  et 
eussent  vouluque  la  nuicteust  dur^  un  anentiertant 
As  estoyent  ravfs. 
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0(H£R  L£  DANOIS. 

Adonc  Moi^gue  la  Fae  le  mena  par  la  main  aa  Cbas- 
teau  d'  AvaUon,  1^  ou  estoit  le  Roj  Artas  son  frere,  et 
Auberon,  et  Mallabron  ung  Luyton  de  Mer.  Or  quant 
Morgue  approcha  du  dit  Chasteau,  les  Faes  vindrent  au 
devant  d'  Ogier,  chantant  le  plus  melodieusement  qu'  on 
spanroit  jamais  ouyr :  si  entra  dedans  la  sfdle  pour  wf 
deduire  totaPement.  Adonc  vist  plusieurs  dames  Faes 
aoumeeSy  et  toutes  couronnees  de  couronnes  tres  sump- 
tueusement  faictes,  et  moult  riches;  et  toute  jour  chan^ 
toient,  dansoient  et  menoient  vie  tres  joieuse,  sans  penser 
a  nulle  quelcuonque  meschante  chose,  fors  prendre  leurs 
mondains  plaisirs.  Et  ainsi  qu'  Ogier  se  devisoit  avec- 
4}ues  les  dunes,  tantost  arriva  le  Roy  Artus  auquel  Mor* 
gue  la  Fae  dist— *'  ApprqMcbez  yous,  Monseigneur  mon 
Frere,  et  vencz  saluer  la  fleur  de  toute  Chevalerie,  F  hon- 
neur  de  toute  la  noblesse  de  France ;  celuy  ou  bont^, 
loyault^,  et  toute  vertu  est  enclose— -c'  est  Ogier  de  Dan- 
nemarcke,  mon  loyal  amy,  et  mon  seul  plaisir,  et  auquel 
git  toute  ?  esperance  de  ma  lyesse."  Adonc  le  roy  Ar- 
tus vint  embrasser  Ogier  tres  amiablement  et  luy  dit— 
**  Ogier  tres  noble  Chevalier  vous  serez  le  tres  bien  venu^ 
et  regraceJe  nostre  seigneur  doulcement  de  ce  qu'  il 
m'  envoye  ung  si  notable  chevalier."  Puis  Morgue  la  Fae 
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lul  mist  sur  son  chief  une  couronne  riche  et  tres  pred« 
euse,  que  nul  vivant  ne  la  scauroit  priser,  et  aveoques  ce 
elle  avoit  une  veitu  en  elle  merveilleme,  car  tout  homme 
qui  la  portoit  sur  son  chief  il  oublioit  tout  dueil,  tristesse 
et  melencholie,  ne  jamais  luy  souvenoit  des  pays,  ne  de 
parens  qu'  il  eut  •  •  *  *  *  £t  Ogier  et  Morgue  la  Fae 
s'  entraymerent  si  loyaultement  que  ce  fut  merveille, 
non  pensens  a  chose  de  a^oncle  fom  4'  epcouter  les  sons 
de  tous  les  instrumens  dont  on  se  puisse  corder ;  sonnans 
si  doulcement  qu'  il  n'  estoit  si  dur  cneur  qui  n'  oubliast 
tout  dueily  tristesse  et  m^encolie  spu}eine|it  pour  leur 
prestrer  1'  oreille ;  ear  c'  estoit  ung  lieu  si  delectable,  qu' 
il  n'  estoit  possible  a  honune  de  souhaiter  chose  qu'  il  ne 
tfouvast  leans.  £t  penses  qu'  Ogier,  qui  tant  avoit  veu 
de  chose,  en  estoit  si  esb^y,  qu'  il  ne  scavoit  qu'  il  devoit 
faire,  ne  dire,  si  non  qu'  il  cuidoit  mieulx  estre  en  Para* 
dis  que  a  nulle  autre  region. 


And  of  volume  i. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  I. 
P.  128, 1.  16,  for  aurise,  read  aurese. 

Vol.  II. 

P.      7,  1.    7,  for  Diano,  r.  Diana. 

—  244,  ].    9,  for  translated,  r.  written. 

—  245,  1.    7,  for  rogues,  r.  rings. 

—  271,  1.    S,/or  Angelor,  r.  Angelo. 

—  237,  1.    7, /or  Lysander,  r.  Lysimachus. 

—  322,  1.  19,  for  3,  r.  4. 

Vol.  III. 

P.    62,  1.    5,  /or  goose,  r.  pig. 

—  176,  1. 10,  for  to  remain,  r.  to  bear  his  misfortunes. 

—  425,  1. 16,  for  female,  r.  feeble. 
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